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foreword 



The 'Cjpnter for Vocational Educatioa has a Jiistory of providing in- 
service education, on a national basis, for those vpcat'ional 'educators re-, 
sponsible for coordinatin<J c^nd conducting personni^l development programs. 
The 1975 National Vocational Education Personnel Development Seminar .was held 
in Omaha, Nebraska, October 28-31, vj.975. >This was the ninth ia a seties of 
such sbminars which have been conducted annually by The Center, * ' ^ 

The theme for the 1975 seminar was "Industry-Education Innovations in ' • 
Per^opnel Development » " Six major objectives guided the development ai<id 
execution of the seminal:- They were: CD to increiee knowledge ot %* 
personnel development models artd strategi>es used in bbsiness and industry; 
(2) to increase knowledge of selected- irfdustry-education cooperative progratns 
for personnel development; (3) to identify functiQr/al guidelines for the 
operation of selected industry-edu<:ation* cooperative programs of personnel 
development; (4) to generate potential methods for inereasing involvements ^ 
of business and industry in preservic^ and in-service personnel development 
programs; (5) to increase. knowledge of innova1;ive strategies ^or planning 
instruction in personnel development programs; and (6) to increase informa-n 
tion about available research and development products for use in personnel 
development programs. ^ \ 




The above objectives were realized' tlhrough a number of ^relevant pres- 
entations, panel * dis emissions,, special interest group meetings, and exhibits.^ 
All .seminar activities were conducted and/or facilitated by a* cadre of 
represeatatives from business, industry, education, aqd various other appro- 
priate organizations and^ agencies. ^ ^ • » 

The major seminar presentations and reports are contained within this 
publication. It is oin: hope that these documents will be of value to all 
vocational educators/Cho- are* concerned,^ eitfifei* directly or inSirebtly, with 
.*per Sonne 1 development programsjk % 

. ' Recognition i« due Daniel E* Koble, Jr., research and development Spe- 
cialist at The Center for directing the 1975 seminar •/ Appre'ciation- is also 
extended to Center staff members Dallas Ator, Kay Adams, Pat Jiewis and Mark 
Newton»for their assistance in coordinating and co*hducting the seminar. , The 
cooperation and assistance provided by the program planning committee and The 
.American Society for Training and Development -is alao gratefully ^jCJ^nowl edged. 
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• Industry and Education Si^d Together 

\ . ' by John W.'rjhiele ^. 

' ' -v ' - ■ \ ■ 

^ It is a( real pleasure being .here this morning to^ keynote this important 

g^nd timely seminar. *As you all npw know", - 1 have a double barreled intJftrest . 

in the necessity of industry and education working together ,to solve problems 
> which f'ace all of us during the last quarter , of this century. ^ ^ .industrial 

relations executive and also as the chairman- of the National 'Ad^^sory Council 
^ pn Vocational EdOcation, I see the urgent and pressing need' for industry and 

education to stand togethisr to successfully meet these challenges. 

Our countiry is facing' a period* of limited, resources. The recent aware- 
ness on the part of the general population £hat we are facing an energy 
crisis, that we, have to generate new sources of->en6rgy, and 1;hat new technology 
is jDeing, and will continue to be, developed, has presented new considerations 
, ^ and concerns for all of uS. . We are only beginning to consider national 

glides, in fields of nuclear, solar,, geothermal.and other alternative energy 
source fields, mass transportation, and new energy-saVing techniques ir) ajitos 
. arid con3 traction. \ There is no question the impact of the energy situation^ will 
^have a grea^t influence on the -economy which in turn will affect every person 
in this room — your job, your income, in fact, the entire future for you and 
your fanjily. , ' ^ > ' 

This is a threatening, yet exciting,~~new /'frontier If we ^on't meetv 
these challenges of the future, the results will be economic and social, less 
^ technical development and higher unemployment, lower income and lower standard 
of living^ lower funding for education an3' other social programs. ' We would . 
aJL'l have to reaSapt to a lower and very different level of living. . 

We have to learn to make the best possible use of natui^al resources, 
and I think we halve to -learn to' make the best possible use humarl resources 
as 'well. We*ve got t/o train people to become as productive as possibl^and 
.t6 utilize their talents so they can enter and remcTin in the economic main- 
'stream' to- their fuJL^est potential. ' ' 

The educatloiY c^f 'America's adult j>opulation ip one t>f the major challenges 
to our educational system_today . In its broadest sense, adult education 
encompasses many target groups, including, those enrolled in basic acjult-- 
or remedial — education, arts and crafts, and other leisure-oriented iour^es. 



*John W. Thiele is^ Director of Industrial and Community Relations, ^ 
Whirlpool Corporation,, Fort Smith, Arkansas, He is ^also Chairman of The 
Nat4.onal Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 



as well *as vocational, and manpower training* programs . For the fhost^part, 

however, adult education is'r.elated to job tra£ning*and ca:^er advancement. ' 

A ^arge group includes those 6n the jolD who *are enrolled in/ ttaini#ng ^or ' 
management development programs.* , " ' ' 

Dr. ThUrman J. White, a leading a'dul.t educat^or/ predicted that "By ,1:980,' * 
20 percent of the adult" population will be committed to at least one program 
of partj-time study. * Adult education will emerge as* a major concern of sociaf - 
' Scientists,, and *eagier. learning less time* will be made possible by edu-' 
cational ti^chnology . " ^ ' • , ' • , / ' * 

As we enter bur nation's bicentennial, ^he primary focus of oqr^educa- 
X tional' {)Olicy may well be^ the education, the reeducation, and the continuing 
education of^ America's adult population. At one tifhe', •mar)y looked upon adjal t " ^ 
education as a temporary program, necessary to make'^up for failures in other 
areas, and resefved pretty much for the poor and the ignorant. I'his was never 
wholly true and is less les^ vali*d as a description of adult education, 
^dult education will take a leading role* in modern educational systems. The ^ 
Njmphasis will' not be on ' remedial education, bilt on* continuing and developmental 
education. Such training can have significant effect upon the quality of , 
lif^e as well as th^qua'lity of cur productive processes. 

^e must cfOQrdinatd our education programs at all levels, sa that they 
.work in ta*ndem, rather than a£ random. We must also coordinate Jedutation 
policy at both tl^e federal and stat^ level with oyr manpower, economic, and ^ * 
social policies. ' . ' ♦ . ^ - 

Our nation's economy is undergcring severe change^^ from which we will 
probably rjever Recover, in the tradi^tionaj^and accepted sense of the term % 
. "^economic recovery." These changes will 'have, fat^r^xeaching effects on all 
aspects of oar national life. As the, concept of- laissez-,f aire was long ago 
ruled ^.nvalici in economic* affairs , so must"we now abandon laissez-faire in 
^education and other relateti aspects of our society, and adopt a comprehensive 
' policy- which recogniie« the cdmplex interrelation between education, the . , 
' world of work, the economy, and social problems. . , * ^ ' ' / ' 

If we, as a nation, develop such a logical and coordinated p'^licy, which 
would incliide the full realization of the career education concept ^and a 
continually increasing enphasis on adult education, then.the opportunities 
and .responsibilities of vocational .eiducati>rs' will vastly expand. 

In January, the National Advisory Council-Issued a paper on "The -Challenge 
to Vocational Education in the Economic Crisis -whfeh mo^t of you have,seen.^ 
J think that several of the 'recommendations the'^go^cil made then apply 
directly to this , meeting , to the, need for cooperation that we are address:(.ng. 

» ' ' ^ .... ^ ■ . 

In a time of severe econoinic crisis, which are now experiencing, we* 
cannot cpntinue business as usual. The disruptions experienced! by industry 
• labor, and. government are not temporary phenomena which will be corrected 



when the, next quarterly economic forecast' is issued. Many workers who are 
now laid offi^will never return to their former occupations'. Conditions * 
w^ll not >'normalize" in the sense of a return to the forme^ status^uo'l We 
must recogniSe -that the present economic upheaval will seriously affect work ' 
patterns and basic industries. ' ^ , v ^ . • 

Already the effects of these chaftges are beginning to jpe^f^lt in every 
household in the country, and in our ;^arious institutions. Future shock is 
here. From now on it will not be uncommon *f or workers to change 30b skills ^ 
several }:imes in a working lifetime. Our educational system bears a special 
responsibility to^ help us absorb some of the Impact. * . - . 

We all^need to become seriously involved in determining exactly what 
skills are needed in the rapidly changing job market — bot^i now, 'and in the 
future-^;§6^hat. we can provide accelerated tra^-ning or mini-courses that 
will result in employtnent. • ~ * * ^ 

„We need to open the classrooms, tq utilize J^dustry on-the-job training ^ 
resources and allow students to l^rn through an industry-educ'ation coopera- 
tive arrangement,, so they are prepared for new and emerging occupations as 
technology advances . ^ \ f 

We need to work together in order, to coordinate prpgirams with ^other 
agencies, such as CETA, Department of Gomnferce, eXc. , to prevent 'duplication 
and waste, wherever possible. 

m 

We need to phase out obsolete programs which are not relevant to current 
labor market demands. "\ 

And finally, we ne^d to utilize our available and limited financj.al " 
resources for the best possible ejid-^the utilization of our human resources." 

* The -United States has' long been proud of its resources, and particularly 
th^e^^ills and productivity af its people, but "today we have tfie highest 
xate "of unemployment experienced since the Depression, a^d several other 
countries, including Sweden, Germany, and Japan, have pa^^d^ us in productivity 
gains. ^ ^ ' ^ «^ , 

The J.argest-proportioh our population is Iqcajted in the smallest 
proportion of spacp, the urban centers. -The ' National Advisory Council has 
been very concerned with the problems of urban vdibational education. We 
published a report last year on 'the f indiiigs from our hearings ir) major ' 
cities, and some of the concerns* we . Expressed are' similar ^to the general 
statements I have made — the differei\ce for urban areas is that the problems 
are "particularly concentrated. - For ..exa^nple , >e know that in our cities 
we arei^not r^alching those who need v&cational education the most, because 
facilities are often antiquated, programs ^outmoded, and teachers' skills n^d 
to^he updated. To add to this complex *maze of problems 'is the growing loss . " 
qf job opportunities in the c*ities dye to*" outmigration of jobs. ^ 



* -^For thes^z reasons, we especially need the real involvement of. educators^ 
business, "^industry, and labor people in these u-rban centers . * , ^ 

Rural areas have as many problems, and ^e cannot overlook the concerns 
of these people, who often attend isolated schools with a minimum of vocational 
course offerings. Communication and transportation aire barriers for many r 
rural people who need and want vocational education and job training so that 
^they can enter the labor market. ^Business and industry often depend upon the 
rural pools of manpower, so they have much at stake ill assuring that adequate 
,vocatfonal' education is provided in rural areas, as^well a^ in our cities. 

• 1 - ■ 

Vocational education has expanded considerably since the Enactment of 
the '63 Act and tKe '5'8 Amendments. The range of course offerings h.as ' . 
broadened to meet labor market demands, and the .Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act -'(CETA) has filled many of the g^p^in social demands Now th^re . 
is consideration of further leg^islatiori for the concept of career education 
as an "umbreila*'* term, which includes both academic preparation and vocational 
-education, ^ut this concept, the emphasis on increasing career .awareness 
and awareness of occupational: opportunities, provicjes further challenge to 
vocational education. It i^Vgood stjart toward assisting individuafs to 
make choices that will be more satisfying. Now vocational education must 
provide training to match those expecations.» Students — adults as well as 
young people--^are coming to vocational education as an entry-point, to 
^enter the world of work. While vocational , education is concerned with educatir 
the student as .an individual, ultimately ve are expected to provide traini?ng 
for jobs. ^ ' ' / ' , * , 

I've'giv^n you my views on the problems we face, and on the ' challenges 
before us. Now I*d like to foc^ on some' possible solutions: 

Those of lis in business and industry have -bean saying 'fpr years — "Give- 
us the trained people wo^need, and^ we'll hire th^m because we have jobs.'* 
A/ocational. education has been saying — "We can provide the training." But 
if vocational educators and businessmen oaly state their expectations, if 
they don't communicate, if they don't coordirnate, we'll all be doing a 
disservice to ^ach* other and the students, missing the opportunity to contrija— 
ute a great deal of tatent toward solving the country's problems of limited 
resources. • I * * " " * ' 

One\of the most important ways. in whiph concerned ^individuals in busi- 
ness and industry may assist the educational community is through^ advisory 
committees — particularly the local crafts or trades advisory committees*. * 
We can provide input to Icjcal schools to develop ai>d<rmplement programs that 
are based upon current technology ^ to design pre- and in-service teacher 
training programs^ and* very ^of ten sypply equipment to implement our advice.. 
Industry can luring teachers' into shops and plants in order t^help them to 
become 'updated in their skills. An^ J.ndustry-education, through cooperative 
education progjrams, can provide the ' opportunity for studen'ts to 'gain valuable 
on-the-job exj^rience that cannot be obtained in th^ classroom. 
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However, business and indUstriy can't successfully complete t;his job alone. 
< We need the active interest, participation and support of organized labor. 

I would stiggeat to you that thisfmutual area of int*erest in education and 
^ the dew'elopment of our national hiinan resources is an exceller^t opportunity 
,for ^ndu^try and labor t!o -vork togefi^er . It represents la" plat|eau 'of commpn 
interest work where we can wprk together to improve, our edticational delivery 
system. . ^ * > ' ' ^ - V 

Tliere is a side benefit to iiwtslving busii7^ss and labor in thq/aevelop- / 
ment of educational program^ — educp^ion gets ^the opportunity ti gu.ve us the 
c^'^ce. to see firsthand what edu(^^^a^n can produce. I'm talking about^more 
than meetings,^ more than advice, \ mojre than sharing concerns! I^*m talking.* 
about becomia'g , actively involvedj^in solutions, in programs, in vyorki^jg to- 

getber* to .share our knowledge and skltlls. . v \ V . ^ :^ 

^ ^ * \ \ 

Xherp is a need tortus' all to become involved ^t all leyels,\ because we 
Have so much at stake. and so much to gain. As we approach t)ie bicentennial — 
200 years^ a^. a nation, our cpimtry faces serious problems and (Challenges. 
We' have ^limited ^financial and natural resources. We have wasted .human re- 
^urces. , The energy crisis, the economic reality of massive unemplpyment , 
social demands, anH'l^i^'than-ef fecti^e political 3olutions . . . all repre- 
sent problems^^and lower^-^srfaffrilards' of living-^and. all present challenges to 

-'each of us. ^So I offer you — all of the* participants in this conferencey 
thos'e from industry and labor, as well as those from education — a challenge' 
that- is v^y specific. The challenge I offer is £hat we .^i\d upon our 
strengths, and our success^'^, and tho^e ;linkages that alrea'*;3y exist between 
us, LeJ: us fully utilize the opportunity we liave at this conference ta 
listen tq each other, as welj a^^o talk: Be well awar^ that each has much 
to offer the other, and that ,^ ult^Hately , we are ^11 concerned with* developing 

•sound' vocati4hal education programs for the benefit of individual students 
and .with more effectively utilizing ail , the resources of our great nation^^ 
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An Overview of Personnel Development 
. ' in Business' anc;! Industry. 

• . ' by Charles C. Drawbaugh* 

This assig^^ment was conceived to provide vocational educators with an 
overview of the* cV^^r^t .status of personnel development in business and 
industry ^oss the United States. -The definition of the word "overview" 
would* prompt one to make a few generalizations about the topic as an approach 
to satisfying the requirements of the assignment. However, the scope of 
personnel "development in business and industry is that enormous and' the^ 
structure so varied that jone cannot readily g^rasp an overview of it. It, 
: therefore,* becomes a formidable task not only for one .to present thff over- 
' view but also\for you to comprehend it . ^ 

An obvious beginning, now that the challenge has been ac^c^ted, is tso 
declare, the perspective from which the paper tooR shape and to specify limits 
and establish parameters which make tl^e task somewhat more manageable. The 
perspective, or viewpoint is^, of course, that of a vocational educator with 
experience in public school education rather than in business and industry 
training ; Public education and industrial training are similar in many ways; 
^a major difference is 'in instructional settings - , The vocational education 
perspective^ witb its set of pedagogical biase^s, is'' counterbalanced in this- 
paper >with conclCisions , issues , jtrends , and projections 'about corporate 
training discovered in the sear* for information. ' ' ' 

' Ir\fonpatioh and materials were gathered primarily through an intensive \ 
review of the- curren^t literature, a number of interviews .with industrial 
tr^iliers, and fimited visits to corporate training sites and learning labpra- 
^ tories. concerted effort was made to favor the use of printeiia materials - 
generated in the late r960*s and ^arly 1970*s; however,^ those produced earlier 
were not disregarded if, for ^example ^-^ they represented ^ndmark research or 
^4^1ed an information gap. , . 

/ * The outline^ deveicJped* for the paper esta^ishes parameters -wi thin which 
the report iwas researched and written. A historical sketch of the training 
njovement fro» apprenticeships to human resource/ development reveals the 

c : * ^ ' 

^ *Charles C. Drawbaugh is Professor of Education, Department of Vocational 
Technical Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey* 



emergence of a vast and important part of the* corporate structure- - The body ' - 
of the^'outline focuses orf trainees, tj^feining, and trainers in the language 
of business and industry or on students , instruction and teachers in the 
jargon of public education. >lore .specifically, the broadened headings of 
' Human Resource Pool, Human Resource' Development , and- Organization and Mana-ge- 
ment of Training*^ provide the overview pf-^he- stat-e of \he art of personnel 
: • " development in business "and industry. Summary statements will be made which 
" are assessed to have an impact on the future dit^ction of human resource 

* development in .both business and industry and in public vocatipnal education. 
Included will be those predictions on the topiq, ventured by futurists. 

Historical Sketch 

Training for work in early America was apcompli^ed primarily throi^gh^ 
.apprenticeships which were the con\rnon method of trainin(^ in Medieval -Europe . 
The apprentice was .indentured to a ma^jter craftsman for a period of time to 
. * , learn a trade or professioit and become a journeyman or professional practi- 
tioner-such as a doctor or lawyer. "Indeed;" wrote Patten (1971), "apprentice- 
^ ship was the method of learriing\bef ore aspects or subject matter to be ^ 

} learned, were, identified ^i^6lated}"aAd packaged as related inatructio/i 
to bo tauqht*ln group situations in a classroom*." 

- ^ ^ It follows natutallyv that artisans and craftsmen would form guilds for* 

► the purpose Of exchanging^ ideas aod controlling common interests for their 

own mutual benefit. Guilds, according to Steinmetz (1967), ^'.created private 
\ franchise, and ^at the same time established quality/standards of products 

through quality standards of workmanship. These yeomanry^ guil^ became the ^ 
<^ foretun^er of the modern-day labor union. " 

.Facto^ry'. schools came into being just prior Sfc the turn of-' the century. 

The rapid growth ih business and industry demanded mdr^ master craftsmen 

than could be produced through the individualized^apprenticeship prpfcess. 

The term "factory school" cennote^^roup iri^truction and use^ of th6 printed 

^ subject matter and course content to supplement on-the-job training. "Such* 

companies as Western Electric, Ford, and Natiorfai Cash Regis ter^^ere in .thd 

forefront of this educational activity." (Steinmetz, 1967^ 

• • f> 

The early 1900' s were marked' by federal legislation for Vocational 
^ , education, the beginning of industrial training associations 4' and a' period 

* bt n^^^imai job training by business and industry until spurred to do more 

as a rbsult ot the World W^r I crisis. Correspondence schools emerged during 
i:he era and were supported as an additional means foif training employees. 

Again during the Great Depression, years tra^n'ing was neglected -^Dy . 
business and industry 'since the supply of trained manpower exceeded the needs. 
Governmental concern^elative to these conditions of the .times was reflected 
in the establishment o^ the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
\ Youth Administration which offered meaningful woric and job ^training for young 
workers and students. * , . - . 
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^ ^ The^'feiergency created by World War II stimulated a flurry of training - 
activity in- the factory and shipyard. The inid'-1940's wer^^^haracter ized by 
the *'J" programs. The Job Instructor Training (JIT) program vas developed 
to'tradn .line supervisors how to train workers. The three-day course was 
given to almost 2 million line supervisors who, in turij, trained some 10 
million workers. Other training programs in the "J" series wgre Job Relations 
Training (JRT) , Job Methods Training (JMT?)^ and^Job Safety Training (JSTl . . 
Program Development Training (PDT) w^ designed for execu'tives who were ^ 
unfamiliar with training techniques. It wks during this concentrated effort 
on training that the position of "trainihg^idirector" -^was to become d common 
position in' the management hierarchy of the\ corporation. . * ^ 



The, American Society of Traiiiing Directors, •(ASTD), was formed in 1945.' 
Now known as the American Society for Training and Peve'lopnent, the prof^es- 
sional organization for training personnel blasts some 10,000 members m 
numerous chapters across the country^., Wh3>le rthe society provides it member- 
ship with a multitaJ^e of services^/ the most 'obvious is that of publishing the 
Training and Development Journal. Headquarters, for ASTp is in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

c 

The 



"The early^950's was a period of intensi^ 
Hj^thorne Studies of 30 years earlier were rac 

was seen as. the key element in the work rel0t^o^ship . • Although s^ome HRD 
- (Huraai> Resource Development) specialists stil] 

th^ general j^actice was that every supeWisLor nieded human r^lat^Ons training 
(The demand increased and supervisory- training evejp became a popular 'oJclSering 
in public evening school." (Nadler*, 197o7 



supervisory training 
jcovered, and, the supervisor 



"The decade of the 19^0 *s was one of'^rapid, dSVamatic, and substantive 
tdchnologica^, social and economic' change , The pemTod also>l{iarked the coming 
.age of ,|jraining and development. Because ^business,\ industry , ^military, aipid 
goverilmOTt organization^ changed rapidly, owing to advan'cintf technology and 
increasing s^cope and complexity c5f 0|)era^:i'ons ,^ all types of enterprises were 
forced to 'spend money and other resources for training." (Tracey, 1974) * 



Tracey '*(1974) accumulated data from several souraes which reveal tbe 
scope of human resources development by busisness and indus^try in 1971. About 
85 percent o'f the major industries were involved. TheUtotal pool of potential 
train.eeJ'^in private, nonagiTicifltural , nongovernment estabiishments nvimbered 
57,836,000 employees. It-is not known what percentage thes^employees 
were privileged to^ receive training, r^ardless' of the tvpe br the; amount; 
however, the range of several estimates of t^e tota^l expeWlTttt?^,^r training 
and development for the year was 20 to 25 billion dollar^l Pri<!fa^^^usiness 
and industry were making a sizeable investment in human* resoUfce.^ development. 
"In that we are in a new era soci-ally and economically," Ca^te^: (i9^5j\ 
no^es that "the time appears near when industry may be spenaing as much money 
to educat^ its employees as "the country spends to educate its youth." 

"Historically, in the ^United^ States t^e. type and amounf of job training ♦ 
in industry has been dependent upon changes in political, economic ^ and 
societal forces. ' (Wenig and Wolahsky, 1972) , "In the past fifty years, the 



' ( • • • ■ • , • 

industrial jpducat^on function in 'America has evolved from an initial concen- 
tration upon the developtnent of appreYitices through the establishment of 
for^eman training and laterNknto executive development." (Patten, 1971) 
Training in business and indu^^o^V continued to be called training down through 
the years, wfii^e still the iuostpomilar term used to explaiji instructional 
programs, the" woyd "training" is slo^i^yiel(^ng to sucH terms as ."personnel^ 
development"* and "human resources ^development" which more adequateO^/cover 
instruction in the cognitive and affective domains as well as that in the . ^ 
psychomotor or manipulative- skills area. , 



The Human Re'feource Pool ^ * . 

Xhe pooil of potential trainees for business aAd industry takes in all 
employees but in reality not ay. in the pool are chosen to take advantage of • . 
some kind o^ training. While traini-ng is usually specif ied for ^elected_ - 
employees as>^ means* V^f fulfilling corpoirate goals and needs, educational 
programs sponsored by business-and industry are also, extended occasionally 
to serve groups of people outside of the organizational structure such as 
family of employees, handicapped and disadvantaged, high schoop. and collegd 
students, and retired persons.^ The raiiges^in ages, abilities, attitudes, edu- 
Catipnal levels, and other characteristics of trainees differ from one pro- 
graiji to another but are much more homogeneous with4.n a' designated training 
context. The* challenge ,to upgrade employees and to offer educati9nc|L servipes 
to others in society is ever -present and increasingly more important. 

^ The big headache in business and industry is to determirte who should be 
.selected for training and ^y what means. Usually large' numbers of employees 
do not get 'the opportunity to mov^e up the corporate ladder -because they do not^ 
qualify for management or executive development. Testijig is designed to serve 
the corporation and then 1;;he individual and in that order. , 

"Tests reduce the costs of training new employees through improved selec- 
ti£n of. only those applicants whose 'test scores indicate higher aptitudes for 
learning^ to perform the work. Tests help the personnel and training managers 
to* discover unsuspected talent in employees within the organization. , It -is 
usually economically desira'ble that such etmployees be given opportunities" to 
advance into positions of higher rank. This demonstrates the organization^' s ^ 
feolicV of promoting from within the work force and tends to' 'raise eanployee 
motale*- A good tesfing program results in a large saving of dollars due to 
the reduction of employee turnover." {Youmans, 1967^- 

Governmental and societal\)ressures are on business and. industry to 
validate tests on minorities. Equal rights enforcement agencies are scruti- 
nizing tests validated on white male subjects which discriminate against 
other kinds of' testees. ^Validation of a test on one reference group is 
costly; valid^ticSn on several reference groups may riot be worth the expense. 

A second pressure on business and industry is to eliminate those 
selection devices validated on criteria other than job requprrements . ^Selecting 
trainees on criteria other than requirements to do the job is' discriminatory . 



9ne thrust of the women's movement is to have the content of jobs redefined ^ 
pi^ior to training people to fill them. Women are asking forcefully that jobs 
which have been built around iSrawn previously now be redefined so that they 
\^ill be perfectly suitable for trained women- 
There is a moral commitment t^y business and industry to tr.ain disadvan- 
taged and handicapped for 'employment, Ginsberg and Hepburn (1972) "view the 
disadvantaged as simply people who have not been a part of an industrial 
^banifeed complex." .Geographical location, educational level, and cultural 
background have a decidejd influeiice on one's orientation to the industrial 
wcfrld. Industry is concerned and is trair^Lng and employing some disadvantaged. 

<^here exists, however, a delicate balance between appeasing society' on one . 
hand and c^anagement on the other which insists on "{)ay-off" from training in 

. tei:ms of effective human resource development, greater productivity, and high* 
worker morale-* ^ ^ ^ , . 

' ■ • ' V ' 

The skill ci'edentials of workers available to five majors indust;:ies . ^ 
(apparel, food, health, const met ion, and transit) iVi New York City, was 
reflected in findings of research 'done by Brecher (197^). He found that 
"(1) horte of the industries had any real difficulty in filling, the skilled 
jobs; (2) in general, young people who pursued a* vocational curriculum, in 
high schpol do not learn enough to have a significant edge in obtaining employ- 
ment in these iMustrias and surely not for preferred access to skilled 
jobs; and (3) onj<?the*^dther hand, those who pursued a vocational curriculum » ^ 
in community colleges, particularly if ^hey acquire an A. A, degree and passed 
the certification or licensing reqiiirement , were fn a preferred position • 
t6 obtain skille^^ jobs." The findings would lead^one ^o deduce that particular 
manipulative, skirls are mastered readily and, more than likely, on the^ jab. 
The possession of technical competence, an associate degifee, and a certificate 
or ^license-^-a package of credentials — are in demand in the work force. ' 
Apparenjtly at tlje post-secondary level of competence it is more advantageous 
for business and industry to re'cruit than to train. 

'Employees and young adults seeking employment have a general education 
W^ich rang^i^. in level from elementary to graduate and is rising. General 
education, especially at the lower levels, does not accpmmodate to the specific 
needs and beliefs' of industrial systejjs. Industrial training builds lipon 
the general education base, through specialized instruction' which, j'f or example, 
is expected 'to improve employment skills, rfep.nforce industrial gosfTS^. . 
cultivate policy image, etc. Corporations^ train employees for cor]^&ration 
beni^fits; employees enroll in training to improve their^ qwn positions in life. 

■ • ■ ' • ■ ' y ^ 

Westley and Westley (1971) note that "the rising levels of educalfion 
have produced! more people wiio^'are potentially better able and more willing* 
to participatWin democratic processes, whether in the union, the factory, 
I or nation. Fortunately , or unfortunately, they coi>clude , this does not mean 
^iipre peaceful industrial or political relations." One answer, -or course, to 
directing employees' energies, desires, and potentials in constructive pur- 
suits is for industry tp meet employees continuing educational needs*. Venn 
(1964) wrote that "there is little doubt that technology has ereated a new 



relationship between man, His education yand his work in which education* 
Is placed squarely between man and his/Work. Although this^ relatibnship 
has traditioEally held for sbme men and some work, modern technology has 
advanced tD the poiot. where the relationship may now be said to jexist * 
for all men and for' all work." - ^ 

Manufacturing begins with uniform raw materials which arS put through a 
series of regulated processes that result in a standard product. The manu- 
facturing model cannot be applied to human resource development at ahy level 
since employees (raw materials) 'differ; a variety of instructional methods^ 
and techniques (processes) are used with similar results; -and the^: journeymen 
or executives (products) of 'the training program are not alike. Directors of 
training know that the manufacturing' model cannot be applied, to training; / 
industrial executives are slowly learning this truth.- 

f 

^ * Human Resource Development 

/ ' 

The definition and purpose of training in business and industry^are 
closely related. Many definitions Und purposes are set forth; most have a * 
noticeable cfi: inferred profit motive written into them. Wenig and Wolansky . , 
-(1972) defined job trailing in ^industry "as those training t^echniques which 
ar€"i;5OTker oriented, nefCTmanagement or supervision oriented, ^ and done during 
'ttie 'regular working hours of opcupation, and fdt which a minimum or beginning 
'wage' is papLd." Smith (1964) ' state's that "a work-er's job expefxienc^s shape 
hi^fe behavior. The purpose ©f training is tp guitje.the shaping so that he 
(thfe worker) becomes more interested in his wprk, more loyal to the organiza- 
tion, and more productive." Blake (1973) writes that "training professionals 
gan help to create the conditions under which negative and 'apathetic attitudes 
tQward productivity c^ be conve:fted into positive attitudes toward productiv.^ 
Work." Nadler" (1970) says simply that^*^raining has as its function the 
improvement on the job.'/ Patten (1971) view industrial training as the 
"efforts that are made to facilitate the process we call learning and which 
results in on-th^-job behavior required of a member or members of an individual 
organization." He feels that education and training are regarded today more 
than ever afe crucial types of investment for the exploitatj.on of modern 
technology. > 

How^oes one distinguish among such terms as training, education, per- 
sonnel development, human resource development, and organizational development? 
From the historical view of the literature* it was evident that the term3 
became moiie encompassing to reflect the true instruction as i^ became "^more 
sop^sticated. Originally, training meant job .related learning experience 
for the skilled worker; today it is often used geherioally to refer to any 

industrial instructiont - ' \ ^ 

' I . "^-^ 

The word "educat^n" was not and is not generally used in the industrial 
traini'rig literature. Education involved related learning experiences such 
as classroom instruction, field trips, and other cognitive dimensions. I^ftkp 
being used somewhat in corporate educatioji centers and in' executive trainiW ^ 
programs. , s . * * ^ 
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Persortnel and human resource develdpment seem to imply the upgrading of 
the whqle person including the affective domain. It' is usually, reserved as 
a term applied to managerial "^nd executive upgrading. 

Organizational management means different things tp dif*ferent people. 
Tregoe. (1974) sees it as a process that' (1) is deliberate and planned, (2) is 
sustained for a long period rather than being a one-sh^ dosage of medicine, 

(3) is aimed -at improving the effectiveness of the total organization, and 

(4) has utilized behavioral science methodology." Wessman (1974) declares 
that "organizational development is- typically defined by a series of 
assumptions or value statements about the usefulness of focusing on work 
groups rather th^n on /the individual in order to improve the effectiveness' 
of the organization," . * ^ . ♦ 

While training is the most popular term u$ed in referring to instruction 
in business and industry, it does not always provide ah accuratie clue'to^tfhe . 
inaltructipnal scope. Training that means instruction should be characterized 
by such descriptive phrases as on-the-job experience, for skilled workers, 
over' a short duration of time, at a reasonable cost. Personnel development 
and human resource development are descriptive , of a more cx^mprehensive kind * 
of instruction*' than tr'aining. The feeling is t^hat the word "education^' does 
not have much meaning in the ^industrial world.. ' ' . * 

It is ventD^ed that hpman reso'brce development in business and industry 
is supported at three rather distinct levels — worker, supervisory, and . 
manager/executive — with proliferation by larger corporations. , Specialized 
training', such as for sales persons, engineers, and scientists, does not fit 
we^ into the three-level classification. Small businesses are often limited 
\o training at the worker (on-the-job) J.evel;' larger businesses may add 
supervisory training to its human resource development program; and corporate 
^giants s^ch as" General Electric, International Business Machines, and American 
'Telephone and Telegraph offer programs at all lervels and for a variety of 
technical and professional needs on a regula'lr schedule to fill thfeir respective 
needs. ** ' * , " ^ 

The following i§ an abbreviated description of ,a ^Mainage.ment Training 
Program offered twice yearly at the Western Electrie*^ducat4on Center, 
Princeton, New Jersey.. "The Management Training R^o'gram is a six-month 
program of general management training for a group of twelve to fourte^ 
carefully selected seco^nd-; and third-level super^visors • . . The pur^se , 
of the ^program is to provide, for a select group of the highest potential 
people, a solid b^e of knowledge, skill, and values on which to construct 
a management car^r'which will make a significant contribution to the busi- 
ness , . The. training method^ include reading , lecture-discussions , case 
discussions, role-playing and other varieties of sensitivity training. Various 
forms of simulation training, special work projects, and SkiAf practice with 
professional coaching ... In addition to Western Electric faculty, the 
program draws on a great vareity of o*utside talent: journalists, lajDor rela- 
.jbions arbitrators, government officials, foundation administr^'tors , politi- 
cians, outside busijiessmen, consultant and university g>rofe;ssors of business 
administration, economics, psychology, law and sociology. ' The full-time 



program is divided into seven subject areas to form an integrated course in 
management. The areas are personal development, labor relations, administra- 
tive policies and practices, business and the economy, managerial control^, 
management science, and public affairs-community relations (Vfesterh Electric) 
The rigor^ of the program to the trainee and the cpst to the ^corporation are 

self-evident, ' , ^ ♦ 

, - - , ^ V. • • 

'Management/^e\ecutive. training Ls done usually through executive develop-, 
ment institutes such, as those ^established by Chrysler , -Westin^house , and 
Gen^r^l Electric. In a survey of the fifty largest ' companies (in terms of 
'sales as J.isted in the May 1^71 issue of Fortune), representing all industries, 
Lundberg ar^^ Associates (1973) found that "all responding fijfms, 93 percent, 
had manageJTtent training programs." Companies without their own personnel^ 
development programs^ m^et their needs'* through univenrsity programs, a rising 
number of management education courses offered by consulting organisations, ^ 
and by attracting managers and executives from other ' corporations . ^ , 

Some prospective managers and\x"eoutives pursue advanced degrees and 
university programs on tfifeir own Or are supported by*industry through sabbati- 
cal leaves and* tuition. Most corporations prefer to do their own human resource 
development especially at the man^gej: .level in that they have the OQ^)ortunity 
to ijjiculc a te^ corporate philosophy A^valu^*^ and behaviors desired^ of^ their 
leadership. Instructional contetit ^is ""specif ic and condensed i*nto intensive 
programs. Public education is *lefes desiraBle since i-t prepares broadly; 
stresses societal values; and s|rV:es the asth^ic, cultural^ and intellectual. 
enj©ymei)t of inddyiduals. • * ^ . . * ' 

It is 'difficult, if not impossible, to make sweeping generalizations,' 
'without ^ome qualifiers, in the b^o^d and. varied field of indiswial personnel 
development. The ASTD Training md Development Handbook (1967), Patten's (197i) 
Management Planning and the DeveWpment of Hiomrt Resources, and Tracey's (1974) 
Managing^ Training^and Development Systems, give 650, 73^7, and *480"page§ 
respectively to the^Atopic/ To be brief- and at the same time provide the over- 
view, requires that a xS^i must be^ taken. Being aware of the ^conditions , 
general' statements will^be»made in the area's of - facilities , methods and' 
Materials, courses and programs, 90s tS' and evaluation. 

Facilities . The facilities for indust;jial training can be characterized 
as being real and s^imulat^d laboratories. On-the-job training is d<^e in a 
real shop under real coRf^tions, Corporate education centers are designed 
for functional progranfs moreso than with classroom space. Lea/ning facilities 
ai*e .constructec^ in strategic Ibcaftions/near universities, company- plants, 
urban centers, and research laboratories .to facjlli'tate the use of thes^ ^ 
'potential community resources. Corporate educatioh centers, more often than ^ 
not, house an extensive library and provide comfortable residential accommo- 
dations,^ The centers are public showplaces for the industry, ^nd' afi inspira- 
tion to the trainee. They are engineered to provide an environment conducive 
to learning and chapge, ' " , ' ■ ' ♦ 

Methods and Materials , Industrial trainer^ use the full arr^y of Jhiethods 
known to the field of education all6wiXg specific instructional content and 

* 
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conditions to dictate the^peci^fic inet*hod. Many journal articles and 
large portions of textbooks on. training and development explain how to yse a 
.method, suggest ^situations for using it, and delii*|gt« st^rengths an^ weak- 
nesses of the- methpd. * Some commonly cited methods reviewed irf the literature 
are' case method, coaching, conference, . games/;Kmanageri*^ , business) , 
programmed instruction, rOle-playing ; and s^nsitivity^training.^ The current 
literature appeals to favor methods which are jnore apglipable tosj^^rsonnel 
development than to manipulative skills training. "Th$ infetl:iods support , 
cognitive and affective more tjian psychomotor 'learning.^ They are geared 
to training at the managerial/e'xecutive/level moreso^ than at the worker/ 
foreman level. /, ' ^ * ' . . 

Instructional materials are used extensively by industrial trainers . 
Conditions , sucii as limited ins^tnBiibnal staff and a variety. of training 
needs .often require some form of individualized training.* Programmed^ instruc- 
tion;. single concept films, slide /cassette sets anc?^' cor respdndence>. -courses 
part;Ly fill the needs.' The content and <3i©ntex1: of the 'f actoryy of f ice , or 
shipping room becomes instructional material when utili'&ecg for teaching. ^ 
The aggressive^ corporation ca'nnot use training aid^s:* or instructional material^ 
which are obsolete nor can it afford to ^invest in thd^e which are not tested 
for learning effectiveness. Training, directprs ; jt is hinted 'at^in the * 
liiier'ature , are often too eager to purchase innovdftiye kincis of materials 
not -proven for tfteir effectiveness. •'^ 

. Courses^ and Programs .^ A study by Schaefer -and Kaufman (I971J describes 
the state of the art in Industrial training in trie state of Massachusetts. ^ 
"The training programs pr6vided by industry we're most heavily concentrated 
at t:he operative and apprenticeship level. Most operative training is • 
quite specific and prepares the worker* only for particular jobs in the indi- 
vidual company. *It lacks transfer value. Apprenticeship training is, of 
course, much mOxe general and gives th^ worker a skill he ca;i^pply to- a^ 
variety of setting^:. - The large industri^ showed a 'h;Lgh propprtion of super- 
visory training . . . ^Almost one-fourth of thf fix:ms stated tha J .they ^ con- 
ducted no training programs . . .By far the predominant setting for 
industrial trainingvia^-efl?*^the-job during wprking hqprs. . Large firms* are more 
•likely, to provide in-plant and o\^-of -plant classes', in^ addition to on-the- 
job training." : ' , . 

Some comprehensiveness ©f formal training at the supervisory and pro- 
fessional levels is evidenced by the Graduate Engineering arid Information 
Systems Education (G. E. I. S. E. ) Educational Guide J.197S) published b/ Western 
Electric at Princeton', New*^ Jersey . The guide resembles a college catalog^ 
it contains an academita philosophy, student information, schedujies ,* courses , 
enrollment procedures*, and information about summer and^ other programs. 
Courses are identified by code, Qourse title and, description , course gbiec- 
tives written in behavioral terms, major tOQ^cs^to- be studied, prerequisites 
.required to enroll in the course, and th^ number of hours to complete the 
course'. Corporate education (tenter^ offer forni^l programs arid courses 
commensurate with higher education offerings. ' ' - ^ 



BartonrBobenin and Hodgetts (1975) * surveyed 822 firms- in the state of 
Kansas to obtain views and philosophy on management training prog'i^ms offered 
by consultants outside' of the firms. Factors which influenced a firm's 
Selection of a management training program were "subject matter" followed by' 
"qualifications of- those sponsoring the program," Surprising ly, sthe factor 
given lowest importance was that of "cost of the program." .They concluded 
that: '"(l) firms are looking for .program^ which will provide ideas and%.. 
•concepts that^ the participants can take backrto^the job with them and apply, 
and* (2),although the number of management training- programs Will increase 
drastically during the, next decade, so will careful scruti^nization of such, 
programs." ^ . • \ • 

Salinger (1975) studied disincentives to effective employee training and 
development. Disincentives revealed by ftie study in the area of 'courses ''and 
programs were that:- "(1) behavioral objectives of training are often 
imprecise, (2) training p^-ograms external to the employing unit sometimes r 
teach"^echniques and methods cdhtrary to practices to the participants- - 
organization, and (3) timely infqrmation about programs external to an organi- 
zation IS often diffjLcult to pbtain?" . ^ 
• » * 

Transcultural aid/or qp:oss-cal tui'al training is becoming increasingly 
necessary .as multicorporations are transacting mor^ business internationally 
and mobility of their executives stretches) acrQss the wo^ld.. Acke^m^n (1974), 

'Director ^of Transcultural TrMning , 'Langua^ge House . of Chicago, explair^s ^ 
what transcultural training tries to do and why. She states that '^transfer 
abroad is often as miich an exer^:ise in di'J)lomacy as it is a busines^ promotion./ 

^That's why training in the culture and mores of the receiving country<j.s needed 
by the transferee . . . and members of tRe family as, well. Transcultural 
traj.ning works to change b^sic attitudes, teach skills, and build a positive* 
mental set toward the transfer." 

tlarr;LS and Harris (1972) justify cross-cuitv^ral traifling for employees' 
with rJiational as well as international positions. "Cross-culrtural training 
should increase employee effectiveness vvjhen serving outside one*s own country 
or v^en ^working within minority ^groups within the United' States. It should 
contribute tb improved customer, relations ,' sales and good will. Hopefully, 
it will reduce waste? misunderstanding,- and confusion in international busi- 
ness negotiations. At least, it will help foreign business ta meet foreign 
competition with more sophistication. Such learning will also enable' the 
eir^loi^ee to understand himself and his organizationr^::^ter . It may not 
'only contribute to the process of acculjturation abroad, but reduce, the impact 
of 'future*^ shock*' as the 'emerging*^yberaulture* replaces traditional society^ 
and its reference^ points. Certainly, cross-cultural education for today's \* 
personnel will prepare employees more realistically for the pluralistic 
ohe-wbrld'of ^tomorrow!" 

Business and industry are or haye been involved in suct^ non-employee 
'training as cohsumer training (^ranchise*and brokerage *house) , cooperative 
education (all^ levels qf secondary ariQjpost-secondary students) , manpdwer 
pool training (minorities), and contract training for' the government (Job 
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Corps and MpTA) , ,and public school systems (performance contracting). It is , 
spectftated that reasons for getting involved in the 4everal kinds of non- » 

^employee* training^rang^^l^rom a feeling of 'altruism through the cultivation 
of future potential employees, the profit motive, and experimental testing 

'of innovative educational con^pts. The point is that industrial training 
and development- has exhibited pedagogical expertise outsi^de it^ own'domicile ^ 
and, in -essence, began to compete with publi^^^ucation in the development 
c/f human resources * . 

Cooperative Education has created a good, strong relaticmship between 
/indu^tsy and education. "Cooperative education is educationally ^^ound to* 
the .extent that when it is properly, administered it allows the the<j)ry of the 
clas^^Qo'ra. tQjbB complemented by practical expe'rience . " (Patten,, 1971) 
Industry's part o£. the -cooperative effort is to provide the student (co-op,* 
intern, extern, etc.) with practical experience. 

}Cnoiiq^£^s. and- Associates (1972) -cite two principal reasons'business and 
industry support , cooperative -education. "Fir^t, they have jobs to*^b&.done. ^ 
'fftey find^cooperative students able and enthusiastic w^k^rs and eager) to 
lQ.arn^ c Second, cooperative ^duca^icJn is and has beerPfbng recbgnizep by' 
employers as a useful device for the recruitment ofypermanent personViel." 
KnowieS p^nt# out that "studies^ of employment records* consistently show 
that em^ioyees who worked tor an employer as cooperative students typicali^V 
remain longer and. are be1:ter employees , than those who had no prior connection 
with the company. ^Wi-tt^Jthe national spotlight now focused on off-campus , 
^xperie-Kce as a way toward relevance in education, the future of cooperative 
education appears brighter ^than e^er" — barring a prolonged sluggish economy.^ 
. V . * ' * 

Costs^^^^^e costs^ of training and development are not readily available 
to -Jbhe public' "and may not really be known within the business itself. ' 
Complex methods of accounting, which vary from one business to another, ma^ 
or may not charge training costs to another dispartm'ent , allow for trainee , 
expenses and wages, offset training costs with tr^in^e p?roduction,^etc. 

y , ' ^ * . • 

Some broad generalizations have been uncovered in 4he 'search for informa- 
tion aiDOut the costs of training. SchaefeV and Kaufman (1971), found that 
'"the large' firms tend to spend larger amounts on training . . .* About half 
of the firms eitKer did not wish or could not provide co'st estimates." 

r ^ . ' ' 

• ^ . Brecher (197i2) found in his study "that the costs 'of upgrading tend to ^ 
be ignored or minimized." -The most successful effort ^in his study - "the 
up.gradiflg of nurses aides to-Lxcensed Pta^tic^l Nurses' - involv^ an expendi- 
ture in excess of $6,000. per person." ' \ * * 

Barton-Dobenin and ^Hodgetts (1975) reviewed the costs, of seminars as 
up"grading devices. They 'report that the "American Management Association 
grosses, 11 over $10 milliph annually from its approximately 1600 seminars. . 
Major universities acrcount for another'- large percentage^of the ^rranagement 
training programs currently in existence." When. the entire picture is brought 
^into focus, there* are approximately 18,00Q trade associations and consultants 
"and moire than 2,000 private, and public educational institutions in the United 
^States con^ucti.ng business semjLnar?. " 

. • ,19. 

. * ' \ « ' 



^_ Ginsberg's foreword in the'Breecher (1972) report discusses posts of 

training. -He writes: "Training carries a cest. Employers are therefore ^ 
careful to train only as man^ workers as they have openings. Moreover, they 
are careful to provide only enough training so th'at the worker car^h^XidliB his 
" new assignment effectively. To pfrovi^e more would increase the probability* 
^hat the worker will look around for a new iob^which would make use of h,is 
^broadened competence and would pay more^"J"\ ^ ' 

Boyntcm (1967^) sumr«^rizes thd economics of training in^ two senter^ces: 
'^The emphasis placed on training costs' versus results will vary considerably 
depeyiding upon' management's requirements, ^ome organizations w:^ll feel that 
the resiblts justify any expense; others will run their training department 
with great caution.", ^ a - ♦ *' 

- — Evaluation . Training directors are concerned about evaluation 'as a ^ 
means of sePlmg the training budget for the next fiscal year. - Kirkpatrick , 
(^967) writes that ""the objectives of most training_programs c^n be slated 
m terms- of results, such a3: reduced turnover; teduci^d costs; improved effi- 
ciency; reduction in grievances; increase in quality- and quantity of 'produc- 
tion; or improved morale which, it is hoped. Wall *lead to 'seme of the 
previously stated resullf^. Fromi^an evaluation standpoint, it would be^ best' 
to evaluat a training programs directly m terms of results desired. There 
aire, however, so many complicating factors that it is extremerily *dif f icul t , 
if not impossible, to evaluate certain kinds of programs in terms of 
results^ Th(!refore, it is recojrimended that training directors eVal^iate* in 
terms of r4aqtion, learning, and behavior." -^i « ^ 

McBeath (1974) writes that "training in general is difficult* to assess 
statistically (above apprentice-type trayiing where successi^may be quantified) 
Management training requires largely subjective assessment. The effectiveness 
of training in improving' employee relationships generally, es'tablishing 

egtive practices and workable grievance procedure's, can be ^dged by the 
^ncy of problems, referred back .to^ department or other top manag^ent . ", ^ 

It would seem natural that top level management of prof i t-m'kking firms 
y?ould seek an eval-uation of its training bas^d an benef it-co^st analysis and 
t he a ssessment of measurable training objectives. Fauley (1975) acknowledges 
"that not all training programs lend themi^lves . to the'' clean development of 
a cost model. If the behavior change resulting from*your training program 
cannot be related in any way to* dollars earned, any attempt to develop-^a cost 
model will be unsuccessful . " * ' , * 

— Lundberg, Dunbaj:, and tBayl^ss (1973), referred to earlier, reveale'd that- 

"no -respbnding company they surveyed believed its program was ineffective, 
and only two out of 23 firms we^re uncertain about their program effectiveness, 
but many arq not confident of the reliability of the measures used. Wiile 
management training was judged to be largely effective, the reasons were not 
'altogether clear." * ^ ' ^ 

, / 
Trac^y (1974) prefers the term "control" in cheeking progress toward 

objectives to insure that timelvy action is takert to achieve objectives., 

"Control is the Tmeans of insuring that events, activities , ^progress , and 



results match plans, E;ffective control keeps plans Vid performance congruent, 
••adequate control is achieved by establishing measurable standards, comparing 
perf ormancK^ith the standards, identifying deviations' and shortfalls, and 
applyihg .corrective strategies to force performance ^to conform with plans."" 

Organization and Man^g^ment of Training 



Not ^'all the firms in the United States train their employees. Small 
firitis*^re inclined pot to train. Those that do may adopt a formalized program 
or rely on outside sources to meet their training needs. Th^ large corpora- 
tions are heavily committed to formalized hjii^fen resource development.^ l^a^ors 
other than the size of industry, listed by Reith, (1^67) which influence' 
organization of a training program are type of industry , -laWs , company objec- . 
tives and policies, nature of . the labor market, customer requirements and 
acceleration of technology. , * . '^ . 

"Organizing involves identifying the functions and activities that must 
be' conducted*, grouping of tH^e activities, and assigning 'each group to 'a 
leader" with authority. to manage." ^Tracey, 1974) A (&ne-man tr*aining program > 
would consist of a.tiTaining director ' with the -^I^Dor responsibility 'c^f coordi- 
nating training done pn-±he-job and under contr^c^Hy^y:>utside sourtes. # 
fiVe-man training^ organization may include sucli ,fijncti6ns as skills and techni- 
cal-training*, contract training ,. supervisor training, and^ training support 
ser^^icGS. . ' ' 

The organizational charts of large training programs anh cdrporate 
educa^tion centers reveal expansion is a result of adding more functions 
and/or t^reaking down trairTing functions into more discrete elements. Addi- 
tional f iSnctions more likely to be found on the organizational charts* o^ 
JLarge training programs include management/executive training, professional 
and technical training, evaluation and ^research , non-employee training, 
trainee service, etc The function of training and development in a large ^ 
training organisation,^ for example, can be* sub-divided into such discrete . „ 
^reas'.as skills ^^aining, supervisory training^ management training,* 
technical and professional traiping, sales and dealer training, safety train- 
' ing, contract training, and orientation training with a per son, or ^ team of^ 

persons responsible for each area. Sup©<5rt services of a large training 
^organization could be sub-divided ' into /such areas as^instructor -training, 
, training aids and m^dia, educational reimbursement, scheduling, training 
publications,, budgets and records, residential services , **e'tc . Larg^ training 
organizatioHS and corporate ediication centersifare nearly or totally indeperfdent, 
with a hundred or more prof essiona*! staf5 people who train several thousands 
of employees annually, ^ ' f 

The staffing of formalized, training programs is based on m^y v^iable 
factors-v Da}.y (1957) reviews the expanse of business and industi:y within 
■^wh'ich a training director performs. "Training occurs in all types of ^ "'^ 

industrial, business^ ,and governmental organizations. Training occurs in ^ 
big and small companies; in one locaticSi and in multi-location organizatio^ns. ^ 
There are one-map training departments; there are training departments having 



50 or more professional staff, ^people . Some training staffs report locally to 
the^line organizations, while others^ report to a higher staff level. In 
some ^instances, two training , staff s at one location may report to different, 
executives* Some training^taf f s act primarily as a consulting or coaching 
sei^ice to the line organization. In other organizations, the emphasis is 
on highly formal classroom activities within, or even outside, the organiza- 
tion. Training jcqntent ranges from basic company orientatio'n all the way* 
through the equivalent o-f university graduate-level courses. Employees trained 
ranged from unskij.led laborers through top scientists and company presidents. 
The nature of training is, wide and inclnjdes apprentice training, sales train- 
ing, customer training, engineering education, foremen training, office train- 
ing, man/agement and executive development. Personal qualifications to man 
th4 training function vary widely on edij^^ation and experience. In some si*tua-^ 
tionS',^ the training staff man acts primarily as an instructor, while ^n others' 
he performs largely a coordination or administrative functiorrr^ ^ 

The administrative head of an industrial training program generally 
holds the ^ title of Training Director or Manager, Perso^nnel Development. Of 
the 134 meijibers listed in the 1975 DirecJtOT of the Central Ohio Chapter of 
ASTD, 56 used training and 20 used development in their respective titles. 
Other titles of directors and trainers reflect rank or position within the 

. firmb^ training program, the kind and ievel of training being done, and past 
or preseuit relationships wit:h public education. Whitlock's (1967) studies 
found that "60 percent of *the college majors of training dir^ajfors he sur- 
veyed ^^d majors in business administration, psychology, or education with 

\he JC^^ning 40 percept scattered over the college curriculums; and the 
training directors had no foraal college training for the position bxjJt got 
it the hard way," ^ , ^ . * 

In a study of 238 ASTD members, Gossage (1%8) produced a multi-statemeftt 
profile of rhe training' director . Those statements of specific interest tq 
educators 'are as follows: "(1) fie has had on-the-job experience in training 
and development prioif to assuming duties as a training director; (2) he was 
employed for his first position on the basis of his formal education and his 
previous dkperier\ce in training and education; (3) he believes his teaching 
^experience- is 'the single most valuable of all his previous work experience; 
(4) he has a bachelor's degree with a major in business administration or 
economics. One-third of the ^directors have a master *s degree and It is 
probably in' education or business; and (5j the chances are two one , that he 
has never h^d a state-authorized education credential." Gossage *s main 
conclusion is thaj^ "industrial training directors are required to perform 
educational dutias for which they have not received appropriate, organized 
instruction." ^ 

In-service education for trainers takes many forms. ""Experience has 
shown that> subject ai;ea specialists can be taught to teach in a relatively 
short period of^ time, ,j^gg^^ ^asJ 2Lt is obvious that a man with a B*.A.. in education 
cannot quickly be prottid^ff^oth the four *'to six years^ of formal engineering 
education whji-ch he will require to teach advanced -engineering subjects in 
industr'y." Re^th (1967) Approaches used are company courses, conference , 
'leadership, college courses^; seminars ,^^pers6nal coaching, workshops, and ^ 
professional' membership in ASTD. * _ » • 
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The professional "organization is stimulating' continuing education and 
upgrading of itV trainer membership- "For the first time, ASTD awarded ^ 
continuing education units (CEU) to the membership who 3t|:ended the 1975 
National" Conference. Simply stated, a CELT is a method of_^giving rJcd^nition ^ 
^for participation at conferences, seminars, workshops, etc. ^Based/on 10 hours 
of attendance fqyr one unit, the continuing e'ducat?ion unit is a mfeasure to 
demonstrate' to an employer an individual '»s continuing education effort at *^ 
his or her chosen profession." ' , 

, Tlje Training 'ard^De^lopment^Joioma^ published by ASTD, reflects the 
state of "the art in industrial* training . It^is an important resource for 
the in-service trainer of Employees. A superficial review of Volume 27, 
1973 revealed that articles on a wealth of topics were contributed by 
authors from education, industry, the miliary/ gbvernment and consultant 
agencies. Articles written by autHors froirr""Trt(ucation and industry equally 
dominated the Volume » Of the authors designated as educators, half were 
associated with business management and administration with the remainder 
'representative of many other college* disciplines . On^ article was written by 
a vocational ^educator; about one in eight authors was a woman. The industrial 
training system is dependent upon the educators and scientists in the colleges 
and universities to delve into the unexplored and report findings to the 
profession through its professional journal. ^ 
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Conclusions y Predictions ^ and Recommendations 

The following fifteen conclusions, with no intended value judgments, are 
drawn about industrial training: ' • ^ 

Industrial training is so massive and varied that each generalization 
made about it has its exceptions. ' ' 

Tndustrial trainers operate almost wholly in a worl^ separate from * 
that of vocational education yet both worlds are similar. 

Industrial training is a private and somewhat guardec^ faction. 
I,t is not really coordinated, standardized, 6r coiranunicated among 
firms. - • ' * 

The overall purpose of industrial training is to, serve the firm ^or 
business by upgrading its human resources. 

Industry intentionally discriminates in the selection of trainees; 
it^is careful not to oVfertrain them for trie positions they are 
being prepared to hold. ^ jl ' 

' \ . Industrial training is continuing education provided adult employees 
/•^ with some level of gei^eral education and an experiential base. 

. / Industrial training tends to be. rather concrete, relevant, and purpose- 
ful. It is usually based on job analysis and guided by behavioral 
objectives. . r . 

^ ^ .* Industrial training in this century has grown fr<3ti apprenticeships 

to multilevel human resources development programs.^ Its instructional 
capabilities have been recognized especially in the past decade by 
the federal government as" a resource for helping ti^ain r^Lnorities 
and the unemployed. ^ * ' . ^ 

• . ^ ^ 9 ^ 

^ranscultu^al and/or cross-cultural training is becoming increasingly 
necessary as multicoVpor^ions are transactingOibre business inter- 
nationally and mobility of their skilled ^workers , managers, and 
executives stretches a^cross the world. 



Business' and industry are becomini^mor^vij 



training for reasons whi 
the profit motive to educational 



ng of altruism through 
experimentation . 
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Employers of ' cooperative student^ enthusiastically endorse the * 
cooperative 'approach^. 'Cooperative education has created a gooa 
strong relationship between i^trckistry and public education. 

■ , S 

Indjistrial training directors generally are from business martacrBment ^ 
business administratioi^i, or psychology who have had no college 
traming^^ for the positions they hold. Trainers are often technologic- 
' , cal speciali&ts taught to tea&h> in a short period of time. '{ 

Industrial training journ^s and -textbooks are contributeci to more 
heavily by college, faculty than any other group. 

Testing and evaluation are not strong^ areas' within industrial train- 
ing programs. Governmental and* societal pressures aBe on industrial 
traiiUnqto eliminate, thqse selection devices validated on criteria * 
other tharK job requirements anci to validate its tests qn minorities. 
Management is demanding more careful accbuntability from its train- 
ing programs^ 

1 * * . • 

It is not technology nor' capital, but ratheV an adequate supply of* 

competent employees that is the decisive factoi?-'of production and 
marketing in the established corg^ratiea. This realiza.tion has 
prompted busi|3^ess and Industry to^ foster, a closer relationship \ 
with educators and researchers in* the educational institutions. 

Predictiorfs tend to prompt one to prepare to meet the conditions and/or 
circumstances forecasted. It is hoped the following nine predictions serve 
that purpose. They are as follows: . s ) * 

"There appears to be no ditni/iishment of industry's enthusiasm for 
y training pr:og;:ams. Ratherr~all signs indicate .that 'the future will 
see more of them than did the^^ast." (Haf tQp^obhein and Hodgetts, 
• 1975) ^ K ^ 

*'There will be a^ne^d for a more effective interface among government 
\ education, and industry, interchanging personnel among these organi- 

zational systems will increase as problems intensify." (Lippitt, 
1975) ^ ' : . \ ' r ' • 

Jol^restructuring and worker participation in decision making will 
_ be used increasingly to cut down alienation and humanize technology. 
Education should be in the forefrqiit in facilitating this cha'nge. 
' (I'dea from Taylor, 1974) / ^ . j 

"The executive shortage which has .been experienced around the worfd 
will probably be wivth us in the ne:it decade or more* The rise of 
^ the intei^ttational business orientation prevalen*^ amotig firms in 

leadij>^ countries throughout^ J:he world^ indicatesVthat tHere will be 
an increased need f or ^a new type of executive development, namely, ^ 
^that of manager competent to functi^pn in the multinational oorpoxa*- 
tion and organization." (Patten, 1971) ^ ^ 



"A great deal of discussion has taken place abou\ ,the role of liberal 
education in th^ development of executive talent for business. There 
is a growing movement in the direction of liberal education for 
-executives." (Goldwin and Nelson, 1960)^^*^^^^ i 

"Finally the industrial S*ystem must rely on the state for trained 
, \ and educated manpower, now the decisive factor of production," 
(Galbraith, 1971) 

' "We can see the integration of manpower planning, training pro^* ' 
f . 'grams and^ opportunities for learning in industry with the evolving 

* * ^ arid virtually 'all -gncompassing legislative force in American society, 
'i The classroom and the factory are more than ever . interconnected , 

ajid the'^same _^is true for the office ancj for the professional 
occupations." (Patten, 1971) - 

/ "Industry is likely to become more international in char^^tef** and 

to diversify -its markets. It will have to be sensitive to societal 
values 3nd assume more respons^ility for its employees." (Tracey, 

. ,y 

. . "With the n^tioAal spotlight nqw strongly focused on off-campus 
^ experience as a way toward relevance in educ^ition, t^e future of 
' ^ cooperative education appears brighter than ever." (Knowles and 
Associates., i|||[^) 

Burt (1967) aptly wrot^, "What is needed, more than ever before in the 
history of vocartional* education', is dynamic, constructive action to add new 
difhension and scope to, its programs. It can -achieve this goal to the extent 
it succeeds in making industrial participation, involvem'eijt , and ^identification 
with the schools a vital part of the total occupational education system of 
our nation." 

The following action-oriented recommehdations offer' ways and means to 
Strengthen the business-industry-education relationship ,in your state. 
I^^is^ recommended .that you-- - 

Survey the scale and scope of your adult vocational training with 
the intent .of offering more breadth and depths* jin some areas 
there is a* shortage of part-time (later afternoon,^ evening , ^nd 

. i Saturday) training opportunities under public dLspices for workers 

» who seek to add to their skills. ' 

Make known to business and inSustry your expertise in the /6&iiavi oral 
* sciences and indicate your willingness to consult. Industrial 

management, fo^ example, needs blueprints on how to mo^a democratically 

* r'elease humsfn potential to achieve high production. ^ 

• - _ 

* ' i * 

Look outside of education, to business and industry for direction in 
imptoVing your curriculum otherwise obsolescence anddsragnation may 
♦ prevail. Base the curriculum on job. analysis and move toward the 

use of bejiavioral ^iJ^ectives for instruction and evaluation . 



Expand your cooperative education programs to include more students 
in the school and more businesses in the community. This approach t 
to' teaching and learsning is ideal for. all parties. It must be ' 
nurtured^ to i'ts full potential. ^ ^at 

Provide your students not on^y with technological skills but also, 
and perhaps more importantly, with human Kfi^atiions skills. Industry 
can- overcome the technological skills def:^.Sncies of its employees; ^ 
modifying behaviors, values, and attitudes presents more difficulty. 

Become intimately familiar with human resource needs data .in your 
stat^ (use the- employment service, contact employers, and refer , 
to tlie literature). Then add and -revise training* programs to meet 
projected' employment needs. 

Initiate an exchange program between, your vocational education and 
industrial training staffs. Exchange visiting interns, externs, 
and trainers for' visiting industrial professors, managers, and 
administrator^ . 

Encourage industrial training directors in your area or state to 
utilize the services of your educational institutions by having ' 
employees enroll in, the courses ^yhich will as^ilst them -in their 
employment. This requires that the training director be fully 
informed about appropriate courses, CQ;sits, .and admissions procedures • 
Hold the classes after working hours. * ' 

Assist your state and local advisory commi-f^t^es on vocational educa- 
tion in terms of industrial representatioil}^'nd effectiveness^ in 
^rdmoting training programs which produce ^graduates who are in 
'demand by bjasiness and industry, J ^ * 

' ' ^ » <^ °" 

Recogn"^z^ that* the employee-initiated, employee-directed process of 

skill acquisition is perhaps the most important of all mobility 

routes in business- and industry- Enrich your courses and meet 

the needs of employed worker^ by generating a plan to recruit a 

percentage of .this potential into your pro^g/ams, 

f » < 

Explore funding $ourCes outside of educa^tion for support to train the 
unemployed and minorities, and to upgrade employed workers. The 
Department of Labor, revenue sharing* aaencies, business and industry, 
labor organizations, and pthers entertain proposk^^for^ fellowships, 
spholarships, and costs of training pro)g;rams* * 

L 

Get actively involved with trainers and training directors of ^ • 
business and industry, government, and the -military. Give more 
attention to relationships which emanate from memberships and 
participation in the pr»Qf essional training associations and meetings 
of business and industry • 



Human resource development is complex and it is costly; it mus^ not be 
done in an irresponsible way. By establishing formal or informal Qj.^ances 
of business and industry, education^ and goverfiment at locals state, ahd* 
national levels, the well-being of our American society should be enhanced 
immeasurably. A carefully coordinated effort coupled with a comprehensive 
master plan will improve the-artitulation of training programs which can 
assure with a minimum of ^duplication and waste an ample supply of well 
trained wprkers . Hopefully, some vocational educators will -be motivated to 
initiate some of the preceding recommendations and/or this proj>osed plan » 
of action in their respective states. * • 
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Labor Looks at Vocationai lEjclucation, ^ 

by Kennecn R. Edwards* 

♦ 

Cufrrent opinion indicates tinac the American education system is failing. 
Much of this ©pinion is formed wicnouc even a nebulous 'pe^"cept:;,on as 'to wnat 
might be the underlying causp . Even tne eauc^tor f^ls to pxoperly address 
the situation.* Raiely is an inquiry made zo establish wnich educational 
system has failed — that ot the sciuccuxed classroom or, tha?t established— 
outside the classroom? Whpse educational sysc^m has failed — putlic, piivace, 
or that which may be accriiDUced to cne cnuicn, -^ofme, street, ol wozKplace? 
Where has the educational system railed — in values, literacy; motivation, 
productivity, or obb placenient? Under wnat conditions has the syst.em tailed 
and why did the system fail? . . . - 



Rationale and Trends 

^ / ' . ' ' ' ■ ■ 

Comparing the two yeafs, 19]^ apd 1971, in terms of school years com- 
pleted by adults,^ wbuld lead us to the beli^t that *the ^school system has^ 
not 'failed, but rather has*achievea some degree of success. The number of 
adults with less than five years of education has droppe(J from 11.1% to • 
5.0% of the population while persons with four or more years of high school, 
has increased from 34.3% to 56,4% of tne population* Although these statistics 
are interesting, they do 'not andica.te tjne degree of proficiency or tne quality • 
of education. Is the degree of educational attainment measured only by 
numbers, or may this also be correlated with the educational achievement of 
the •two groups 

At this point one should pause and endeavor ±o define achievement. Is 
the ability to achieve -ba^d on the ability to tJfe a test? Is it the 
ability to gain job placement, or, is it the ability to succeed in life? , 
' ' ' ' * , ' / ' 

To many, achievement is marked by credentials — high school diplomas, 
trade sc^ilooI certificates and baccalaureate an^ graduate degrees, which when 
related to work performance, many times, fall short^f their expectations. 
In fact, t tiey ma y produce the opposite effect to that desired. 



*Kenneth R. Edwards is -Director^^of Skill Improvement Training for The 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Washington, D.C. * 



' studies of individuals with less fomal education tend to indic^tfe 
that they are more loyal and more productive than persons. with higher formal 
educational achiveraents-,*^ Further, i^ecent insurance company^ research* . . 
indicates that as adults , 'those with less formal education are better drivers* 
^as they have more awareness to what they are doing, and to external conditions 

Analyzed data prepared by the U.S. Department of La^or- and .Commerce , 
dealing with the growth of the Gross National Product and the manpower needed 
to 'produce it, indicate that the^ economy itself is not changing rapidly 
enough to absorb into the' work force the increase of individuals with higher 
education. This is further enhanced by manpower reports suggesting that I 
80-85% of the present employment opportunities cbuld be filled by pe^rsons 
possessing" only high school educations. However, to most corporate personnel 
manager^ and recruiters', the importance of accumulating diplonvas is greater 
'today than ever before. In their words, "it tends to give to those tliat ha've 
such a running start." Running start or nQ,t, the accumulation of advanced 
degrees has not only eroded many placement opportunities, but has changed 
many eihploym^ent conditionsT. Salary ratios between senior and beginning 
employees in many industries Wave fal^erf^ as have the starting salary 
differentials b^ween adults with^ college degrees and adults with only high 
school diplomas. From-1969 to 1973, this differential decreased to 13%, and 
it ,is forecasted to drop another 10% before the end of this decade,^ 



ranting employment on the basis of .numbers of advanced degrees during 
a , time^ wheri^ the economy is depressed has not only tiad an adverse*^ef f ect on 
gob security and layoffs," b^jt also reemployment opporturfities for those with 
advanced degrees. 

One. might vender what diploma grabbing has to do with vocationlT educa- 
tion. TQt attempt to. answer this we must accept two assumfSition^ : that^all 
educatiomis vocational, as it prepares a person to achieve, and that labo2;> 
,ii5 a commodity. ^ . 

To utiuize or* discard a certain commodity, is based on two factors: 
need and af rordability . Although af f ordability is quite easy to visualize, 
need is not \as it is based ultimateJLy on personal judgment and status 
criteria becomes an issue. Also, like any other commodity, it follows the 
,same*path as ^other consumer products. When it is in short supp2?y, we take 
what we can get, and of^^n in greater quantities than we need.' However, „_ 
when it is in\abundance, become very serectig/e, so selective in fact, 
that we tend tp iTuy more"^ Assumed . qua li^ty than we need. Thus, in terms of 
employment, when the selection ratio^o„£ nevT applicants to job openings 
becomes imbalanped, it triggers demands for traditional status criteria, ^ 
Although not justifiable in terms of; job performance, it tends to eliminate 
a vast number of applicants without advanced educations, ^* 



When status ^criteria is triggered, as it is now and will be for the n§xt 
several years, ba^rring a major war or natural catastrophy, the. success of 
those in vocational education dims unless 'success is achieved in placement 
and utilization, the product is repackaged apd heavily advertised to create , 
demand, t)r selection based on a status criteria' is declared discriminatory. 



\ 



ly sumnerizmg venous reports, it appears that vocational education, 
espe^all^t^^ the secondary level, has hacf' a i^ismal performance level.' 
Further, by certain evaluations, it would appear that is a very expensive,* 
form of education with little reward.^ » . - 

However, in many instances ," the critics have somehow failed to see the 
opposite side 9f the "coin* A certain amount of credit must be given vocational 
education for distracting students away from o^r tain occupatj-Dns , whether 
it is intentional on the part of the .instpa^€or imparting to the student the 
actual job,^fflit:anc!e requir^emeijts , or unintentional by the student discovering 
his own limitations or satisfactions throii^h self-evaluation or experimenta-* 
tion, makes no difference because it is an unrecorded benefit ^ to industry 
in general. ' . " 

, One of the justifiable shortcomings of the present vocational^ education 
system is its own system of a.ccoufiting. There is a dire need to establish 
some form of meaningful traceability within each of its institutions which 
will nof^nly show the monetary worth; but also the social' worth of ea'ch 
vocational education program. The accounting ^hould also include the " 
contributions to the program of the student ^nd vocational student organi- 
zations. Today,* many success stories of former vocational students may be 
-CQntributed to* the student organizations, and x\o% the clirriculum as one might 
expect. Student organization memlibrship, in many instances,, serves ds a key 
to^opening employers* doors,. An excellent example is the strong tie formed 
between, general Motors Service Dealers and the Vocational Clubs of America / 
(V'IGA) , to which automotive students belong- ' ' • 

Today, even with an unemployment rat;e of 8.4%, Arngj^ieem^ndustry is 
seeking highly p'^id cooperate executives, engineers, medical technicians^ 
precision welders, salespersons, and skilled workers. However; vocational 
schools and their courses are n6t designed to meet many of these demands. 
Irj the case of the skilled worker , -vocational education has always been 
inept. ^ It has attempted to train tor a single jt>b/ and not for an occupa- 
tion in an industry, like the cbnstruQtion industry. Vocational training 
at ^he • secondary level, and* some post-secondary levels, tend to focus on 
certain traditional trades; carpentry, bricklaying, residential electricity, 
^tc.> each being an elemenf/of .an industry, but not ^e industry itself. 
^It is \rue that sane employment opportunities may^ be achieved through this 
typ"e of training? ^however, in most instances the opportunities are of short 
ran^e, and the student is left to join the unemployment rolls as a semi- ^ 
skilled^'=l:aborer . Vocational education' would make a greater contribution 
by teaching the fundamentals of the industry: tools, materials, print 
reading, use of catalogues, and speciif icatigns, ' Two of the bi^ggest contri- 
butionfe that veJcational' education could make to the construction industry 
would be, to equip students with a solid background* in blueprint reading for» 
all- types of construt:tion/ and to teach enough welding so that each student 
can **tacJc and cut.'* ^ . ' 



The narrow outlook of vocational educativOn *has. lead toother errorsr^ 
in: relating the needs of one or two employers 'to thos^^'of th'fe whole 

^community resulting from a lacfk of communication with the community, state^ ^ 
regional and national bodies as to their concerns; attempting to fit tradi- 
tional occupation ^kills into new occupations; direct»4?rt9 less able and poorly 
motivate^ students into vocational education on the grdbnds th^t their ' ^ 
educational needs cannot be met in apy .other way; allowifig those in general 
education to refer to vocational education as the home of the misguided 
student and underachiever ; allowing vocational education to bQO^me a dumping 
ground for has-been ]^eachers, w^io lack job experience, in t^he fields they 
are teaching; failing- to provide as much mastery over mental skills as the 
student is* capable of acquiring; failing to motivate students tcfward the t* 
dignity of work; failing to Impart the reali1p.es of earning., a living* to the 
student; teaching occupations which have no known .market ; failing to* seek the 
opinions and assistance of both labor and management; *failing to communicate 
with or heed the opinions of community-based organizations, manpower agencies/ 
and local governmentsT failing to^equig students with entrepreneurial skills; 
failing to provide^ the student^^^^^xh meaningful knowledge as'^ to changing job 

^-requirements { work place requirements, ^consumer information,' the need f or ^ 
conservation, and the acquisition of self-taught skills* ^^'f ' ^ 

Although many personnel managers and labor ^officials will state that the 
''vocational education program falls short because it lacks general education 
courses necessary f^r students to obtain employment,'^ most will confess that 
they ^re simply protecting their investment. What they heed, however, are 
people who have three abilities . anc^ Qne desire: the ability to communicate; 
the ability to reason; the ability .to work with others? and the desire to 
work, ' ^ ' y ^ 

It must be notea that manual skills are not mentioned, but they play an 
extremely important p^rt 'in tlie general scheme' of all eclucation. Every youthr 
should learn to typ? a^^.it is almost a general requirei^nit in today's society. 
Even QtTngressmen, sel^ting young lawyer^ to be aids, will' look f6r typing 
abiliti^es," Those with the capaI5ilities of goihg into the professional world 
should bP equipped with notehand and other forms of shor^and.- 

<9 ^^-^ 

Many skills^-ttSU^lly found oig^y in craft and mechanical curriculums, 
are not justified ^s the basis of /employment , but jrather. Ss the*lj>Qsis of 
sur,vival in li\fe* *These include: auto and home maintenance, home making, 
-tfi^ consumer education from agriculture to ^tra^c^e 'and /industry discipline. 

^ . 

It might be interesting to note thgt according ''^^ 1974' statistics, 
almost one fiiillion children under IS^ears of age are rirvang with ^heir father 
as t:he only 'parent , ^ that in one out of six, households , ^ ^woman is the sole 
suppo?:ter of the family, and that- although^ there arg five million unskilled 
jobs, a great portion of these are filled l3r^' importe^d lAbor. Dro]^uts , 
general Curriculu«i graduates, and those .wHp^^epart college befo.re receiving 
a^ degree each year total 2.5 million young^'^eople This number, combined 
wj-th the number of imported laborers, will completely fiil /the'linskilled 
labor market for the fast of t^e century. / * . ^ - ^ 

■ . • ' ' " ^ 36 " ' ' 



Changing Life-Styles and Grbwth \ * 

*■ » 

• ^ Other life-style patterns .ala^i^de^rv^e* observation, especially- by 

those planning and jEinancing \r©eational education courses and curriculums . 

^ ' Forty-two percent of those eligible for the work force are minorities.^ 

Some nfust be trained for advancement so they may improve their social and* 
^ ^ e,coi;iomic status. Others must be brought into the work force .^^There are 

fu^tl^er obligations^ when fehe vtork force' is expaild'ed^in accordance'to 
^ *' • Okun*s Law. However,^ in many vocational and educational classes, especially 
I those in the> higher mechanical and tecftnicfal disciplines, there are no 
^ ^ mino^dTEies. Thus employers , cannot fulfill their .<?oimiitments to equal* employ- 
^ menty In fact, if vo'cational education would commit itself to train-minori- 

ties ^nd females according to the ratio published for .standard metropolitan | 
areas, a vast number of ^doors would be o^ex), to graduates, ^especially at the 
secondary level. v 

' ^ . -'^ 

It is aot difficult to .understand that shortages of energy, natural 

r£50urces, and Capital will 'not only produce dragtic^changes in/,ptjr life- 
style, but also in our- technology . - Each of these changes will necessitate 
y almost overnight changes in vocational and technical education since our 
li€e-style is closely integratec? with the affluent use of these three items. 

. • • y 

4 We ^re using energy at a dramatically increasirig rate, lo the past 50 

years, the amourft of coal yised-is equal to the total amoun^ used previously. 
In the last 20 y^ar§l/<we have ueed as much^gas as was used previously. 
In the last'. decade, we have useld as much electricity as was^ used since the 
♦ utili^atioiV of electricity, and £he world-wide use of energy has just*be,gun. 

. ^ The same c9mparisons may be made of other^ natural resources — wood, metals, 
and 'water. At the midpoint, of . this centry f^^merica ditranked all other* 

• countries in its abund^rlce of ^natural resources. However), in Ikss than 25 
years, manj^ of thdse res'oiarces have been consumed. Today, in the world. 

^ . market place, the USA may only ♦be looked to for food and. coal. 

», • ' ' , 

Capital has be4n expanded to the breaking point. A great deal o& capital • 
has been^misused and is continuing to be Misused. By 1967, inflation ftad 
devalued the dollar to such a degree that a new base ye^r was established.' 
This could happen again. 

Odr present society is based in many needs — the availab'ility of jobs, 
^^nergy, resources, ^nd capital. Much of our present day vocational education 
i9|' based on th^ same requirements. 

'Future use of energy, resources, and capital will necessitate the ^ 
development of new job skills. ' There i*s already evidence .of this in several 
industries. The innovations will noMt only cifaate new jobs and bring** ^out 
•changes in the labor markets, tut v^l also bring about changes in old jobs. 
« - This will Call^for the reeducation of' most of our work.'foree- which should 
serve as a challenge to those in vocational education. 
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No accurate ^Predictions can be-mad^'as to the impact future changes 
will havk on, vocational education. However, it does^not take a crystal ball 
to visualize the impact of other items, such as: metric conversion, urban- 
rural renewal-, leisure and recreation, transportation systems, some form of 
^pi;;ep\id health care, and military endeavors in vocational education. 

It is quite 'interesting to note t±at although many, of these changes are 
now undefwa^, vocational education has not moved to accept this challenge. 
In referring to "The Job Miead, Manpower Policies in the South, it may 
be noted that while the South has *had more socioeconomic change than any other 
region, it has remained profoundly poor. This fostered, in recent years, a 
steady growth in^manuf acturing; however, even with some federal assistance, 
vocational education programs have not been updated to comply with the chang- 
,ing requirements of the job market, thus, causing employers. to import skills 
and to seek CETA funds to update present labor force skills. It may be fur- 
ther noted that even today, more vocational education students are enrolled 
in consumer and homemaking education courses than in any other curriculum. 

Another comparison can be made in the field of energy Resources whicji 
will be found dtn^ developed in rural America. Some ^ral areas do rlfet support 
even a one-room school house. Yet, ^these same areas will require skilled 
manpower for construction, operation, and maintenance, hvt excellent ^ample 
is the skilled construction work force that will be required to build a 
'gasification plant at Mexican Hat, Utah--8, 000* craftsmen^, 

Al'though there will be growth and changes in many ^industries, certain 
industries will be on the declinfe. It is quite interesting to review the 
forecasts issued by the.Bureau of Labor Statistics . This^should be 
, regarded as one of the most important tools in educational planning. Although 
it bay not forecast the numbers as accurately as some would like, it has done 
an excellent job of forecasting trends an4 ar^PSS^'^^ere labor surplus will 
occur.. If those that operate' the factory ^^^ad been using guidelines, they 
would have seen, in 1963, that there would he a surplus of electronic 
engineers and technicians in 1967-68. As early as 1968, jthey wduld have seen 
that there would be a surplus of teachers in the mid-sevepties . Their curren t 
forecasts from now until the mid-80* s, show a marked shift toward white 
collar occupations. Especially good growth, areas which are .forecasted are 
clerical, professional, and technical workers. The*" least girawEh is fore- 
casted for blue collar workers, whije farm workers' negative growth pattern 
will continue at an increasing r§te. ' , • 

It has been apparent to the^ labor movement for quite some time that 
those making projections of job openings, do not use such tools. In^fact, 
we^oftA (jji^stion the. t.ools they use*' * ' 

* ,For example, although all forecasts indicate a decline an agriculture 
labor. North Carolina is still training 3/000 stud.ents in agricul^ture. The 
state^.:.of Illinois* vocational education office projected labor demands^ of 
•approximately 1.4 million vocationally trained in f973 . In doing so, the 
projection a'ssumed that nearly one-thi^d of the'^ntire Illinois Wrk^ force 
would need immediate replacement when the truth of the matter was that only 
6% was* realistic. ^ 



' It is true that certain measures taken;by the federal and local govern- 
ments will not fulfill some predictions. However, it must be remembered that 
mest of the jobs created by government are artificial and have been created 
for a short period 'of time in an attempt to create a counter-cyclical flow of 
income in our economy. In short, these jobs must be regarded as an income- 
maintenance program rather than expansion in our work force. 



Overview ^ ^ > « 

Vocational education has long needed a new package. *It must address 
itse'lf to "all walks of life at all levels. It must, by some means or other, 
influence students at an early age ,to select courses, etxid not wait until a 
person is ready to leave school. Natural talent must be recognized and 
developed. * » 

History shows that unless funds are set aside categorically for special 
groups, no emphasis is placed on training for minorities. In a study by 
Wellford Wilms of the University of California, almos't eight out of ten 
public and preprietary school graduate from lower level, clerical, or 
service-worker programs, get jobs related to their training; however, they 
."barely earn the federal minimum wage. 
/ J * 

Vocational , education must also learn to address itself to the community 
in which it operates. T6o often community leaders view vocational educa- 
tion as an independent agency created to teach hobby courses to the affluent. 
It must also communicate with industry, both management and labor, from the 
"moip and pop*'* store oij the corner,' to the largest of the multi-nationals. 
At present, mt)st of this communication is being done by the student or a 
student, organization . If you expect your commodity to be consumed it must 
be sold, and -presently it is not being sold, and in many . instances , no tf even 
advertised.' 

Speafeipg^f labor, vocational education conducts most of their programs 
as though^rade unionism was not a fact of life, which it truly is. Not 
only^^at, it is also a growing fact of life. Through its efforts, it has 
^ rought most of tlie social changes that we all enjoy: free public education, 
social "^Iteurity, retirement reform, minimum wage, and has^ done more*^to save 
the economy of the United States than any other group. On Capitol Hill and 
at the White House, organized labor has been one of the closet friends that 
vocational education has and.lt is time that it is included in all curriculum-. 

Questions one might ask of . voca^i^nal education: 




1. Will it supply digni% to the ^ "World of Work?" 



2. /Will our present teachers be capable of teaching according to the 
* demands of the "Working World?" 

<' ~' 

3. How will teachers gain the actual on-the-jpb experience needed to 
make vocational education feasible at all grade levels and at whose 
expense?' 

39 
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4. Can students be taught, ^nd will they ac^^ept the ethics of 'the 
working world? ^ 

5. Will employers, who jiow require a baccalaureate degree, loyer their ^ 
standards to accept vocational; education students 'from secondary 

and post-secondary pjgggrams? 

6. How will pa^sent programs meet the needs for ear^^ age and grade 
level counseling and guidance?, . ' • ^ 

7. Can vocational skill training survive in 'a formal education environ- 

z >i > 

ment? * 

8. How many Workers or older .youths will toe displaced when attempts are 
made to place teachers and students on g^bs to gain work experience? 

Will parents accept vocational training as a replacement for the 
time-honored dream of a college edttpation for their cl}ildren? . ^ 

10.. Will the occupational community be used as a source of information, 
or will the educators assume that they know what is best? 

11. Can the total world of work be made' meaningful to all?. 

12. How can the system be triggered on and off so as not to flood the 
market and. yet furnish an ample supply? 
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Using pase Studies 
as an Instructional Device 

by James L. Donovan* 



Our concern in this seminar is industry-education innovations, and 
that expectation, it may come as a surpris^to see a discussion of the case- 
study method li&ted in the schedule- Case studies are hardly something new 
under 'the sun; they've been with^us for a long time.^ They're a staple in 
training in business and industry, and it's not possible to get through a 
graduate business school anywhere without being exposed to a large number of 
case studies. ' ^ 

* The ^act that case studies have been around so long and yet continue to 
endure indicates, I think, that they serve a genuine need. 

The case study method ^ndtares;' it continues to* be used for a number of 
reason^- First, it satisfies an interest we all have in human beings. We 



like stories, and case studies are stories, 
and that very fact giv^S them an interest. 



They're concrete and specific. 



Even more important, case studies enable us to approximate real-life 
problems. Injoep^ life, . problems don't come to us neatly packaged and labeled. 
Tcike the case of a car mechanic- People come to him sometimes with nothin^^ 
more than the report of ^^"funny noise," and the mechanic must ask the 
necessary ,4juestions before he can properly diagnose the' problem. A manager * 
in a manufacturing plant finds that the reject rate in Kis department has 
risen sharply. He knowjs he has a problem, and then he bust get to work to 
'discover causes and cures. ^One of^the great values of case studies is that, 
they can present problems -in the sl|ne way. They present us with facts — 
perhaps not even all the facts — and we have to sort th6m out to arrive at 
causes and conclusions. 

Because they are specific and concrete, case 'studies .force us to look 
at our' assumptions and to specify our standards. Whether we're dealing with 
case stiadies or real problems on the job, we always operate on certain 
assumptions — assumptions about ourselves, about other people, about what makes 
people tick, etc. Discussing a case study can cause us to look at the 
assumptions w^ make -and perhaps consider their validity- In the same* way, 



* James L. Donovan is Director -of Sales Training for the Bank Building 
Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri. ■ . • 
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case studies can make us specify the standards we want others to meet. 
Teachers have stajidards of performance for thieir students; managers have 
standards of performance for their subordinates. When a customer comes in 
complaining about a funny noise in his car, we would hope the mechanic 
h^s a standard by which he can evaluate the customer's report. The mechanic 
should know what noises. the car makes when it's running properly; only in 
that way will he be able to tell when a car- is running improperly. " 

A problem is a deviation from the normal or the desired state; we have 
to know what's normal — i.e. , hav e a ^standards — in order to recognize a prob- 
lem. If we recognize a. problem in a case study, it's because something 
^ ^P't meet our standards, and this gives use an opportunity to compare our 
perns^rmance standards with ttiose of others. ^* 

Case studies can also be used to teach methods of analyzing problems, 
whether, these are problems with people or things <Jr systems. This is 
basically why the Harvard Business School places such emphasis on the* case- 
study** method. ' r o ^ 

What makes for a good case study? Basically, it has to be discussable. 
There must be .room for more than one interpretation, at ie^s't initially, and 
perhap^ultimately as well. It should contain enough data so that people can 
develop a position and advance an interpretation. It can be long and 
detailed — if you've seen any of ^trie ,case studies, from the Harvard Business 
School, you know they tend ih this direction — or it can be very short, not 
much more than a few sentences, but there hars to 3e sonpthing there that 
engages the read9r's attention. I^am attaching examples of some case 
studies I have founds very discussable. (I say thii^ at the risk of seeming 
« immodest, since I wrote two of the 'three cases, but I have never regarded 
modesty 'as my long suit.) 

Given a good case gtudy,'how should it be used? 'Many people object to 
case studies, saying that you can't learn anything ^from them. "It may be 
thprf^some of these peopler want to avdid th^ work of learning; they want some- 
one to tell them what it is they ought to know. Yet I've seen case study 
discussions carried on in a totally aimless fashion, ,gbing nowhere and 
concluding nothing. So it certainly is possible to use a case study ,so that ^ 
nobody learns anything, but that's not the only way; there are alternatives. 

.When w^ use case 'studies, ,we have to have objectives we're aiming at, 
just as we should with any other ki'nd of instructional device . For example 
I've used one of the attached case studies, "Alexander Selkirk," to teach 
people how to ^palyze performance problems. J use tj>^ method spelled out 
by Mager and Pipe in their bCok, Analyzing Fevformanoe Problems (Fearon 
Publishers, Belmont, California, 1970). (I have discussed this in an article, 
"^n Approach to Case Studies," in the March 1975 issue of the Trainirig and 
Development Journal.) "The College Cafeteria Case" is a very good case for 
discussing motivation in Work groups. The very short cases ("Henry Adams," 
etc.) I've used to teach managers how to set behavioral objectives. After ^ 
discussing the cases, the manage^rs are asked to set measurable objectives 
or goals for each of the people in the cases. , 

Case studies are a flexible and effective tool for personnel development. 
Properrly used, they're both enjoyable and insttxictive . How ^could a teacher . 
or trainer ask for more? 
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Alexander Selkirk^ Weave Roo^ Foreman 



For two years, Alexander Selkirk hasVbeen a foreman in one of the two 
weave rooms at the Minot Te.xtile Company. ' * ; 

He seems to be a person wha succeeds in whatever he tries. In school, 
.he was in the top ten percent of his class, yet he v^rked at part-time jobs 
to pay most of his school expenses and was quite active in athletics. ' In 
high school and college, he was on the track team and set a record for the 
880 that still stands. He also was an excellent boxer and was on the boxing 
team all through college. After college, he went to work for a consumer-goods 
manufacturer. In the ^three years he worked there,'' he was twice named foreman 
of the year. 

He came to Minot with no experience in textiles. -Some people around the' 
mill were hesitant about putting a man witn no textile experience in charge 
of the weave room, but Selkirk has -done an excellent job. He has studied hard 
'and in two years has learned more than many men do in ten. He has a good 
technical kriowledge of textiles and the weaving process. 

4 

\ He has very good relations with the people on his shift; even the old 
timers who spoke slightingly of "the kid" when he first came to work now 
like and' respect him. 'He has convinced the people on his. shift that he 
has their best interests at heart and will go to bat for them. Turnover aiid. 
absenteeism are lower on his shift than'' on any other shift in either weave 
room. ^ " » 

yihen he came'i:o.the mill, he launched, on his own initiative, a vigorous 
cost reduction program, and his sliift now preseSB^s a cost picture that makes • 
the general manager exceedingly happy. ' ' 

In many respects, he is one of the most outstanding young men ever to 
come to work at Minot. He is a man of great talent. 

But the company pays a price for this talent. He is fiercely and single- ^ 
mindedly determined to make liis shift the 'best one in Winot Textile. He 
is interested only in carrying out his assignments, and he doesn't give a 
rap for the rest* of- the- organization. ' * * *^ „ f >^ 

For example, ^ one occasion' one of his looms broke down at^^a'^time when 
the mill was under real pressure to get production out. He went down to the . 
other weave room and found one of the '5B^intenance men working on a broken loom 
^own there. He ordered the man up to fix his loom. The man went to Selkirk's 
weave room because, as he later claimed, Selkirk said that> the plant engineer 
had authorized it. Selkirk denied that he sax^.this; nevertheless, his loom 
was fixed before thB other foreman's. ^ 
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When Selkirk needs the services of any of the staff functions — engineering, ^ 
accounting, employment — he raises such a storm that, ^am the industrial engineer 
put it, it^s a whole lot easier to do what he asks and get him off your 
/back," / , ^ ' ^ ' ; , ' 

The other foremen quite naturally despite Selkirk. They feel that their 
needs are pushed aside until his are taken care^of.. They feel that he will^ 
never cooperate with them unless he is directly.^ordered to, and even then will 
cooperate grudgingly. 

Their dislike for him is returned in kind; "he feels that they loaf along |^ 
in their jobs and that they envy him because of^his success. Ort one membrable^ ^ 
occasion, *he told the spinning room manager, a man who is one level higher in 
man^ement than SelKirk, that he was "an incompetent^lunlc who ought to be 
thrown out on the street." Later Selkirk volunteei^ an apology, but it did 
little to .soothe the manager's ruffled feelings. 

Jack ^<bwland,,-the manager of the weave room and Selkirk's immediate 
boss, has spoken to' Selkirk several times about the way he acts. Selkir 
always responds in^^the same way: ' ' ^ 

/ . ' ^ C ' 

"I know' it gets people* stirred up, but^you'-ve ^ot to in order to get 
anything done ^round'^here . ' Besides, my ^record sh6ws it'§ the right way, 
doesn't it? I'm^better than, thesf'^ys in every measuasable way — in produc- 
tion, costs, turnover, morale." * , 

And it^'s true; he Vs^better. . / 

If you were- the weave room manager, what would you c3p? 
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This case was developed by tne Training Department, Johnson and Johnson^^, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Us^ed with permission* ^ 
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yjie College Cafeteria Case 



7- 



^In my senior year I earned $500 by working eight meals a week cleaning 
tables and washing dishes in my college cafeteria. I have. been asked by^'- 
one of the in'structors in the Personnel Administration Branch to relate 
this experience. , 

• 

There were two kinds of jobs you could do in the cafeteria — you c<5uld ^ 
work in the dining hall picking ^up trays and carting them into the dish room 
where the dishes and trays would be washed, or you would work in the dish , 
room. The first day 'I reported for work ^somebody told me to go <^t- in the. 
dining hall and start picking up trays. Working in, the dining hall was kind 
of nice — you didn't do very much work. All you did was pick up trays and 
^^ck them on a cart, then run them into the dish room.^.The guys in the 
dish room would be going like mad and it would be about a hundred degrees 
back there. They'd all be yelling and screaming and they'd throw .food 
at you. You "Would run ybur cart in, pick up an empty caj^t, and 'come running 
back out again. 

After a few meals in the dining hall, the schedule^said I was to work 
in the dish room, so I walked back there and asked the guys what I was 
supposed to do.' Somebody said, "Why don't you get on the silverware? As 
it comes down the line, you just take it off the-^rays . and dump it in the 
buckets." That was all there was to it. Once you started worki^g'^in the 
dish -room ^ou learned the other jobs just by watching what 'the other guys • 
were doing. . / , ' * ^ • 

The dish room was set up like ^ horseshoe. (See Exhibit l.)—^e had a 
counter that ran alo^g in front of '"the dishwashing machine with a sp^e of 
about four feet between it and tlie machine; at one end .there Was a^idge 
connecting the counter to the machine. , Five -men worked— a-long the ovrtside 
of .the counter: the first man would take all the papers off fhe^Xrays; the 
second man would grab all the silverware and sort it; the thirdihmati^ wou3,d . 
take off all^the glasses and put *them in racks; the_fourth man would scrape 
the garbage off the dishes and put the empty di^es on the 'counterj^ and ^ 
the fifth man would. stack the empty trays and put the toffee cups in the, 
rack. One man stood in the middle between the counter and the machine 
stacking«*all the Wishes and shoving whatever was on th'e counter across the 
bridge -to the man ^feeding the machine. One man fed the^machine ^nd 
another removed the finished glasses / trays, and disjies *at the other end 
and put them on carts to be returned to the dining hall. 



The events described here actually occurred. All names have been dis- 
guised. This *case Was developed by the U.S. Navy Supply Corps School-,- - 
Athens,- Georgia. Reproduced by permission. 
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You mig^it think 'tWat the dining hall would be the- better place tojj^ork, 
but it wasn't, because/it was awful boring out there. The good tihing about 
*the dish room was thai; you had a certain amount of work to do and then you 
could relax. We would race to complete all the carts in the room and when 
*we finished, we could sit out in the dining hall drinking coffee and talking 
until the guys in the nail had accumulated at lea^t five carts of dirty 

was that the guys in the dinino hall had to wear 
the guys in the dish room wore /T-shirts . Besides, most 
felt that we were doing the good work, the toughest' 



dishes. Another th^ng 
little, jackets, while 
of us in the dish room 



job, when we got back th^re a nd g ot 'our hands in the garbage. 



You'd think that sgraping garbage would be a rotten job, but it's not 
so bad. It kind of hurts scraping that first plate, but once you get going, 
you kind of take pride in doing the rottenest job there. Of course, if I 
got there first, I wouldn't go to the garbage job; but if I happened to get 
there last and I was on garbage, I'd say, "Oh, well, what the hell, I'm on 
garbage tonight." ' 



Who got what position in the dish room depended upon when you got 
there. ' Sometimes we alternated jobs for variety. Some people preferred to 
pull trays, but I found' that after a while this was more of a pain-rin-the- 
neck than anything else. Towards the end of the year I worked at the end 
of the dishwashing machine, but for nearly a whole semester I was in there 
scraping garbage. ^ 

■ We were pretty proud of the job^we did in there; nobody had to tell us 
when to work or how-to do it. We could handle ^11 the work they could 
bring us. We would sit arj^und drinking. our coffee^and watching the girls, 
and we would razz the guys picking up the trays that they were^ too slow. 
When .enough trays had been accumulated — we always waited for at least five — 
we'd all sj:raggle 'back to, the dish room and get down to work. Soon*we'd all - 
be going like hell. If you hac? a lot of carts backed up, you could really 
get in th^ groove, and^then you could go and go and go. 

One day they said, "Wolf isn't here; Jordan ^et on the dish machirte." 
I graduated from^ the five-man 'scraping detail.** This wasn't a step up— /just 
another job. I ^ban't remember who told m§. .Th^re wasn't anyone who was 
particularly in ^charge. We did have the 'one guy who was nominally in charge, 
but I didn't even know who he was until after I had worked with'him fot 
three months. He didn't give orders or anything. Every once in a while he'd 
say, "Why don't we do thi s?-", but anybody could say that or make suggestions 
as to what needed doing'. , , 

There was. a schedule posted on the Wall which said who w'a4 working which 
meal and wherej you worked. According to the schedule we' were supposed to • 
work a week in the dish room and then a week in the dining hall. Well, it ' ^ 
got so that we didn't want to work in the dining hall. We Were the "pitmen." 
We worked in the- "pit" — that was the lowest expression we could think of 
calling the dash rojwn. We pretty much followed the schedule about when to 
work but we c^idn't bollow where it said we were to work. 
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" . * There seemed to be a hard core who always wanted to work in the dish 
room and wouldn't let anyone from the dining hall back there. I suppose the 
guys who worked in the dining hall got used to it ou't there and didn't want 
to change either. I don't really know though because I neve'r got to know 
'the guys in the dining hall very well. I made good friends with -the guys""* 
who worked in the pit. I made a lot o^ friends that I never would^ have made 
otheirwise — guys from other fraternities and majors, and the kind of people 
I normally would not become too friendly with. 

/ We in tjie pit felt proud that we were earning our own money and paying 
our own way through school. We were especially proud that we were earning 
our mdney at a job that most people considered too low to do. We felt 
superior to the guys who were sitting back and letting "Daddy" put them through 
school. I sometimes think that we looked down at the people out there eating'. 
I know we bought we had more status than the guys who collected trays in 
tY^ dining hall. 

We I)5tCed the -guys in_the other dish room. We always "knew" that they 
were doing less work than we were and getting off five minutes earlier. I 
think -they always felt the same w^. 

At first our only goal was to do all the trays that piled up as quickly 
as possible so thajt we could get' back out to the dihing hall and drink 
coffee^ After a^^^hil^^-we began timing how long it -tty^k to wipe out a' typical 
load of trays; soon we were keeping track of how fast we could do a cart or 
a tray. Then the rate itself became the most important thing. Each day we 
would try to better our previous "record." At one point we got so' good that 
we could do thirty-five trays' in thirtyrtwo seconds. 

We'd~figure out ways to do the ^ work faster and'we were against anything 
that might slow us down. One time the company decided to change the system 
somewhat. It seems that some local farmers^ to whom the i company sold the 
garbage started complaining because they didn't want the garbage ground upT 
they wanted it whole. We had this hole, with a garbage grinder ih it, that 
we scraped the garbage into — you simply grabbed a plate in one hand ^nd ^ 
scraped the garbage into the* hole with your other, hand. One of the honchos 
fron the compaijy^ came bacK, and s^id, "From now on you're going to put the 
garbaige in^ these* garbage cans." ' This meant t^at we had to take each dish 
separately, turn around^ and scrape it clean into the garbage cans. We did 
this^ for ^ two niglits and then we tojd them that we were not going to do it 
anymore and that they would ''have ^o turn the garbage machine back on again. 
So -^they turned the machine back on.* It was just too much troi^le to turn 
around and scrape each dish. , ^ 

rf a guy came into the dish room and didn't work, we looked down on 
him and treated him like a bum. He'd hold back the rest of us — keep us from 
hitting a qood rate and^^keep us 'from our coffee break. Most people despite 
their init^iai disgust soon shaped up and fit into* the dish room. 'We had ^ 
one guy,ffehough, who never di<£ come around. He was the kind of guy who just 
did riot care what others thought about h-im. 'This guy would show up evfery 
niglit-.about twentjjjj^nutes late and he'd slack-off the^ whole time he was 
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there. When he came late, we would "cuss him out>" and we' always got him 
about his'rate. Finally, he got fired for being 1-ate and cutting too oft^n. 

'.Other "pitmen" would come late or cut once in a while, but as long as 
you Sddn't do jL^' habitually, we didn't care. We would start working and jus^t 
make up for^ou. Th^ guy who was pulling the* trays would also throw the' ^ 
paper and sort J^he silver.' Everybody^ was late some and cut som'e^- we'd pu^ci^ 
in and out for each other. If a guy had an imporfeant^ date and had to leS^*- - 
a little early to get showered and cleaned up, we'd punch out for him. Or, 
if I had a Softball game 'or something I'd s^y, "Punch me in at five o' clock 
I won't be able to get here until about twenty-past." You wouldn't do this 
too often — only if you had a legitimate reaso^n. ' • 

- Looking back, I can't really say I liked the job, but therjs were some 
things about it that made it a lot better 4:han you would think a 30b of that 
♦type could be". * * . « " - 
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Henry Adams 

Three months ago, you were promoted to the position of supervisor to 
replace a ^nan Vho had been transferred to another locatior^. ^ 

Your chief competitor for the job was Henry Adams. Henry i^s several 
'years older than you, and he has been with the 'conpany eight years longer 
than you have . ^ » 

. ■ He has taken no pains toJiide his disappointment at not getting* the 
promotion. He is surly and uncommunicati^ve , and his work seems to^have 
slipped of'f a 'bit. * • - 



I . * Roger Bacon 

* , Rgger is in a staff position, *and does not ^supervise anyone. He is, 
.all in all, a good worker^ and your department is a bettet one for having 
him. He has a tendency to delay routine and unpleasant chores, but much of 
'his work is quite imaginative and heigs you and the department loo^ good. 

Roger's most obvious shortcoming is his tardiness. He is invariably 
late in the morning. A few times you have — in a very pleasant, almost 
joking m'^nne^- suggested that he*get tq Work on time. For e couple of days 
after^UU yjJuke to him, he came to work on time; then he slipped back 
into tiis -old ways. ^ * - ^ 

Thomas Cranmer and George, Dewey 

,You have recently been promoted to departments* head. In your new job," 
you^will havjQ five first-line supervisors reporting to you. Two of these 
supervisca:^^^ Thomas Cranmer and Georgfe Dewey, present' you with yovu: most 
self^ious problem. > , 

* ' \ • ♦ 

The successful/operation of your deparlinent requires a great deal of 
cooperation among *^all your supervisors. But Cranmer and DeVey dislike each 
.other qi^Lte intensely and. will not cooperate with each other. When it is 
necessary for one man to communicate with the other the. communication is 
, normally carried on through the secretar^.^^; ^ 

\ - Neither of these men is an outstanding worker, but both of theiti perform 
their' job in a satisfactory manner. They have been with the company for 
several years. You have discussed the problem with the former deparpnent' 

^ head,^ who told yoi^ that he spoke to the men about it several" ti^nes, but, to 
no 'avail. - . . , . 
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. ^ Jonathan Edwards , - 

Jonathan Edwards is sometimes thought of as uxicommunicati've- but the|^ 
desc|:iption is^not completely accurate. • \ 

With friends, away from the job, Edwards talks readily and easily. But 
at work, he seems to be interested in playing it safe. He supervises the 
work of three clerks, and, when one of them objects to a policy and 'pro- 
cedure, Edwards shrugs his shoulders and says that's the way. the people on 
top want it . * * ^ 

' ' • 

When Edwards* boss talks to him about an error made in his section, 
Edwards places the blame squarely otk the clerk who made the^error. Edwards- 
ignores disagreeable situations^,7and , when, one of the clerks .complains to him 
about the work load or working (Conditions, he answers, "Yes, P know, but^ 
what can'. yau do^, " and then turns back to his work. / * ^ 

Quint Fabius and Charles (^fdon 

Quint FabiuS*is a young man, just out of the service and new^y hired as 
'a ^supervisor in maintenance. He has a. degree in mechanical engineering and 
was a pilot in the Air Force. He brings a good mind and a great deal of 
enthusiasm to the job but little" practical dxperience in technical matters. 

One of the people he supervises is Charles Gordon, a master mechanic 
of long service with the company. He is a highly skilled and very, competent, 
' craftsman, who has — quite justifiably — a great deal of pride and confidence j 
in his technical^ e^^rtise. . , ' ' ^. 

He has a great deal of contempt for the type of man* he feels Fabius is; 
a young boy, filled with tja^oretical knowledge^ that has no connectj^ with 
the practical realities of the maintenance department- and t^taj^^unf itted 
^even to supervise apprentices, much less, master mechanics.* 

In some waysj the sorest spot of all is Gordon's realization that 
Fabius, despite his lack of qualification^ will in a short ^time be ^ , » 

earning more money than Gordon has ever earned. 



These cases were developed by the Training^ Department,* Johnson and 
JohnsonV New Brunswick, New, Jersey. Used with permission.** 
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Integrating >Qk.ffirmative Action 
Efforts and Issues into the < 

Personnel Development Program 

^ 'I ' 

by Althea T. L. Siiranons*^^^^^^ 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION - WHAT IS IT? 

Affirmative action, now the favorite '"whipping boy'** of legidns of 
employers and minority males/ is a positive step toward the utilization of 
human resources and should not be perceived as "one of those social programs 



The Legal Basis for Action 

The concept of affirmati've Action is embodied in Title VII <5f the 1964 
Civil Rights Act and court decisions have established the legality o^ using 
goals anji timetables, mathematical formula and preferential hiring. Title 
VII specifically states, in speaking to "relief*;^ 

^ ' If the'etfurt finds that the^ respondent has ^intentionally 

engageiff* in or is intentionally engaging in'-an unlawf ul ^employ- 
^ ment practice charged in the complaint ,* the Court may enjoin. * ^ 
• tlVe respondent froih engaging in such unlawful employment* 
\ practice and order such affirmative action as may be appropriate,^ 
whieh^ay^ include, but is not limited to, reinstatement or 
hiring of employees, wi»th or without back pay ... or any 
other equitable relief as the Court deems appropriate. 

: < % 

The U.S. District Court in upholding the Philadelphia Plan noted that 
the strength of a society is determined by the ability to open doors and . 
make economic opportunities available to all persons who can quality. 

The Court stated: . . • ' 

The heartbeat of "affirmative. action" is the ^policy of developing 
progf&ms, which shall provide in detail for specific steps to 
* guarantee equal employment opportunity^ keyed to the problems and* 
needs of members of minority groups, including when thet'e are 
deficiencies, the development .of specific goals and timetables 
for the* prompt adhieyenlent of -full 'and equal 'employment 
opportunity . . ^ ^ ' < i-^^ - 



*Althea T. L. Simmons is National Director for Education Programs, 
National Association»^or the Advancement of Colored People, New York, New 



The Court also noted that "color consciousftss has been deeihed an appropriate 
remedial posture." 

Many employees, unaware, laws relating to discrimination and, in 

large measure, because of tne continuing acrimonious debate over "what affirma- 
tive action is," "who beWffits,"^ "who is adversely affected," react negatively 
when they are called upon to implement the company's affirmative action plan. 
' - - * 

A first step in integrating affirmative issues and efforts^ into a 
personnel development program is to insure, through well-designed training 
sessions, that your organization's employees, at- all levels understand the 
rationale for affirmative action. This should include the *laws mandating 
affirma4:ive action and^the standards enunciated by the Courts. 



- The vfidespread cog^fusion surrounding'the issues of: 



- quotas ^ . ^ 

- goals/ and timetables 

- preferential hiring 



- merit employment 



- lowering of standards 

- layoffs and seniority 



must be addressed in a factual, positive way if the equal employment opppr- 
tunity program is to be successfully implemented. 



v> The Test of Discriminatidh 



The reaction of.%roany employers to affirmative action is "We don't 
discriirfinate . " Prior tjo 1965, the test of discrimination was purpose or 
• mo tive (evil intent) to suborc^nate members of a class. 



EXAMPLE: "Mal^s^only" 

* "No Irish need apply" 



L/ 



Over the last ten years, the Courts have passed through several stages in 
how discrimination works and additional standards have been added. Th^ 
standard 'Of unequal treatment , where .the focus ^is not on the intent ,, bat 
'the actions of the person accused of discrimination. • 

EXAMPLE: Imposition of' a "work experience" requirement which worked, 
' against minorities and women since they were traditionally 
^ ) ^ excluded from- particular '"qualifying" job categories. ^ ] 
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The third standard developed in legal' decisions is the unequal effect ^ 
test which is typified in the landmark case *of Griggs v. 'Duk^ Power Co. 
where the Supreme Court considered two hiring standards appTied equally 
and uniformly by a 'company, which required applicants to have a high school 
diploma and pass a written test. The Court detevrmined there was no "evil 
intent" nor "unequal treatment."' The Court concluded that the company's 
employment prac'tices had an "unequal effect" ii^ that thfeir irtipact was to 
exclude minority group mefnbers and was not related to job performance. 



ISSUES 

' *j ' / • 

One of ^the commonly hea3;d statements regarding affirmative action is 
that it undercuts MERIT EMPLOYMENT. Merit employment is. still, the order 
*of the day under Equal 'Employment Opportunity laws. Title VII established 
a traditional "Merit Employment" principle of ability to perform the job 
for which the applicant is being recruited, selected or promo£ed. Extraneous 
factors of race, national origin or sex must not be a factor in the employment 

The granting of PREFERENTIAL -TREATM^T to minorities and women has 
.occasioned charges of reverse discrimination never heard when Congress in 
1944 pissed the Veterans Preference" Act , 'stipulating that veterans" be given 
special ' consideration when seeking employment with the federal government. 

_The i^sue of^ '!absolute preference" was before the Eighth Circfiit Court 
of Appeals in Cart^ V. Gallagher where the Court said;, 4 

. . .,We think some reasonable ratio for hiring minority persons } 
who 'can qualify under the. revised qualification standard is in 
order for a limited period of time, or until there is a fair 
^pproximatioh of minority representation Consistent with the 
pppulation mix in the a^a. Such a procedure does not constitute 
ar "quota system" . . , pS^e trial court (district court) is 
possessed of the authority to order-^the hiring of 20 qualifie3 
minority persons, but this, should be done without^ denying the 
^ constitutional rights of others by granting an absolute 
preference.^ ^ , ^ ' , 

* » • " • 

Covirts, under their powers of equity, may grant' affirmative relief. Prior 
to 1971, Coulrt orders in employment discrimination cases, with a single 
exception/^ provided affirmative relief without preferential hire. After the 
Court addressed the question of "unequal effect," a number cf Court orders 
have called for 'remediation ia the form of preferential hire for a stated 
period of time or" until a specj.fic goar of minority participation is reached . ^ 

In Swann v. Charlotte Meoklenberg Board. of Eduction, ^ the Supreme 
Court spoke clearly and directly to the distinction between "preferential 
treatment" and "remedj-al treatment" which is nefj^ssary to eliminate discrimi- . 
nation. In Swanriy the Court said: \ 
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All things being' equal, with no history of discrimination, 
it might weir be desirable to assign pupils to schools nearest 
their homes but all things are hot equal in .a system that has 
been deliberately constructed and nwfintained to enforce ^racial * 
segregation. The remedy for sucl^Wgregation may be admini- 
stratively awkward/ inconvenieo^ and even bizarre insoHie 
situations and may impose buraens on some; but all ajwRwardness * 
and inconvenience cannot be avoided in the interim period when 
remedial adjustments are being made to eliminate the dual 
school system. (Emphasis added) 

The opponents of affirmative action and the media have^been largely* 
responsible f6r the contusion which exists in the minds of many persons 
regarding the terms> "quotas/' "rey^rse discrimination," "remedial treatment," 
and "goals ^nd timetables." GOALS AND TIMETABLES is one of the most contro- . 
versial c'oncepts in affirmative action. with opponents of the concept 
frequently usuig the term interchangeabfc^ with quotas. A hiring system' which 
sets, a f ixedi numerical or percentage ob^ctive 'which is not designed to 
remedy proven discriminatory practices p.s a QUOTA system and is illegal ►'^ 
Quotas are exclusionary » GOALS are flexible targets for inclusion- set by 
the employer and^thiey attempt to predict what the employer's work force would, 
look Ixke without "discrimination based on race or sex. Failure to meet a^goal. 
does not a^fibmaticaJ^ly indicate noncompliance provided that good f aith* ef fprts 
have been made- to meet the goals. . In making an^f fort to meet the goal, 
the contractor may not discriminate against any qualified applicant or employee 
on grounds of race, color, religior^, sex or national origi^. The Court in 
Swann found that the use of . a mathematician or^ racial ratio of white to 
black students was "no more than a starting point in the process of shap^ing 
a remedy, rather Jbhan an inflexible requirement*" \ . 

The traine;r must be careful to make distinction betweei^ goals r^uired 
under the Executive Orders^ and Court-ordered goal^. Under the Executive 
Orders, the employer does his own analysis and sets reasonable goals. When 
legal avenues are pursued, the federal government makes the analysis, sets 
the goals and the Court may 'order the hiring of a lesser qualified person 
or give^pref erence in hiring to persons of an "affected class," e.g.', 
women or^inoriti^s , for a limited time only after a finding of discrimination. 

The myth that widespread preference is ipandated by the^ law to lesser- 
qualified members of affected classes is not substantiated although isolated 
instances can be cited where an employer has misinterpreted the guidelines 
and ascribed a preference to hire that was not justified by the regulations. 

The Court of Appeals in NAACP V. Allen, ^ where therfe was a continuous 
pattern and practi^fe .of racial discimination in the hiring of state troopers, 
rejected contentions that affirmative action hiring required discrimination 
against white applicants, ^nd required the appointment of less qualified blade 
applicants, stating: ^ , > 
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Until the selection procedures used by iKe defendents here have 
been properly validated, it is illogical to argue that quota 
hiring produces unconstitutional "r/verse" discrimination, or a 
lowering of employment standar^ds, or* the appointment of less 
or unqualified persons. 

The affirmative action controversy has b^en heightened by the economic 
downswing, since a strict adherence to the seniority system wc^ld wipe Qut 
newly-won affirmative action and equal employment opportunity gains. The 
seniority system in collective bargaining agreements impose residual 
discriminatory effects upon, women and minorities and ^"C^hers similarly 
situated, even though present laws^ mandating affirmative action axe Supposed 
to eliminate discrimination, 

The recession has forced employers into a Hopson-'s Choice where they are 
beset on the one hand with possible liability under Equal Employment 
Opportunity laws mandating affirmatiye actibn and, on the other hand, licibility 
under collective bargaining agreements. The employers who have turned to 
the courts have receiyed varying and oftimes conflicting answers, "gie issue 
is before the U.S. Supreme Court in Frank v. Bowman Transportation Sid argu- - 
ment is set for early November. 

Many "affected class" members have been reminded that the "Compromise of 
1877" sharply curtailed leg^l gains won by blacks as. a result of the Civil 
War. "Rosie the Riveter." and blaxrks also remember that, after^ World War II, 
they were the victims of sharp cutbacks in employment opxxDrtunity that 
abounded during the conflict. Thiis type of periodid , relegation of the same* 
k class of workers to layoff perceived by many victims as an act of discrimina- 
tion. • * y 

' ^ • • / 

^In the recently d^ecided U.S. Steel" Case, Judge Pointers found that the 
Fairfield Works' seniority system - the product' of collectjPve bargaining 
^between the Company, United Steel Workers of America and various locals - 
locked blacks into lower paying and less desirable jobs. The Covart ordered^ jf 
the seniority rules scrapped ar^ instituted a new plantwide seniority' system J 
intended to "treat blacks and whites alike at the steel company," 

Government agencies, like the appellate courts, are not In agreement on 
the affirmative action-seniority issue. The Civil Service Commission has 
taken the position 'that it is improper for the federal- government to make 
"such management decisions for state, and local authorities or private" ^ 
employers.'" The Justice Department points to the legal challenges pending 
in the Courts against employers concerning the issue of layoff policies and 
infers that the issue should be settled by the Courts. Meanwhile^ minorities 
*and women, hired last because of systematic discrimination practices are 
vulnerable; If affirmative action is to become a reali-ty for the "have 
nots," serious thought must be given to alternatives which could include work 
sharing, rotated" furloughs, early retirements and numerical ratios. ,^ 
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EFFORTS 

* — 
An employer's commitment to affirmative action must permeate every 

department, division, branch or, work unit with iob performance, being measured 

by the "bottom line." * 

The personnel department, with the responsibility for ermefloyee training, 
has a major role to play in designing and conducting training seminars for 
supervisory perso^jj<fel«> to communicate the^ requirements of the company's affirma- 
tive action plan, legal rulings and individual responsibilities to 'equal 
employment opportunity- Thfe department's responsibility should include, as. 
a minimum: 

orientation sessions for nevy^ire 

- "awareness" training , ' ' 
. ^ - management development sessions for upward mobility 

- identification of promotable people 

- supervisory development programs 

- training programs geared to job restructuring 



Affirmative action affects all employment practices; thus the training manager 
^raust be prepared to design training programs around recruitment, hiring, 
transfer, promotions, benefits, layoffs and terminations and unexpected 
problems which arisQ during the implementation process, ' 

A word about "attitudinal, or awareness" training. Since racial and/or 
sexual stereotypes are documen table barriers to equal employment opportunity, 
"awareness" training is a key component in preparing managers and supervisory 
personnel for effective participation in an affirmative acftion program. 
Care should be exercised in designing and conduct jLng an awareness program 
so that male managers become more conscious of their attitudes with minimal 
threat in the initial stages of the session design. The us^ of attitude 
surveys, general factual information, as well as intern^ "organizational 
data is helpful in' setting the stage for future problem slplving and action 
planning activities. • - . 

Training sessions fojT affected class employees ;might well focus on 
career counseling, career- ladders, assertiveness training. The employee 
Should be counseled on outside educational prograirfs" witlt a view toward 
gaining knowledge and skills to prepare the ^mpl^yee to meet the present and 
an ticipated^ needs of ► the c^ait^any. 

In the final analysis, the ef fiectiveness of yopr personnel development 
activity must be measured by the "bottom line." , * * 
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Fa^TNOTES 



^Title VII, Civil Rights Act 1964 (as amended by the Equal Employjnent 
Opportunity Act of 1972f . * . ^ 

^^Contractors Association of Has tern ^Pennsylvania v. Secretary of Labor ^ 

442^F.2d 159, 3 FEP Cases, (erd Cir., 1971), cert, den.' 404.,U-S. 854, 
3 FEP Cases 1030 (1971). ? • ^^'K 

^Griggs v. Duke Power Co\ , 401 U.S. 424 (1971),. 

^452 F. 2d 315 (8th Cir. 1971). Since the minority population of Minneapol 
was only 5%, the Court ordered a "one to two ratio . . . until 20 
qualified minority persons >have been- hired." 

_ \Vogler V^McCarty, Inc.c;*-2^F. Supp. 368 (1968), aff d sub. nom Loml 53^ 
Asbestos Workers v.^ Vogler, 407 F. 2d. 1047 (1969). 

^402 U.S. 1 C1971) . . ^ , ^ 

^Section 703 \j), Title VII, Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended b)i the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972. ^ 

^402 U.S. 1 (1971) . ' '\ 
•^.,^340 F. Supp. 703 (M. D.' Ala.) (1972) ,\. 4 FE? Cases 32f8. _ '* 
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MINI-CASE 



4 

"UNDER THE GUN" ) 

irfou are personnel officer for the Icon Manufacturing Company. The 
company has signed a comprehensive' agreement to assure equal employment 
opportunity for minorities and women with the Dep^artment of Labor and the 
Equal Employine;it« Opportunity Commission. 

^ / Under the agreement, the company will make 'ba'^-pay settlement and 
ini/tiate ^a new promotion pay policy and wage ^adjustment . The company will 
dete/igp goals for increasing the utilizatign of minorities and women in each 
39b classification. 

Women minorities hired between July 2, 1965, the effective date of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and December 31, 1974 will be assessed to 
determine their intere'st and potential for higher level jobs. 

You have been as^ed to outline a special development program to prepare 
these *under-utili^ed groups for promotions as they becane avai^ble. 



TASK ; 



__Given'your own experience and knowledge of your company, outline a 
personnel development program to prepare women and minorities for upward 



mobiHj^y; 



MINI-CASE ' 



THIS WAY -UP" 

You 'have been asked to -develop a training program to place more women 

O 1 i 

on thQ management career ladder. Your present personnel development program 
includes: 

' a management assessment process ^ 

_ - an entry level trainee prg^ram which, uses jolxj^otation as^a key 
element of the management training program 

- progress reports to top management 

Using the existfh^' personnel development program of your company; 

1-. (a) What elements are most likely to nee(^ changes?^ 

•f o 

(b) What additional data is needed for. decision-making ov^er what 

^ ^ timespan? 

(c] What elements are most likely not to need change? Why? 

2. 'Select the most important element from 1 (a) and justify your 
selection. 




3. Brainstorm changes and additions that %iight be made. 

4. Evaluate the brainstormed results and prioritize them in 
getting more women on the management career ladder. y 



Evaluation of Instructional Systems 

by William F. H. Ring* " ' 



^he purpose of this paper is to describe a model of a training system 
which has been used to estimate and categorize costs. It is based upon 
Calspan's experience in performing a Systems Approach to Training (SAT), 
study for, the crew of the B-1 air vehicle,, SAT is a technique f or^applying 
systems analysis to an Instructional System Design (JSDT* (see ref ea^ences) . 
No specific results will be given because they would n^t serve my purpose dn 
presenting this paper, and because some of this data, represents estimates 
which the Air Force needs to restrict pending procurement of the training 
devices^ * , . - ^ 

The paper will first discuss the concept of a SAT/ISD study. This will 
lay the groundwork, for the main topic which is the calculation of training 
system^ costs. Models will be described for estimating and tabulating sy;^tem 
costs. Finally, some example results from the 'analysis, will^be presented. 

The terms training add trainer are used deliberately in l^his paper to 
describe a particular "attitude with^ respect to what we hop^ to accomplish 
•with *t he trainers. We hope to bring each of the trainees to a predetermined 
level' of competence and not beyond. This attitude enters into the systems 
analysis and will be discussed below. ' . . / 

■ / 

It is useful to ;t:eview the SAT/ISD concept to understand the role of 
evaluation in the process. Th& steps performed in ^a SAT/ISD are shown in 
Figure 1. An ii^ut is a inscription of the job requirements, a tasJc ansfersis 
This is a list of tjje thingS which^must be accomplished during performa^^ 
of the job. An element in the task ^analysis data base contains the des^Fipti 
of .a task. Someone, does something. The data* ba^e answers the' questions: 
How does he know whea to do it? What does he do? What does he do it to? 
How doe3 he know it is done? How well must he do.it? \' 

We. have constructed a computerized data base management system to 
i^cord and manipulate the task analysia.lQr.^tJae-,Brl aircrew system. The 
intiroduction of the '<:omputer had both hfelpful and harmfulu aspects . The 
irel^^fei-roly rigid formatting introduced by the computer helped to clarify the 
behaviors. Correlating the controls and displays against the task analysis 



*William F. H. Ring is Principal Engineer, Calspan Corporation, Buffalo, 
New YorJc. , ' . . ' ' » » 
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Figure 1 'INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM DESKSN (ISD) 
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^ data base c^n lead to discovery of missing data. On the other hand, encoding 
effort was. equally reqiiired on relatively unimportant tasks. 



The characteristics of th^ trainees" are any important input tso thp 
SAT/ISD* as well. Their description is in terms of the skilly and knowledge 
which they can reasonably be expected to demonstrate. For each B-1 subsystem 
we identified the trainees who^had used it previou;sly, had used a similar- one, 
had used a different one' fo^ the same purpose, dr had nevef used such a^ 
subsystem. \ ' 



Behavioral objectives are constructed^ from the task analysis^ Associated 
with a given behaviolral objecti^ve is a ^et of enabling objectives wljich are 
skill and knowledges needed to perform the given behavioral objective. 

The enabling objectives in tur it become behavioral oitjectives until, at 
last, one reaches the skills and knowledge of all of the ^incoming trainees. 
It i^ possible and necessary to recognize common* enabling objectives to ^ 
avc^id ddplication in the trainihg syllabus. , ^ • 



-The complete set of behavioral objectives, the linkages that indicate 

which objective enables which al<sng with performance standards comprise the ^ 
training "requirements , - . 



The syllabus is developed from the training requirements- and the known' 
Characteristics of methods, and media. The syllabus i^ an ordered set of 
instructional blocks which are ' associated with thfe training objectives. 
Instructioriar blocks include ^the training objectives to be accompJLished , the 
method and media of training an4. the estimated time to complete. 
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The^task of flying, a *nfi.litary ai^'craft involves learning about a large 
number of controls,^nd displays which have, the relatively simple^unctions 
but may«ijeed.*v£o be manipulated rapidly in the proper sequence, and in some 
.cases, wj^^^onsider'able skill* Much ^of the training for this type of job * 
is best ac^mplished using Simulators , strainers or the aircraft itself • 
We originaliy considered a large number^of training media and* components. 
We later narrowed th^ s^election down to a very limited number of devices 
which were defined in ,terms of the type of stimuli and interaction with the 
traiqee., 

The cost evaluation" phase involves determining the costs of* options for , 
the training system. The candid.ate system with the best measure of effective- 
N:iasjs-ri''s^n "general the preferred system , assuming that>the training objectives 
are not compromised. * . *• ^ 

Finally, there is the implementation phase in which the training occurs. 
Feedback is used to refine the description of the minimum required incoming 
trainee skill and knowledge,- to check the estimates of th^ time 'and resources 
required to complete instructional blocks and to add* or delete instruction 
based on the performance of the trainees in the field. 

This paper deals with the cost evaluation phase of a SAT/ISD program. 
Our work has approached the evaluation as a problem i\^systems ^analysis . 
The objective of the training system is to biring the performance of trainee^s ♦ 
to an established crit-erion. The trainees *are to demonstrate the established 
level of performance for all of the training requirements. The level of 
performance is a guantitative statement of skiHr-T>r knowledge which is 
inclqded as a part of the description -of the training requirement. The number 
of/trainees .is ^n external constraint. ^The measure of effectiveness for the 
t/aining system was selected to be Idfe-cyc^ cost. 

. In systems , analysis the measure^or measures of effectiveness are not 
necessarily the only factor on whic^ decision^ are made, i^n the case of the 
B-1 aircrew .training^ system, the time-flow of funds and type of furids 
•(acquisition vs operations) are / important . Flexibility and the ease of modi- 
fication of the training system may also be of concern. The,role_of the 
decision-maker* is to weigh the measure of effectiveness against the. intangibles 

the sytem. Another example of an intangible consideration is motivation. 
A candidate system mighty be rejected if it would ten^ to reduce morale and 
. thereby increase turnover by some unpredictable amount C • . 

.i;he analyst with a single measure of effectiveness has the- ability to 
vividly demonstrate the tradeoff of the effectiveness measure with qualitative' 
variables. For instance, we studied 'the tradeoff of 'initial acqui-sition 
for operating expenses. In our case we could show that the acquisition 
costs, while large, were dominated , by operating expenses. Thus, if pne chooses 
to lower the acquisition costs by reducing the purchase of training devices, ^ 
intending to Use the aircraft instead, the life-cycle cost suffers due to the' 
^ high cost Qf flying. The sipgle measure of effectiveness in our case, lif e ♦ 
cycle tost provides a ready measure of* the penalty one incurs for selecting 
an alternative with some desirable characteristic not possessed b y th e 
lowest cost system. • ' • , 
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A second role of the evaluation in the^-B-l programs is to. provide ^ 
planning factor data to other anal^^^t's who treat the air vehicle crew^ training 
system as a subsystem. Parametric analysis m the m^jor external influences, 
ew ratio .(the ratio of crews to aircraft) anaf''''ffi^'"*Tmgiber of air bases, were 
de. ' » * ^ 

A large amount of bookkeeping ia^neo^ssary in order to compute costs. 
5rm this work we develqpe^ , two computer programs^TRAM* and a much 
simpler, TROLIE.** -I.f^ is most useful to describe our approach to the evalua- 
tion rather than the programs themsel'ves. 

We define a course as- the ^instruction required to train a single position 
on. the ai^r vehicle crew, say ^the copilot. Wiiihin.a course, one may^ provide 
"multiple trarClTs. In our case, separate traces were defined for transitioning 
B-52 copilQts, KC-135 copilots, anc^f undergraduate pilots trainees — the sources 
of trainees for the 'copilot position. Trerining demands are .czalculated on the 
basis of aircrews needed to man 'the fleet and tci replace attrition. We. define 
the sources of. trainees in terms th^ir capag:^ty to' provide trainees^ on a 
time-phase basis. 4ss9cia ted , with eacl\ .type of tra^KJbe is *a priority or 
preference. The highest priority source is exhau§tld before the next is 
tapped.. Other algorithms for selecting among train;ee ^ources are probably 
equally good, but this was use<3 since the cost-to-tf ain varies from track to 
track and the priority reflecf^d this cost. * ^ • * 

The concept 6f a resource mus't be intr^^uced next. Associated with a 
resource* is the resource generator. 'The resource is time in a simulator the 
generator is the simulator itself. If the resource is an instructor hour, the 
generator is the instructor. AH expenses are determined by the use of v 
refburces or the ownership of refeoutce generators. The resource gen^ator has*"* 
as a part*of its description its yield or ^cfapacity t,o produce resourd^s. By>^ ., 
ki)Owing the yse^o^f^a resource and t^e yield of its generator, one ca^n confpute 
the r\umber of generators (e.g., simulators) needed to. supply it. While this 
seemsr to be ^ tauto^^ogy, the concept has prov'ed to be -the key to successful 
bookkeeping*- of costs. ^ . - • . * 

Associated with each track is the network of' instructional blocks. The , 
instructional blocks, are described by the time to complete and the resources 
used* Resources can be used by either a trainee qr by a class. A class uses 
a crlassrooni -insti^uction; a trainee uses an hour on a trainer. By separating 
the training into tracks, resource use is dependent ©n both the number of 
trainees as well as the type of traineQ.s' which are undergoing traini'ng. When 
training <\s "accomplished with part' or fu^l crews, resource use is charged ' 
to one member. •'•As a formula / one ha3 the matrix equation:' ^ • * . 

Resource Use = Trainees/Track • Track-ResQu;^de Use/Trainee. 
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Training Resources ^Analytic Model ^j: 

TrainingyKS^bl^rces Organized for Logical Integration of Expenses 
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The TRAM program performs this operation over relatively short periods. 
That is, /we are concerned with how many hours a trainee: is u^ed as well as 
with detsermining if queues will^form waiting for a turn on "the device. TPAM 
has means for li|;niting resources and* for handling the resultant conflicts ^ 
in resource need^. The TROLIE program is only concerned with, the former 
problem — the use of res'ources. # ' ' • 

Returning to the definition of a resource generator, one can think of 
resource generators as faucets which fill up "buckets" on a conveyor belt 
with resources. > At the end of the belt is a delivery point where users' of 
the resource come to use it. If no one comes, the resource in the bucket is 
lost. Thus, the bucket represents a period of time over which the resourpe^Hf- 
is available. The level to which the bucket is filled is dependent upon the 
number of 'faucets (resource generator^).- See Figure 2. The "bucket" repre- 
sents .the short-term planning horizon fpr the devite. A typical value used 
for a bucket is one day. This implies that a. trainee will use the device 
whenever it can be. scheduled for him within a one-day period. When planning 
for the acquisition of training devices, it is the peak resource us? per- > ^ 
bucket"^ (training hours used) which must be met by the generators (tt^iners). 
Optimism use of resources will J^eep the average and peak use nearly equal .^^ 
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In the main part of the TRAM program on^ can limiV the use per bucket, 
as a means for limiting the rtumber of resource generators (devices) of a 
specific type. Should the system run out of resources within a bucket, the 
trainee may be delayed or lagged, or alternatives might have been specified. 
An output* of TRAM and TROLIE is, the amount of training re^d&rces used in e^ch 
bucket. In another phase,* the resource used is tabulated and Economic data is 
generated. . 

The economic analysis begins by tabulating the use of each resource! A 
yearly reporting period is standard and an arbitrary length periodic r,epo\t 
is also generated. The total, peak, and "average \ftse per bucket over the 
reporting period are of interest. The required niTinber of ^resource generators 
(devices) is calculated from the yield of a single resource generator and tY^ 
peak use of that resource. * * ' ' 

In addition to the set of resources defined, we allow J^r one resource 
to introduce secondary use of other resources. That is, time on a simulator 
can point to instructor time and facilities. Secondary resourq^ can be 
dependent on either the primary resource use (instAictor .time is a good^ 
example), or on the number of resource generators (facilities is~ a good 
example) . ' r. ' 

If demand for a resource is reduced,, then the number of generators needed 
to meet the demand is reduced. Some gen^^tors, oan be' "returned." This is 
particularly true for operators -an^ instructors who can be transferred. A 
complex trainer has only saTvaqeyalue and is therefore* not returnable. 

An example of the use of tjsie above concepts is the use of the resource 
instructor ti^me. Instructor tim\ was specified for each instructional block, 
rhsti^yptors are primary resources?^ The* number ©f (instructor^ required for 
each period is calculated from^the quotient of the instructor time needed 
and the instructor yield. ' We round up fractional instructors. The instructor 
^^culty can be reduced if the demand is* reduced.* Each^ instructor is 
^^ovided with an office. While we allow for instructor transfer, we cannot 
, retjarn an ofJ^ice. When costs are calculated, the operations and maintenance 
on th"e offices continuei^ on the assumption that appropriate *uses' will be 
•found for the extra space after the peak has passed. 

Costs are divided into research,, -development, test and evaluation (RDT&E) ; 
acquisition; operations and maintenance (O&M) ; facilities; continuing suppott" 
(modification ^nd improvement); and instructional mateifial. RDT&E is a one- 
time cost, vJhich is independent of the resource use.- Acquisition is dependent 
upon the j^umber of devi'ce^ required. W^ can opti<^ally apply^ a "learning- 
rate" to acquisition cost. If one purchases twice ars many devices, the. average 
prLce paid can be reduced to some percentage /«^say 90% „ of the original price. ^ 
To estimate the cost of .M items when N items are already acquired, one 
computes the trost of M + N and subtracts the cost of N. 0&M*costs are 
incurred each year and are dependent on the amount of resource used .and the 
number of geijera tors. ' For instance, flight time, an O&M cost, depends on 
th.e number of flyj^ng- hours , but instructor pay which is'als^ an O&^l cost 
depends upon the number of instructors. Th^ dependence of O&M costs on the 



number of resource generators optionally includes learning. Facilities aire 
all treated as secondafy resources'. There is a cpnstruction and an O&M cost 0f 
associated with them. We used a square foot of floor space as .the basic unit 
tor facilities. . - * < ^> 

Continuing support represents the inevitable modification and improvement, 
of the training devices. We treated these cofets as dependent on the first 
unit cost' and the number of units (with learning to account for the RDT&E 
component of the continuing support) . « ' ^ ^ 

Instructional material preparation 'is estimated as a function of the 
.device and the number of hours of instructional material to be prepared.. 
Since this is a one-time cost, It can be combined wi^th RDT^. Instructional 
mater:ial also requires continuing support. This cost is independent of the 
number of generators (devices) because the' preparation costs dominate- the ' 
production costs of instructional materia'l. 

While no specific results are going to be presented^ two illustrations 
from our results are of interest^ , 

n: , ' ^ 

The relationship between flying^time and trainer time for refresher - 
training was investigated. Our ajialysis provided f9r several cases in which 
the. time programmed for relatively .inexpensive ground trainers is replaced 
by expensive aircraft time. Figure' 3 shows the results. The acquisition ! 
costs were greatly reduced* because we are recommending a training facility 
at all air bases. The reduction in ground trainer cost w^s overshadowed 
by the incxease of flight time costs. Thus, it appears that the investment 
in training devices is a wise one. 

A second interesting result was provided by limiting the number of 
trainees. A trainee demand occurs whenever an aircraft is delivered or when 
3n airman quits. or is transferred (suffers attrition). Figure .4 shows the 
situation. ^Deliveries are to be, made at al relatively constant rate for a 
period of time. The new trainees are* to man these aircraft as they are 
delivered. Later the graduates ♦suffer attrition. Attritibn is modeled as 
a percentage of number of crews in the field at a delayed Wme. The us*e of 
a. delayed time accounts- for the fact that crewmen in a n^w assignment are' 
*ufilikely to immediately quit. The resultant draining load has a peak as 
last aircraft are delivered. The peak is followed by a- valley. By* 
refusing to allow for replacement abov^ a given level, we reduced the peak 
u&e of resoijrces and hence the total devices and facilities. It turns out 
if that very few devices are saved as a result of sharing of resources between 
the training school ^nd an air base located at the same place. However,, 
acquisition, was delaj^d and the peak riumber^of instructors was reduced. 
The small saving in O&M ajid in the acquisition of offices for the peak number 
, of instructors amounted to almost double the pay of an active-duty crewman 
for each man-year of -delay.. * If the' delay were also reflected., in decreased 
replacement training, which such a delay might, produce , the savings would be 
• greater still. 
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This pape^ has presented a model for the .development of costs and the 
tabulation of th^se costs into categories. The model has been useful in . 
' evaluating B-1 aircrew training concepts" and is believed to be useful for 
♦ ' the evaluation of ^ wide variety of other personnel systems. The model can 

provide the cost portion of a cost-effectiveness analysis. However, the answers 
produced by our computer programs. or any other program are still no better 
-than input data: Unfortunately, we found that many of our most important 
costs are poorly known and therefore the absolute Value of the results are 
, -equally poor* (although the^relative magnitudes are considerably more valid). 

On the other fiand, we found a high sensitivity to some of tt^ alterna- 
tives. The least-cost alternative is therefore robust to variations in \ 
tb.e inp^uts. Other variations showed very low sensitivity. Selection of a 
^ preferred alt^rriative can then be based on other intangible considerations. 
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An Inddstry- Education-Labor 
Council that Works 




by Konald 



* and Paul B. Musgrove** 



Exploding Some; Myths 



It is very approp^ate that the theme of this year's National Vocational 
„ - Education Personnel Develo^ent Seminar is focused on the topic of industry- 
education cooperation. .jThe topic is especially timely since industry- 
education cooperation i^often assumed to be Van integral element of our voca- 
tional edi^cktlon system. ^^^e recent emergence of the concept of^ career 
education hasrgiven n^w impetus to the necessity for cooperation between 
education and \induBtry . The advent of " career education has caused us to 
suddenly realize that industry-education cooperation is an absolute essential, 
and that we have very few sound models available to pattern after. We have^ 
also begun to realize that there is yery little evidence available to support 
the fact that a real day-to-day working- relationship actually^ does exist 
between school and the world of work in very many places. 

Many of- us ^an show that we do use advisory c®uncils for each of our 
vocational program offerings. We can show that our councils do have repre- 
* sentatives trom the business, industrial world'. Most of us can readily prove 
-"^^^hat business, industry, and labor Sare on the mailing lists that we use to 
conduct our annual manpower "and follow-up activities. Many of u^ have 
established relationships to the point that selected business and industries 
do provide tis work stations for our pooperative students ^nd potential place- 
ment for our gradijates. - 

These types o^ industr^-educa'tion cooperation are highly commendable 
and should not be discouraged or discontinued." Instead, they should be used 
as a springboard to a much more meaningful relationship. Business and 
industrial repres^lTtatives must be asked- to become more 'directiy-anvolved 
in our program planning processes arid must be used as resources in our day- 

to-day classroom acti^vities. We must also learn how to go into their 

facilities in'search of real world Educational experiences. In' short, we 
must become partners education. « . ^ ' , 



^ *Ronald p. McCage is Director of Research /and^evelopment^ Division of 

Vocational and Technical Education, Illinois Office of >]Education. 



**Paul B. Musgrove is Executive Director of the Tri-Qounty Industry- 
Education-Labor Council , .East Peoria, Illinois. ^ 
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^^Many times we have heard that industrial and business people are not 
interested in what happens in the schools- We have heard that they really 
don't want to participate in our planning and cJ^^ssroon Activities'. We 
tend to forget that their children make up our class rosters. In the past 
five__years our division has funded several career education projects at the 
local level- we have learned one thing through this involvement, it is 

that business and industrial people do want ^o> become deeply involved - 
Their most commgn response is that '^'No one has asked me-" Have you ever 
asked them to participate? They simply have not been asked in many cases 
becauseN^ost of our teachers are afraid to as them- We, as teacher educators, 
have not prepared them to deal with the stranger in the classroom^or t^ght ^ 
them how to design a 'truly meaningful educational experience in the field or 
outside the classroom- 



New Emphasis Appears . 

With- the advent of the career education, our professional jourjials have 
been-flooded with articles based on this concept- Terms such as school- 
work councils, community-education councils, and industry-education-labor 
-eouncais have become quite common in the literature- Writers are frequently 
recommending that we establish industry-education councils in our Xoc^l 
communities- Current CEtA Guidelines require planning councils both 
the state and prime sponsor leyel- Rumors" tend to indicate that our new 
vocational education legislation may follow suit in* some form- 

One of the most relevant statements in support^of today's topic of dis- 
cussion appeared in July 1971, in "A Summary of Final Report of the State 
Level in Career Education - Bridging the Gap; A Study of Education to Work 
Linkages^" a project conducted by the College Entrance Examination Board 
for' the Education and Work Group of the Nationalj)Institute of Education- ^he 
statement appeared as Number Four of a series^ of t\^elve proposals aimed at 
removing barriers t^ the implementation and successof caree/f^ education-. The 
^statement reads as follows: I ^ A-' 

Community education and work councils, comprised of >e4y^ational , ' < 
, -business, labor, government, and other community leaders, should' 
be established- Sponsorships may come from the edtacational ^ p 
sector, the work secto^ or the conmunity sector -^^whichever is ^\ ^ 
wilrling to assume the iM^itiative- However prganized, the 
councils should have^uthority and responsibility to organize 
community < resources i^^rder to be of maximum Ibenef it ta school^ 
' and colleges 3 - - (page 9) - 

. — . , " ' p» ^ - / ^ ^ * v_ 

-This s^^tement gives emphasis to our discussion thts^morning and is particQlarly 
•relevant in terms of supporting the need for est^felishing some mechanism to \ 
coordinate, the efforts of Education, labor ,—Sn3indust2^y so tha,t pur schools 
become a "better place for children- ' - 



Bringing It Down to the Local Level , ^ ' , , ^ 

If I may change directions, I would like to digress a bit and regress to ' ♦ 
the fir3t person. Some of you who know me know that I ,am a graduate of Texas 
A&M and that mak^s me a true blue Texas Ag^ie. During m7^''b^^re at College 
Station I can recall a 1968, 1969, and 197*0 football team tha^•^■■^^en had to 
drop back and punt; a football team that was filled with that- old^^gie spirit 
and downhome Texas motivation) yet unable to ^eally put together a> top-notch 
ball club with the exception of the 1967 South^wes^ern Conference and Cotton 
Bowl champs. In recent y^ars, however, for those of you that haVe an interest 
in college football., the Aggies have put together some top-notch clubs 'that 
can and will, if I may have the pleasure of being a bit optimistic, return 
to their powerhouse status of earlier years which seemed to end in the late 
k fifties/with the passage of Coach Paul "Bear" Bryant to Alabama. 

I have bored you with my football biases for thes last few seconds for two 
very good reasoris. First, football is fashionable and most everyone can ' ^ 

relate to.it, and secondly, because the "drop back and punt" syndrome I 
mentioned earlier has' particular relevance to the field of research and develop- 
ment andk personnel development in occupational education. All too often\ 
we research'* and developmental types tend to conduct descriptive ^studies, do 
coifiparative analyses, run correlations, conduct deve^o^meiata-l activities, 
and^ develop personnel when it is fourth and long yardage instead ^of rowing 
the big plays early in the series. We often find it necessatry to either f 
punt the ball or take a chance ^nd gamble wifth the bonb o^ fourth down. 



It does not necessarily follow that one whp is a researcher is also a 
"sooths^ayer . " Those of you who have completed or are presently writing 
dissertations or conducting research readily realize that if you can identify 
of Ifeirget in on the real problem, you have alteady moved -through about one- 
half of the research .process. In the -same respect, if one ca^ identify, 
problems facing occupational educators, you are far down the road and can 
systematically begin pragmatic steps to so]>ve those problems. We in Illinois^ 
^Sie of the opinion that to identify th^problem,^you must go to the practir 
tioJ^^^. I used .the quote earlier in tnis presentetion to ^ow that here, 
finallVin 1975, we have support for the need fort indus^ry-'ediication-labor 
cooper at^n by a group sponsored by the NatiOna^t.Institute of Education 
when at le&st in Illinois w^ had occupational educators as early as 1972 
stating and^* requesting our help in coordinating industry-education and * 
l^bor^ Wg don't hav© to drop back and punt. . 



T%e Council: Locally Initiategl 



I am DdT^^ctoj: of the Research arid' Development Unit for Vocational and 
hnical ^duo^tion in Illinois. In your sta^te my unit wotild most likely 
e called the RbU. The Research and Development Unit in Illinois is One 
f seven operatilonal units of the Division of * Vocational and Technical 
Mucationl I^ major function is to administer Part ^ ^and^ Patt D funds for 
research,, devefep mental, and exemplary ^cftivities as 'outline^ ip the ^1968* 
Am^n3ments to^:he Vocational Education '^c^^f 1963. """^-^ tt..^ ^ ^^^^.-^^ ^,,4. 




^he Unit carries out 
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this fuhct>ion by contracting with local business and educational ^agencies 
for 'the purpose of performing selected activities which lead to the' ultimate 
solution of problems facing ^occupational educators in Illinois. Priorities 

.are established each year to help the re'search unit identify where money can 
best be spent to solve problems facing occupational educators. Those priori- 
ties are establisned by and for local educational agencies yj<[llinois. Occu- 
pational educators^ at all. educational levels tell us their Problems, and we 
initi.ate research, developmental ,^nd exemplary acti\M. ties fchat^'we • think* will 
solve those problems. At a time when considerable critici^ is centered on 

^our educational system, considerable emphasis must be placed on correcting 
the ills which exist. In my mind, much of the identification of curricului^ 
development, personnel development, research, developmenta;L , and other needs 
should come from the local level. Too often we work on priori tid^*,created 
at some level above us br tend to operate in our ivory *ower syndrome com- 
pleti^ly out of touch, with' the ^ real world. 



r 



The Tri-County Industry-Education-Labor Council which will be described * 
by Paul Musgrove is an excellent example of how both the research process 
and the- local input process work together to identify and solve problems 
in IllirflKis. In FY^J^the -iXl^nois Research and Development U>iit sponsored 
^ projecit in Peoria, Illinois, in which local career educators recogni^d 
the«need to coordinate the' vast number of industry-education-labor activities^ 
and resources in the Peoria metropolitan area. Before initiation of this 
coordination effort, occupational and career education programs were extremely 
fragmented, business and labor leaders were frustrated with the schools 
(often being called on many times in one month to talk to, clashes in the same 
school) , and in generaL, relationships betweejn the distr/ct and the publi<: it 
served were just not organized. , Staff in PeoWa District ^iSO ha<^ the fore- 
sight to recognize the need for coordinating the resources of the sc3hool and 
community in . the district -and hir.ed a staff member with 'that inte/tion, A 
staff member that could help the industry, education, and labor representa- 
tives in I^eoria to "get it all together'* in ferms of' assisting the local 
•••schools in their job of preparing students for their place in 'the world of 
,work. ' * * ' V, 

, . " • • . ^ , 

It was ^oon recognized, however,' that community reso^urces and educa- 
tional agencies outside of the citA^ of Peoria shoi^ld also be partficipating 
in this type of pro(^am, aKid from ^kus local' foresight and the cooperation 
of the 'Division of Vopational and TecJinical Educatipn, the Tri-County 
. Industry-Education-;Labor Council was formally established through a Research 
and Development Contract as a general not-for-profit corporation lyider the 
laws of the tat e of Illinois. Whether this typ^ of Council is-^ the ultimate 
answer or only a possible answer xs yet to be determined. Right now it has 
been highly successful in Peoria, Illinois. It very, well could have^ some , 
aspects that will work in -^our local community. " v ^ ^ 

^''^^^V^ I am sure that you are really interested in learning about the more 
pragmatic details of how 'the Council wal established and what it does *for 
schools and community representatives in (fTazewell , Peoria,, and Woodford 
Counties in Illinois.' At this* time it gives rae great pleasurie to introduce 
Mr, Paul Musgrove, an. executive who has retired from a career of several 



year3 aa Industrial Relations. Counsel for Hiram Walker and Sor^s, Inc. which 
has a major operation in Peoria. ^--Paul- is now executive director of the 
'Tri»-County Industry-Educ at ion-Labor Councili His many years in business 
and industrial community has added much to the success of the Tri -County 
Industry-Educatiron-Labor Council • .His point of view, on this topic, can add 
much to our conference today, / ' * ^ ^ 
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INDUSTRY-EDUCATION-LABQR COUNCIL THAT WORKS " . 

In the heart of Illinois are located some of the world's leading n(anu- 
facturers, to name, a few, 'Caterpillar Tractor Co., *CPC International, Inc., 
Wabco Construction and Mining Equipment^ and Keysjbone Steel and Wire Co. * 
The area has. the Ingest hospital-medical-health facilities, including 
'Peoria s6hool of Medicine, in the state of Illinois outside of Cook .County. 

The area has a population of approximately 360,000 and, more than 
82*000 students attend public , ^ parochial 'and private schools, K through 12. ^ 
^More than 4,000 teachers apd educators have individual contracts , with school 
dis triceps.* Eureka foll'ege, Bradley University and Illinois Central College ^ 
are located in 'the area. The University of Illinois, Illinois State 
University and Western State University ext^ension schools curriculum is 
available to students. " * * 

There are a nuinber people in the three counties engaged in bu#ftvess, 
practicing professions: w a,gri cultural people, industrial personnel and labor 
sector people who are deeply concerned and have a keen interest^ in quality 
education apd specif icallj^ career education. These community resource 
people want jto be* a part of the total effort of education to heip all stu- 
dents become familiar with the values of a work-oriented society; to integrate 
such values into their lives in such a way that work becomes productive, 
meaningful and satisfying. The integrated approach helps develop self- 
^ awareness ancj exploration, and career awaren^^ beginning ifi the primary 
grades*. Togethet' they improve decision-hiaking andj^lanning capabilities 
'of students before they enter the competitive labor force in the world of 
^work. ;^ V , ^ ' . ^ 

We need a close collaboration of industry, education and labor because 
cooperation alone is not^ enough in 'implementing a total education program and 
^ddfcators agree they cannot^ do ±his by themselv^. Lack of money, time .and 
sftecialized personnel are a few of the main roadblocks. In his remarks at 
^the 'sununer commencement of ^The Ohio State^'University in August 1974, President 
rFord stated: 

Practical problem-solvers can Contribute much to education 
whether or* not th^^'hold <3egrees. Th6 fact of the matter "^bs 
that education 'is bfeing strangled - by degrees. , ; - 

I have ^ssked the- ^ecretari'es of Commerce, Labor and HEW tq 
report to m& new^ways'to bring the world of work and institu- 
J:ions of educaT^io^ closer together. For your Government as 
well as you, the time has come fot a^u^iqn of th^ realities 
of a work-a-day *lif e wijih J-.h^ teachi ng of academic institu-^ 
tions. , J • / . ^ ^ • . . < 

The Tri-County* Indystry-Educat ion-Labor Council, hereinafter called the Council 
is an outgrowth of statements relating to total^education may be community 
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deci^sion-makers in- the Tri-County area at on^, oS the nine /'Regional Hearings 
on Educational. Goals,^ conducted statewide by Illinois Office of Education, in 
1971- . . . ' ^' ' ' ' 



In Deceinber 1973, the state of Illinois, Office of the Secretary of 
State, issued a Certificate of Incorporation to the Council as provided by the 
"Gene;?al Not for^fgrofit Corp^ation Act" of Illinois. The , Council also 

(fqdddLifi^d and received "recpgnition of exeihption ^rom federal income tax,',' 
which per ifiits donor^_ ^to deduct contributions- to- the Council as provided under 

^the Internal: Revenue Code . ' , - - , ' 

A Board of Directors numbering seventeen was elected in May 1974, nine * 
of whom are educators. The other seven come from labor, business, industry 
and professions. President qf the Board is Dr. Talman Van Ar'^dale, Jr.> \ 
vice president Commercial National Bank of Peoria, who served as president 
of Bradley University for ten years ^and chanceJ.lor two years. Louis W. 
Hesse, president of Central Illinois Industrial Association was elected 
secretary •and Sister Loretta McCook, 'Sup^intendent of Catholic Schools, 
Dioces ^j^ Peoria, Treasurer. . • . 

The Cbuncii has a Reimbursement Contiractual agreement .with the Research 
and DevelopTient Unit of the DivisiSn Vocational Technical Education Illinois 
Office Education which supports the service/developmental functions of the 
Council. 95)erationai monies were obtained frc^ Forest Park Foundation and 
Caterpillar Tjractor Company on a loan-for-use agreement with i^iteresE being 
paid by Caterpi-ilar and' Forest Park Foundation. \ \ -^-"""^^'^ 

Office space is provided by 'Illinois Central College along with other \ 
in-kind contributions. Office furniture*' was donated by business .and 
industrial firms. Smaller money donajbiions ma^ by businers-s and industry 
paid for the office equipment.* ^ • ' . ^ ' 0 ^ 

During September 1974,, the Superintendent Educa/tional Service Region 
for each o£ tlfe three counties distributed to approximately 4,000 teachers 
a Council fletter. which informed eaoh.. teacher of the services the Council 
was* prepared tc offer wi^thout cost to the schools: The fol^Lowing informa- 
tion was part of the September 16/ 1974 letter: ^ 

' ♦r 

\ .... make ^arrangements for community resource people to visit 
pl^ass^ooms, discuss with students and t^ach^^ their areas of 
interest as relSted to the classroom studies. whether academic 
or' vpcational in nature, and the preparation for 'living or foo: 
making a living or for enjoying life. Take an entire class on 
a carejer vi^it (fieXd trip) or set \up individilal student / ^ ^ 

'career- information interview/s with al qualified person. 
(Copy letter attached as Supplement l^o., 1.) 

The council developed, with trhe/assis\tance of t"he Pporia Area Chamber of 
Commerce^ CenSral Illinois, Industrial Association and tine Chambers of Commerqe 
in Pekin, East Peoria,, Morton, Washington , \p^oria Height^ and 'Chilli cothe , a 
72 i^age Teachers' Guide Jtfe?. Community 'Re souinpes in the trr^N^unty area listing 
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career resource speakers, career visits (field trips), individual student 
career occupational information resources, and other areas of interest. to 
educators and s4:udents too numerous to mention. While the directory is not 
exhaustive, we. feel it represents a new and Valuable resourge tool f6r 
educational* agencies in the slipi-county area. 

, . The Council makes availabl§ to all scl^ols, resource people ±o conduct 
eareer education in-service workshop^ and techniques for utilizing community 
resources. The Council brings educators, students and community resource 
people together on the iMinois Central (College campus in seminars and 
informational conferences as a means of .provicjing tjie link between educational 
agencies and the communities they* serve. ^ I- 

In September 1975, the first i^sue of "Tri'-County Teaphers' Guide to 
Community Resourced" was distributed to all elementary, secondary schools 
in the tri-county area. This guide has- creat^ed additional requests from 
teachers. t ^ , ' ' ' . ^ ^ 

. ^ ' - • ' . - 

Today our^ Board of Directors has a membei:*ship of twenty-one people, tep 
educator^, thf^ee union officials, ohe banker, five^from business-industry. 
President Illinois Central College plus the Met^o Director of National^ 
Alliance of BuaKnessipen (NAB) and the Director of Human Resources, City of 
Peoria,. ^ ' • . . * " ' 

Dr.jRon McCage , Coordinator Research and Development Unit, Board of'"* 
Vocational Education and pfehabilitation , Division. <3f Vocational and technical 
Educatioli, Illinois Office of Education servers as a consultant to our, board ^ • 
and monitors the. activities oi our Council. His counseling anS gu^dante . 
accounts for, % part our success. John Washburn an associate of Dr . Ron ^ 
McCage has be<^n helpful^and on several occasioiyAserved as* 'a Resource , 
person and conducted an^ In-service Work^hQp - Career Education, Sh'erwpod 
Dees., Director of .Divii^on of Vocational and Te.chnical Education^ has attended 
a board, meeting of' the Council. 



Knowledgeable people from business, ihdust^y, labor unions, agricult-ure , 
governmepjt, sch(^l administrators, teachers, guidance counselors , "prof es- 
sioAal people , 'members of school boards, directors of vocational centers have 
had considerable inpu't as related to the services performed by'^^e GourVcil. 
We maintai^ a' small film libr.ary and draw on the film libraries, of Illinois 
Office Education, Division of Vocational and Technipal Education, local 
.colleges,^ elementary and secondary schools. Superintendents Educa»tion 
Service Regioris for Woodf-ord, Tazewell ,'>Peoria* Oounties • ^ 

We enqourage teachers to utilize resource, people with^film reguests^^ 
>ipeachers teTl us student^ understand th^ content of a film much bet,ter when 
\a 3;e6ource" person r'el.ates the^ content of a film' to thfe everyday apf^l4.catibn 
of skills required to -perform job occupations ii-lustrated j-n the film. 

, We Have used a low-key approach in offering oil%^sefvices to educators.^ * 
primarily to assure acceptance -of^ a new a^e^cy. We feel that we h^ve the** ^ 
world's richest resource deposit--people^-and we want to, m.^)d?^ure ^^ir; • 
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clientele of students^ teachers and guidance counselors -respect and value/ 
this great rjatural resource "knowledgeable people" willing to inform studfents 
of the best possible answer^, solutions and guidance to their questions and 
impressiohs of ^he rugged competitive world of work. OuY services must 
h^av^ appeal to educators and students otherwise we won'r exist very long.' 
We J^now business-industry-labor professions have sonethrng to offer and should 
bfe involved in the educational process for children and young people. As 
Dr. Che^!^Dugger, Director of Secondary Curriculum of Peoria Public Schools 
District 150 and a Council Board Member has stated many times educational 
seminars: • \ 

.' ■-)' 

It is not enough for business-industry^ leaders to communj-cate 
their willingness to help.v As parents, taxpayers, and citizens 
they need to communicate to school administrators and school' ,^ 
board members that they expe.ct to be involved. , ^ 

It is my personal feeling that it is*ft)t enough for schools to teach 

reading , ^writing and arithmetic, as the old timer put at "Th^re ,are two kin^s 

o# lar/im' 'book larnm' and *ho!rse sense.'. If you can git only one kind, 
choose 'horse' sense* every time." 

Before we make a new service available an ad hoc Council Task Force is\ 
appointed by .the^board to gather facts from educators, bus iness- indtis try- 
prof essiona^l people, and labor. Evaluate the findings ^nd , make action 
rex:oinm$ndations to the Council ^oard. * y 

^Starting with the 1975-76 school year we added some new services. 

Career Inf orma tTSi^ay , October 15, 1974. ^ore than 3400 ^'^ 
secondary students grade levels' 11 ^and, 12 were bUsed ifito 
Illinois Central College campus Community Service Building. , 
Two hundred and thirty resource people from the Tri-County * 
area made themselves available from 8 : 45 a . m. to 3 : 30 p .n\,. 
'.•so t'he^e youfl^ pl^le could discuss wLth them job occupa^Dns ^ 

of 66 Career'l^reastplus 8 iMinois Central College Depar€- 
. ments. Copy of Ca/eer* Areas a^d Information/Career- Inform^- 
. t?iori Day attached as Supplements Nos. 2 and 3. The experience 
. vjSiSfd first' for most of the -participants and for the 30 fiigh 
" *sc]1o9lsr^ • . - J • . ' ' ^ gj^ • 

^Student's* and re sou r^ people evaluated the event and the results have not 
beisn coitiplet^'d. I ^assvjre? you it wa-i almost si^ccessful program. * • 

^ ' ^ A Career .Guidance Leadership Insti^tute is jointly being sponsoren by 
^ Peoria ^fietro National Alliance"" of Businessmen, Heart- of 'Illiliois Chgjoter 
American" Society ^or Training-,ah,d Development',^ Illinois Cei;it^al College and 
our Co\inci>;^ ^.Georg^e. PeSbody College . for .Teacher s and Dr. R^lph E. Kirkman, 
j:ditor ^nd Pro^essox of Higher Education are the proViders. The C^areer ^ 
Guidance* Institute program^s divided into two partrs. CGI is dfesigped to 
'bielp edprtators become /f^re familiar iwith the carreer oj^portunities available 
to graduat-es in th^ *Io\c:al labor market' and employer requirements^ for ,entry 



^ i into these career areas. They also offer participa.ting bus inessmen and 
women a more realistic^ understanding of the problems fadBBby educators 
^ in helping Students focus on career decision making. Bu^ness-participants 
who are i^wolved in the group discussions and in field visits are the princi- 
pal means for providing educators with current information on career oppor- 
tunities available in the private sector. .NAB's experience with this program 
indicates that the quality of career counseling has improved in school systems 
^ whose personnel have been enrolled in CB iijistititutes. These improvements 
enable secondary students to establish more realistic career goate-^s they 
prepare for the world -^of wor>k. A ftie day institute for decision makers in 
business-industry, elementary and Secondary principals, and school 15bard 
t members will ^ake .jj)lace on December' 4, 1975. The . institute will use Illinois 
Central College facilities. The jqint sponsors will issue invitations iso the' 
two hundred guests: ^ We expect some local industry to sponsor lunch for our 
guests. There* will be at least five speakers representing industry, (^Illinois 
Office of Education, NAB and two educators. Speakers will bring participants 
up-to-date in the areas of local and national trends in career education 
through formal course work. They will also provide opportunities for inter- 
action between educators and -empl^gr>, offer formal and informal activities 
Resigned to allow educators and employers to exchafnge information about career 
planning, up-date th^ pa/tij?ipants * awareriess and undertanding of the tQt^ • 
area of ^career counseling. The one day institute will be followed by a .60- 
hour institute for teachers, counselors, adinitiistrators to take place between 
January and June 1976. This institute is' designed €o provide educators* with 
current information about the types of careers available in the local labor^ 
market, and to prepare them to w'ork with students in setting career goals ' ^ 
plus on. ^ite visits to business-industry vocational centers and providing 
fteachers and counselors th^oppor ti^ity to talk with people performing jol^s \ * 

a one-to-one basis. Three hours graduate credit will be earned from the 
60 hour institute. 



« . On October 15, 1975 a consortitim J,oh Placement Information. Service 
became a new objective. The abstract for the program is as follows: 



Objectives of Project • A 

— ^ ' — / . ' / • ^ 

1. Establish a Consortium J,oh Placeinent , Information Service to all 
secondary schools- in Tri-County Area (t^nty/'nin'Q secondary schools) . 

, ' <. 

2. Provide a single location through which a consozM:ium of secondary 
schools are able to' learn of available work/stations with empl5jyerd 
in *Tri-County Area. ,« . ' - 

« 

3. Increase and/or e-xpand Work Training experierices ^or cooperative 
work study programs in secondary* schools. . • ; 

4. 'Hot-line employment information to'*the appointed ^counselor in each 
of the secondary schools of the consortium. , 'Coun^lor td firm up 

^ with employer bhe ^ployment of students grade lev^ls.^ll and '12, 



s! Secure community support by Project Coordinator paving .per's^al 
contact with employers personnel and/or employment m^nagers>. 

6. Elstablish basic cost factors of placement services per occupational 
' student. 



p\|-o 



Procedures of implementation 



-4* 



Each of the twenty^nine secondary school 
appoint a contact person or Prb^ject Coordi 
concerning'oob placem'ent- 




be requested to 
r to work Vith 



2. 



Project Coordinator and Executive Director wi^ll establish contact 
with representatives from industry-businpss , labor sector, pro- 
fessions, agriculture, government bodies and civic organizations 
>f^o establish a coope?:ative work study employment program with as 
many employers as possible t ' 

Project Co6rdinator will communicate with appointee of each seco 
school employment opportunities for students in gra<3e levt^ls ele 
^ and twelve and school representatives of each school 'will arrang 
for student ' employment*, interviews and *any understanding relating 
student employment. ^ 



ndary 
ven 
e 

to' 



. 8 



Council will offer workshops for appointee relating to cooperative 
Work Study employntfent utilizing knowledgeable employment and per- 
sonnel resource people 'from business-industry; professions, 
government. ' \ ^ » f . 

Kot-Line telephone service to Project Coordinator- f^r use} by 
; appointees in each school .- 

♦Establish a .Job Placement Inforn&tion Task Force^ to serte as an 
advisory counseling <3roup to- tl;^e Project Coordinator anp the 'Council, 
See Appendix F for membership of Task Force. 

business, industry^^^ labor and educational leaders in the -area will 
' be systematically, contacted to'enlist the*ir support for 'the 
l^stal^^ishment of' the project. 

' »'•*«, 
e same g*roups will' be contacted to expand the number o*f coopera- • 
ve worJc training agreements in the area and tQ^ eiAist a pool o^ 
olunteer resources. ' . - 

Project coordinator will work with approp!tiate local and state ^ 
agencies to develop* a placement service capability. 




Project headquarters at ICC will become a sihgle point of contact 
between 'educatibn-labor-busihess in 'the* area of pl^anning. . ^ 



11\ 



Data* relative to the otj4^xives will b^ fegulatly qoile'cted ^^nd 
disseminated, . • 
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Contribution to -Vocational .and Technical -Education . . " - L* 
' * ' - ** * . . • • 

II: i"epresents a provocative and challenging means* to, broadening the 
gainful employment of student^* through the impact o^inaustr»y'-educatioo- . 
labor cooperatioa. Further the project will demoostr^te' a means of achieving 
greater program results in relation to* funds invested thrpugh a consortium 

rrangejjent utilizing experienced personnel thrQuoh *the coordination of 
ser^/ices and cooperation -of local and state educatjiopal agencies, state 
^employment Service and business, indusjury, professional, agricultural, 
civic organizations, governmental employers and the labor sector in the target 
area- / ^ \* ^ 

M * Recently^ fejie' C<>uncil a3^ang.ed jfpr Victor' W. ^chellschmidt , who is a mem- 
bW_pf pne corporate metrication cjonmiittee. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 



'Illinois, to meet with a Parent Teachers Association, of^' an el^jji^htary s<^hool 
to discuss w-ith the parents why metrication should be a part of ^very school 
V curriculum^ This same individual has ' conducifed ^n-sisrv j^e workshops for 
teachers^of a junior' high school w^th two "elementary school^. ' 

The nuts and bolts of a^^successful^ Industry-Education-Labor; Council 
can be expressed by giving you sonfe of the Do-* s ' and Dont*s that vlill Help 
. any "Council to become^ successful wa^^th its - ser\n.<:es ^T\d ptog^rams . 



For the Do's 



. Incorpora'te your Council as a General Not^pr Profrt Corf 

^ Obtain recognrfeion of .ex.i|mptrit)n ^f rom jfje'de'r^Ll income' tax under' 

Section 50i (cP^.) of ^ the* Internal ' Revenufe- Code .and ^ection ^09 (a) 
of the code. ' - . --^ • / -' 

. lacorporators , should*, be. ;deC is ian-makers from 'itidustr ^-business-labor 
' ' genuine interest m education ^d willingl-I^D give o5 their 



who have a 



time an<3 resources 



• Bq^rd member ^ should "ep re sent a pross-^sect'lbn pf busir^^s-inaustry,7 
educcti:ioarand the labor sector . ' They shoul^ be-workingsmeniber^ and 
. ' community .opinion", makers. Vocati^'onal center, pbx&on'dpl/ cil^rriculum^ . 

•Sirectors, ipcjustfial'iirainin^/ fend dev^elopitient personnel, parochial, 
school' admi hi at iratpr^,' couftty^ superintendents ^ of eda cat iorT, bankers, i 
: \-ldwyer^., .ph^^i^cians^ .health-group personnel t. union i)usiness ag^ftts make' 
J x-^V ^ood 'board membe'r^. . . ^ * *^ • - 

' . ' ,.-;''&ersonal 'contacts* witH principaljs^, ,t:^ache3^s,^ ^guidance , counselors is 

^ ' a -mus--t\ The county sup^rintienSeot^ of schools can- fie very helpful • Work 
^ - . , .v/i1:h l5.im and. have, them jnak*§ c'ontac.ts with\educators . / Also they make\ 
\ ^ ' '- '-^9^^ b6'ard* member^ • , jQui: --CJounci 1 .has tji'r^e.^ ' \ 

' tj^^ijrize '.every. -con tact you have ^Lth /'deci^ijOn- " " " ^ 




-nvakersi ip.,ybur^c(J)mmu^i ty . ' 
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. i 

Establish sound and simple communications with resource personnel and 
teachers, guidance counselors and principals. . *^ 

Most businesses-industries prefer to hav^<iOne cortta'ct person for tfee 
council t^/^eal witk and channel all requests ' for resource people 
through tpe contact person. 

Have the^teach^r contact the resource berson by telephone and firiti 
up -all under sfSTidings. between the partV^s. 

Follow up* each assignment and get feedback from the teachers and the 

resource person. ' 

) . 

Assignments involving several resource people, such as (20) for one 
school contact resource people by telephone day' before engagement! * 
*'<3ate,." ' . 



. In-seryice wor^hops require planning, therefore get the private 
sectojkpeo^le together witfi principal, teachers and guidance counselors 
and agree .on a formats • ' & * ^ 

. Stfa^f personnel should attend all in-service workvshogs. 

. Opiate as a low-k'ey agency. let your servicesjf build your reputatijn. 

. Acceptance of council's services by educators is a must, .otfrerwise . 
you go out of business. < ^ • 

. Every experience you have^ teaches you something that' will help improve 
the services of. the councilV , * 

. Have a thir^ party evaluate .your activities at , least once a. year. 
It's good medicine and gives you .encauragement to continue your 



good 
activities. 



A TeaShers.* Guide 'is a must: It mtist be attractive .contain 
Valuable information. , It serve ^ as a^ stimulant aad generates- service 
re^^sts. 



5^a 



Before any Do's can' be, accomplished' get a f^w greenbacks to defray 
overhead. «i 



Now the Dont^'s 



er|c 



. . Expect 'some association dr agency"®) y^ur- planning* ' 



S^k advice from someone wjio has had *li«ttlB~or no contact w jtth ^ 
educators. . ' ' * 4> ^ ' 



'9/ 




Make announ<bements* regarding services that 'you ^cannot completely 
deliver. ^ . > 

Use amateurs to do a professional job -especially in-seryice' workshops , 

Expect eve^^y educat:or tp be wild about your service' without any cost. 

Expect every -schoc^l^ to ^par tic ipate. 

B^ome involved in media publicity until you have proof and evidence . 
of some success,. * . * 

Undertake an assignment ^pu can't handle.^ — * , . 

Argue with an educateJr who hasn't accept ed c areer education. (Prdve 
to him it 3an be done successfully through other ' teachers and guidance 
counselors an(5 he will come around to your thinking at a ;later* date - ) 
^ ' . " % ,^ ^ ' ' , ^ ^ 

Spend too much tiTi\e in the swivel chair making personal* contacts, 

V " • , . -f . ■ 

Expect the concept ^g^l career education to sell itself. 

.0-. ^' ■ ■ • 7 * ' 

Expect coordination of business-industry, labor, professional, 
governmental, agriculture and , educators and your community leade^^ 
to fall in line and automatically accept some of the^ recognized 
facets^p^ career-eduCationToecause it takes initiative and* eyeball 
to eyeball conferences to accomplish career^ educatiofr"ob<ectives . 



>/Expect the*jgap between career needs and unrealistic educational^ 
programs to correct itself without, motivation from experienced 
educational teachers^ ipstructbrs and professors. * ' 

Expect a teacher or ^guidance counselor who has never worked f6r 

business and industry. po relate to students the skills required for 

job occupations of biis^iness-^indu^try . * • . i . 

• ij. . t . ^ ' ' 

Pass up employment ^df.^t^'i4c|?j^^s and guidanc^ counselors during ^non- • 
teaching months*. 'l per^o^^f^-J^y 'consider this item^ to 'be an ' * ' 
absolute MUST if»we are sSJiic^ire in* what is being published and* 
written regarding, career- vOi6^4l^ional education. 



SUPPLEMENT #1 



TRI • COUNIY INDUSTTRY - EDUGAT40N - LABOR COUNCIL 
/ P.IO. Box 2400 

Interim Campust Illinois Central College 
East Pe^r^a, Illinois 6^11 , 




Septemlper 16, 197^4 



. ..V. 7, 



The Tri-County Jndustfy-EducVtioD-Labor Council, hereinafter referred 
to as the Council, is afi ed^c^ktf onal , not-for-profit corporation organized 
under the laws of the State>of Illinois. The Council offices are located 
in Wright Hall, Illinois C^rvtral College Interim C^pus*. The Council is 
working with Business', Industry^, Government/^ Prof essions , Agriculture and 
Labor sectors,, hereinafter preferred to as "<:ominuni"ty resou"fce^ sector," and 
Teachers, Guidance 'Counselors , School Administr^toirs , Ec^cational Service i 
Region Superintendents within the Tri-Cpunty areef*, public and non-public 
schools, ^ ^ ' . . n 

^ l^oo often we find education being treated as a world sepTarate from the 
community resources" Sector . \ The result often evidenc^ o/ a eommunications 
gap and a ^fragmented society^ -In order tj\ understand each otheir fully, "the 
.community resources sector leaders and educators must talk each o tiler and 
share each other's resource^! ^ Jp 1 



^ ' The mission and /funotion/of the Cotincil are to provide leadership in 
stimulating and coordinfrring |:pll^borative relationships betH|||||^'the community 

:le^ri] 

nun i f^y 



^ Tri-County area, serve a s^a clearinghouse 
nts'for reprqsentatives from the cQBffini; 



resources^ sector and schools ^in "th^ 
of information, and*make arrar^ements^ 
resources ' sector to visit classrooms, discuss/^ th students and teachers tjieir 
areas of interest ^nd answer their que^;ferions You < may wish to. take an entire 
class on a caiTeer visit {field trip) /or settUp individual stud^tit ^car^er • 
information interviev/s with a qualified person. These services we' perform ^ 
and make th^ necess^ary arrangements for you. 



e'olta 



The ^Oouncfl is curre^ntly working , jointly with the 'Peoflia Association of 
(5:ommerce , Central jllinois Industrial , Association and the Chambeifs of Conanerce 
in Pekin, East Peoria, Morton, Washington^ Peoria Heights and cftillicpthe to . 
produce an information directory of cla*ssroom career information speakers, 
career visits (field trips), and individual student careel: information / 
interviews plus "other areas of interest to you ^nd your students, wmr^, ^the 
directory .will not be exhaustive, we feel it represents a new and valuable 
resource tool for you the teacher. This directory should be ready for distri- 
^jDUtion i^ late fall. We are currently surveying the community resources sec- 
tor for the information that will be placed .in the directory. 

To teachers in the Tr^-County area who answered the Peoria Association 
of. Commerce* questionnaire last May on subject matters that community resource 



/ 



J 
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pfersonnel 'might furnish, we are'^ incorporating y9ur suggested "s^fejrect matters" 
into the directory. We iire also utiliziijg the fifteen Career Occupation 
Clusters^denti'f ied by the United States 



ffice of EducairLon. 



President Ford in an a§(3ress Qn ^rid 



of The^Ohio State Uni\ferSity; graduating class 



Augi:«^30, 1974, told members 




ses it cannot 
and now: I will 

employeifs" 
iosphere in 
ployers turn 'them on. 



Although this administration wiir not make 
keep, I da want to pledge^^flj;^ thing to. 
do everything in my power to bring edu^ 
together in. a new c*limate of credibili 
which universities turn scfiblars out an* 

Fbrd said the Labor Department soon will announce a nrew program 
of grants to state and local governments "tc? provide data on 
occupations a^ail^ble aM to help channel pot^ential employees into 
.positions which are .not only personally satisfying but f^i^n- * 
cially rewarding." His said he has asked the SecretariS^ ^ 

of Labor and of Health, Education, and ^Welfare to report to him 

-^ew ways to bring the world of work and the institut^ns 
of edb<;^tion closer ^gether."* ^ ' * 

f ' 
The CounciA will make available to^ all schools knowledgecible**educators 

to eonduct'j workshops relating to career education programs and utilization 

of experienced personnel from the Community resources sector. 




The Council intends to bring educators. 



sector people together on ^he "Illinois Central C 
seminars and informational conferences. 



tudents and' community resources 
ege campus through 



Meaningful career education must permit individuals to plan and prepare 
for careers by acquiring employable, or usuable skills, whether the beginning 
of that career is ||^ the completion of high school, college, university or 
post graduate work. 

• , \ 

Community resources are volunteering th.eir time and energy through fi^ld 

trips-, individual career interviews and classroom career speakers. In so 

doing they have indicated a deep comtnitmejit to the education of our young 
people^; This is indeed praiseworthy and gi^es credence to the groj^mg 
dialogue between the Educational Community and Business, Industry; Government, 
Professions, Agriculture and Labor sectors. We trust you will voluntarily 
utiAze Ithe services of our Council. j 

If you so desire, you may** obtain your community resource people 
yourself or contact your loca!^ chamber of commerce for their assistance. 

Until we are able to assemble, print and distribute the directory, 
we want you to know our Council is ready even now to make many community 
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resources availallt* Lo you. Make your needs knpwrv* to our Cpuncil personn.eJ. 
We can .make the Accessary arrangements or arrange for you to firm up your 
requi&st directly v^th the resource person^ We'^want you to hav^ the best' 
information availael* in the Tri-County are^ for your .^^udents- ^ ^ 

I 

TO OBTAIN COMMUNltY RESOURCES CALL TRI-COUNTY IHUOSTRY-EDUC^^TION- 



LABOR COUNCIL 694-2123, 
9/16/74 

'Ik* 



' ' t;. W. ?Van Arsdale, President 



0^ 



0it 
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SUPPLEMENT #2 



CAREER AREAS 
CAREER INFORMATION DAY 

October IS, 1975^- 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4, 

6, 

7.: 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12.. 
13. 
14. 

15- 

16l 

18, 

19. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
•26. 
"-27. 

28. 

29. 

30. i 

3l"." 

32'. 
v33. 

34. 
^ 35. 

36. 



37. 
8^ 

^>39. 
40.'. 



Ac CO vui'ta n t /Bookke epe r 
Secretary 

Legal Seci'etary * , 
Medical "Records - Clerk - . ^ 
'stenographel:* 
Fairm Manager 

Agricultural Supplies & Service 
Agricultural Mechanic 
Heavy Equipment Operator 
Machinist 

Carpeii*:er/Cabinetinaker 
Electrician * - 

Welder 

Sheet Metalworkers ' ' 
Iron Workers 

Concrete & Cement Workers 
Architect 

Professional Engineers 
Refrigeration/Air C6nditioniTig 
Repair 

Electronics Technician/ 

Repairman 

Pharmacist 
•Drafting ^' , 

^Real Esta.te Agent , 

Mortuary Science 

Pl\ysician.. 

Artist/Musician 

Air Transportation 

Aircraft Mech^ic/Metal- Work 

Armed Forpes > ' . ' 

Lawyer ^ 

Food Se-rvice ^ 

Law Enforcement . > 

Social Worker 

Teacher/Teacher's Aide ' ^ 
Journalist" 

•Athletics- & Recreation 
Hor t i cu 1 tu2;al,is t/Landscape 

' Architect * ^ ' 

Banking & FinancQ^ S» 
Nurse * . ^ 

Medical Technician 
Ther^piJst (PJiysical 
& Occupational) 



Day C^re^ Occupations ^ ^ . ' 
Dietician <-v . 

Business • Administration 
A Environmeatal Careers 
Cosmetology & Barbering > ' ' 
Dentistry (Hygienist-Assistant- 
Lab Technician) ' ♦ 
Data Processing • . - * ' 

Insurance Occupations ^. 
Sanitation Workers . ' V 

Meat Cutter 

Hotel-Motel Management Occupations 
Photographer " , ^ 

Veterinarian/Animal Care 
X-Ray T.echnologist ^. - 

Transportation/Truck Driving 
Graphic Arts 
Advertising ' 
Sales Clerk - Retail 
.Sales Person - Outside 
Dressmaking 
Fire S«fcbce Tech 
Auto B^^' Repairman 
Auto Mechanic ' 
Indiistrial Apprenticeships/ 
Training Programs 
Building & Construction 
Speecli & -Hearing , * 
) *v 
^' . ILLINOIS CENTRAL COLLEGE 
D'EPAR'rt4ENT:S , 

v. 

1. Engineering & Industrial Qccupa- 
tions , * ^ , . , • 

2 . Communij^iations 
3.. creativ^iArts 

4 . Health ^ Occupations 

5. Social Science 

6. Agriculture & Applied 'Life Sciences 

7. Business Occupations . ' * 

8. Mathematics and Sdience 

' I 



41. 
42. 
43. 
.44.. 
45y' 
46. 

47. 
48. 
49. 
5(5. 
51.. 
52. 
53. 
54.' 
55. 
:56. 
'57. 
58. 
59. 

6cr. 

61. -. 

62. * 
63. 
64. 

, 65: 
. 66. 
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' CAREER INFORMATION DAY 
INFORMATION 



' SUPi^LEMENT #3 



How CareeV Inf ormatiof^ bay Developed ^ 

A .que^i^^iyQ^liadnre survey was sent to each <6t ,th,e 29 public, non-public 
and private schools ,in the Tri-County ^rea in November 1974. Twenty-three 
high schools out of the twenty-nine incT^cated an interest in vthe development 
of a Career Information .Day . ^ / * • « 

Plarnnin'g Committee * • - 

All of. the planning for Career Information Day has^b^n cjone by a 
sub-committee made up of educaitors who are actively, engaged in high school 
teaching and/or counseling. A copy^ of the committee membership list is 
includted. 



The Purpose of Career Information Day , ^ ^ 

To provide students the opportunity of discussing with knowledgeable • 
resource people job occupations or a profession in wl\ich the student has 
an interest. , Also' to provide ^^^^o^^tion tfiat may help a student in selecting 
a career and the jfeguire^ skills, education and personal traits adeemed 
essential-for a specific career. 

' ' / 

How ^Career Ipform^tj^pn Day Will Operate 

• ' / ■ V • 

, Students will enter the gymnasium (Community Service Building) on the 
west side of the- building. (Tennis courts arje located east of the 'gym.) 
Lobby area is separated from main gym area by* a wall that has two entrance 
openings. Located in lobby* wi IT be information, emergency, first aiTd- tables 
and a snack 5ounter. Resource people will be located in the ma^ gym area. 
Each career area will be identified by a sign with* a large ^lettering 
fastened to a pedesl^al that is approximately 5 feet*above table top. Resource 
people will^be furnished folding chairs and will be on one side of tables . 
30" .wide x 8' long, covered with a white cover. Students will.- select which / 
career areas they wish' to con'lact and*walk up to the careei: area table and 
eng^g§ the Resource People in conversation concerning a job ocqupatipn or 
profession in which they have an interest and wish to explore with a knowl- 
edgeable person. The amount of time a resource person will be able to give to 
an individual student will be governed primarily by the number of students 
waiting tft talk to a resource person. Resource people will determine the 
length of time that can: be given to each student with whom *they have conversa- 
tion. Students should recognize when other student^ are waiting to talk 
to the' s^me Resource Person and^ not monopolize the situation. Resource people 
will be available from 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.iru-' Soine career areas will be 
manned by resource peoplfe who will only be available dtiring the morning hours 
with different resource people being available during^ the- afternoon hours. 
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Unloading^ and Loading Buses 



Buses are to discharge students at.'*the area located in ParJd^g .Lot B 
marked on the Campus Map. Buses should "enter Lot B at the laar entrace 
nearest .to the Tennis Courts. I.C.p. will post signs* fcft: jCajfCei: Day Buses 
to follow for unloading and boarding buses. After .a bus is unloaded ' the bus 
driver is to. proceed to parking area reserved for Career/T)ay Buses located 
on Interim Campus as indifcatec3 oti Campus Map. BoardiAg buses i% at the same 
location as^ unloading. I.C.C. Public Safety personi^dl will be available 
to assist &US drivers. • . : 



l!?ho A're the Resource People ? 

They are JrtTdiviciuals from the Tri-County area plus people from other 
.parts pf Illinois who are well-qualified, and knowledgeable regardii% the job 
occupations^^or' any profession for the 67 Career Areas (hundreds of job 
occupations- make up a career area) . - » . 

HomeWork for Students Prior to j^tftending Career Infonftation Day • 

Students should be^ inf orr^H^prior to October 15, by teachers and^ counselors 
h©w to carry on* a conversation, and obtain- the inform'ation the Student wants, 
relating to a specific job" occupation and/or' prpfession. Students should be 
made, aware they may contacit as many career areas as theii:* time will permit. 
'They should not hesita.i^^ to 'a;5k questions that will give them the information 
they personally want TheAfe^is no* set formajt or group of questions'' that ^ 
can be utilized by 'ey^ry' sfeuSent to extract frqm th^ resource person the 
information the. individual' student deaires. Encourage students to contact 
at least thre^ c^eep areas 'and/or I.C.d, departments. 

Studejits ^Houid be prepared to ask ^questions relating to training required 
to develop ^IdtM^/ ^e^ for a job occ\*pation or profession, ff a person 
starts, a^ c^x^er .at any entry level jdb to what other jobs can that person be 
promoted., Bas^' hourly rate and/or salary for entry level jobs and base hourly 
rate aod/oi* s|ilaries that can be earned upon promotion later in his career. 
Amount oytr^'^ining required, and where do^es a student get th^necessary train- ' 
ing while^ ij^ high school, community college, four year oollege, professional 
school /ndilstrial training on the jolj* technical schools and/or apprenticeship 
traini/g. / ^ ^ • * * 



ToU^ of I.C.C: Campus artd Faculty 



Any student who wants' to m^ke a 30 minute tour of Illinois Central ' • 
liege Campus should go, to the lobby area of the Librairy-Administratipn 
liAding. The building is located^on the permanent campus at I.C.C. l*ours 
will be available at, 9:30, 10:(3i^, 11:30 a.m. -and* 1-2; 30 and i::30 p.m. 



Evaluajbion Form (Students) » , • . 

^ V ■ 

Each school will be supplied with the necessary copies of an evaluation 
form for each student to complete. The completion of ihe evaluation form may 
be done while in the^ Community Service Building or whdie .returning by bus 
to home base. A large brown mailing ^envelope is being furnished to mail 
'evaluation forms, to Planning Committee. 



Evaluation Form (Resource. People) ^ t- 

To properly evaluate Career Information Day each resource person will 
be given an opportunity to^'donvplq te a questionnaire, * 



Rest Rooms ^ - . ^ 

Re^trooms are located to your right as you enter the lobl)y area of the 
Gymnasium. * > • ' 

Snack Counter • 

I-C.C- Cafeteria personnel will sell cold ^sandwiches and pop in the 
lobby of the Gymnasium 11:30 aim. to 1:00 p.m. , Students / teachers and 
resource people m^y purchase food in the I.C.C. Cafeteria located in Building ^ 
1/ Main CampuS;. near book store area. Ask any I.C.C. student for directions 
' to* the Cafeteria. - 



Electrical Outlets 



There are a limited number of outlets which may be used by resource 
people who wish to use visual aides without sound. • ' ' 

Information Pamphlets, Brochures / etc. • * ^ * v ' . 

Resource people may give to students* any kind of information pamphlets, 
'brochures, etc. they wish to distribute. ^ - ' 



Hospitality Room 



Ropm PE-02 in the Gymnasium is reserved for^use by resource persons anjS 
teachers in charge of a group of students who are attending Career Information 
Day. No student will be, permitted to enter this room.^Cof feee and donut^ 
will be availabl^e during the morning hours and coffee in the afternoon. ^ 
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Conununj<ty Service Building "Area 

^ ' ' ' < . 

There are 29, 144 square feet pf space, which willW utilized for 
Career Inf6rTnation Day. • '\ „ . - 

H^vjs Releases and Public Relations ^ ' . t 

, . ^ ' •"■ 

News releases and co;itact with the communications media are b^fig . 
handled by Douglas p. Wells, Jr., Director School and Community Relations, 
Peoria Public Schools, District 150. . ' 

The Planning Committee encoura<^es you to talk about Career Information 
Day through your school paper. * . ^ 



Identification Badges • > ' 

Each' school will be supplied with sufficient number of identification 
badges, to which each student may add his name and the name of his school. 



Military Services of the United States 

All branches of the mili^:ary"'services have been invited through John 
J. Tourish, J;r;, First Sergeant of Marines, who has agreed to coordinate the 
participation of all branches of the military to participate in Career * 
Infprmation D^y. i 



)is V 



Illinois central College 



Without the cooperation of l.C.C. Personnel ,' Career Information Day would 
not be possible/ Recogni^tion must be given to the splendid coopeifation and 
help the Council personnel and planning committee has received from many of 
the administrators, faculty members , public safety, graphic arts, engineering 
and industrial occupations to mention a few. 



Resource People |^ ^ * 

Approximately 200 resource people will be participating in Career Infor- 
mation Day. The conjmunity .businesses, industries , agricultural , professional 
and labor sector people have volunteered their tim^ and energy. ' Xn so doing 
they have indicated a deep commitment to tHe education o^ our young people. 
This is indeed praiseworthy and gives credence to the growing dialogue 
between the educational community and business/induslyy and labor. 
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Visual' Aids 



Visual Aids may.be used by resource people so long'ag there is no audio^. 
The area, in which the program will take place is the large gymnasium and the 
accoustics are not sufficient to permit audio to be used with visual aids. 



Identification Badges for Resource People 

- You are entitled to wear any type of identification badge. 



Brochures, and Literature n , , / * , 

. You may^ band 4>ut any type of materials you' feel will be beneficial to 
the students ► ' ' . ' * . ' 

High Schools Participating ^ - - 

Twenty-nine high schools will be sending stucjent^ to. the Career Iriforma- . 
tion Day. 



Number of Students -Expected on Career Informatign Day 



Approximately 3,000 students will attend Career Ln fb rmat fori .Day . * ^ 
Each high school Has been 'designated a specific tiltie^or their students to. 
arrive at the Community Service Building. On an average each high school 
will permit their ^students to remain on I .C -C. , Campus a minimu^n of two hour€. 
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• • • . ? . f , ' . ^ 

. An Analysis of.tbe Comrnunication 
/Process in Industry-Educatioh-Labor 
. ' Cooperative Prograrh* Development / 

by Claude p.- Duet* 

CoiDinunication can be defihed as "an exchange of thoughts, or ideas through 
some medium" (Morris*, ^1973) . The development and maintenance of a sy^stem for 
that exchange is obviously an essential elemer^t m the success of any industry- 
eduoation-;i.abor cooperative program. In orde/: to design such a system so 
that it will be effective in facilitating communication, the members of the , , 
cooperative -program must consider several importan-^: facto^fe, some particular ^ , 
to the nature of the /institutions invOlvei^ and' other's relating' more generally 
to the process of communication. 

A basic description of any ^communication can^^e Stated as' " who says " - ^ 
what to whom by what channel to what effect." As such the ' communication 4 
process includes four major ^rpcess elements; these elements -can be ide^itified 
as •;cesourc^ , user system, message, a«d medium (Havelock , 1969). In industry- 

» gducation-la^bor 'cooperation the resourcrb 'and user system are those institutions 
participating in thejprogram. According to the direction "of ' the message,^ 
each orgaVijLZation may be acting in each^ of these roles at .various -times,. The 

^essage communicated by t^^e parties invol^ved and its ef ^ct^ upon program 
development is contingent upon. several considerations related to the substance 
of the -message and the nature of the^hiedium. 

. \ 1> . - 

As an initial consideration influencing the substance of the message, 
each" -party planning to enter into cooperative program development ^must have 
some accurate knowledge .of the goals and structure of tfie other organizations' , 
and/or institutions participating the* program. More specifically, many 
of -the. factors, which prompt or hind^, cooperation between schools and external^ 
agencies are related, to the variant goals and to the inhereivt^if f erences in 
the administrative ' structures o*f the organizations. . i 

A second concern whicK is also related to the substance of the , passage • 
is the necefe^ity of each party being knowledgeable about any gpecia1Lize<i 
vocabulary important to the operations of the other party. In #terms of 
industry-education- labor cooperation this concern should lead to an examina- 
tion and study of ajiy professional vocabulary indigenous to each institution^, ^ 
which 'Would improve efforts of communication. * " - ^ 



*Claude P. Duet is an assistant professor of education at The University 
' of New Orleans", take Front, 'New Orleans, Louisiana, 
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J A third element influencing the effifecib of a^message. on cooper ative"^ , • 
program development is an^fficient and effective medium, the' presence of^ . 
which will permit a distortion-free trSismisfeion bett^n participating 
parti'es. An analysis of ea<Wi of these ^factors is crucial tb an understanding 
of the communication process in I-E-L cooperation. As ^ starting point 
to this understanding, 'some review of the ifrajclf goals of each organisation 
would be in order. . , , ' ' ^ * ' <- 



Organizational Goals §^d Structure ^ ^ / 

• J* 

Probably the best statement 'of th^ overall -goal of an American* educational 
institution is 'optimal individual development and attainment of social 
competence for ali members pf the society' (Gbod, 1973). In order to*achievd^ 
such a goal the education institution in this, country has recognized the 
need for an attempted to develop a system made up of two basij: components. 
The first i^s a general component which is (Resigned to equip an individual to • 
perform undefined functions, of positive value in society, in unpredictable 
situations. The second component of education, often called training, is the 
process of preparin<j an individual to perform defined functions in a predictable 
situation (Johnson, 1957) . Both components contribute to more speci-fic objec- 
tives such as tFTose delineated by national commissions and commonly accepted by 
socaety. For example. The ^rinr^iWonal Policies Commission (1938) stated the' 
intended outcomes of schools as ■ (r) self-realization, (2) human developmen^t, 
('3) econhmifc ref f iciency , and (4) .cfivic responsibility. " ' 

Industry, which ^s concerned with the commercial production and sale of 
goods apd se-rvices, obviously has as major goals the actual production of 
these goods and services and the making of a profit on their sale so that an 
^ appropfiatte distribution of that profit can be made to those sources which 
contrilxited to the production procefes. Other than this , obvious goal of ttie 
indusljfrial sectgr of our society, industry recently has turned its attentions 
to^ social concerns and problems and the effects these have on' its ovefalJ. ^ 
goals'. Organized labor can be described as an 'organization of^age earners 
formed for the goal of serving th§ir class interests with respect to wa^s 
and Atforkin^ conditions *(Morris,^1973) , 

/ The most conspicuous instance of parallel interests of these institutions 
manifests itself in the economic efficiency objective's .of American schopling 
an^ the need of industry for trained personnel to most effectively assist In 
t^e production and sale of gbods and, services wifli the minimum amount; of 'joh^ 
training possible / while labor must have access t^ students who are prepared 
* for the development of professional skills. In /his respect, students Avho' 
are economically efficient would be those who are vocationally competent and 
can step into the world of work or an apprenticeship training program from ; 
the schpol. The ease with wffich that tr,ahsitioh takes place may well be an 
indicator of the extent to which- the school is achieving one-of its major 
objectives. Thus this commonality of intention and need provides an obvious 
fpcus for. communicating, tjiereby increasing the chalices that an exchange of ^ 
ideas can be*.e£fected by ' the cooperating parties. 

■ ■ ■■ •■• 



As previously mentioned industry has ^sfiowp increased interest in the 
* impact social ifesues^arid problems have on -its operations » Labor also must 
^ be concerned with th^e* effects ^^uch problems will "have on its membership. 
The School's objectives oS- civic responsibilit;y , s^lf -realization and human 
developiffent touch on these isi^es. These exan^les'^'of the objectives of 
schooling do not prcJvide clear-cut goals for cooperative endeavors as does the 
example of vocational development but they certainly are worJ^y of examina- 
tion. Industry and labor' are parts 'of thg public served by products pf the 
^(3ucaj:ional institution and therefore have a vested interest in the develop- 
ment of that product. Each area of study (course) in'' the scliool program 
cpntributes to the students' growth. The course content selected for 
•inclusion in. the school's curriculum must be selected for it;s value in' 
achieving the intended objectives. ^Thus industry and labor, much like govern- 
ment, the university, and others, have significant reason to p^articipate in 
the process of curriculum development, not exclusively in vocational areas, ' 
but in other^ ateas of study like mathematics, history, and English wKere the 
Student assimilates knowledge and develops cognitive skills whichk he will 
u se d aily at work as welj. as in other ^spheres of human activity: By influenc- 
in'g'the school's^ effort^ in, arenas other than those directly related to voca- 
tional development, industry' and labor will, in the; lon^ run, influence social 
p^oblelns andT concerns that are directly relevant to the environment ^in which 
they participate.^ • - ' , . ' '* . ^ ^ 

. ■ ■ V •. ■ 

In summary, there are commonalities between gc^l's of education and those 
of l^bor and injdustry, the primar.y instance of which is the concern for voca- 
tional' development. ^ Other ^ommon areas of concern exist but do not oSfer the 

giPrimary motivating force for cooperation which vocational concerns do. These* 
other areas represent an untapped potential for f utujre communications regard- 
ing cooperative efforts. Por example, selecting and. structurij^g course con- " 

^ tent have received minimal attention in the cooperative program development 
process. Generally, research on high school cooperative programs in the^ 
state of Louisiana by Duet andHNewfield (1975) and an examina'tion of case 
studies of 'cooperative programs (Burt^ 1970; Mendez, 19.74) substantiate the 
fact that for the most part curriculum 'development, except for vocational 
courses, has ^een.the exclusive domain of , ihe educational and academic _gro- • 
fess'ions with little direct involvement of the pub'lic or private enterpris'e 
sector. ^ • » ' 

u 

In addition to examining organizational goals, an analysis, of thp 
communication process must consider the basic - structures of the organizaisfo'ns 
engaged ^in' cooperative program development. There are crucial differences 
iri the structure of an 'industry or labor organization and that of the public 
school. The school his been referred to as a "domesticate^^* organization,., 
one with a guaranteed existence and minimal competition for clients, thereby 
t^ducing survival struggles almost to nil (Carlson, i965). On the other hand, 
industry and labor organizations must continually, struggle for their very 
•exisftence. Such drganiza tions are referred to as "wild" organizations and 
the supiport of the clients upon which their very survival is bas.ed depends 
upon the quality of their products.*^ The quality pf the# school's product is 
of such an undetermined nature in terms of the school's per^rmance that the 
school is most often not concerned with the marketability of that product. 



The school*' s /Survival is not dependent in t;he' short rur( ort its output; 
hence/ the school is niuch slower th&n industry or labor in r-dsponding to 
changing- needs of the environrnent external to ,the instit&t;Lon. (Hansen and ' 
Orit2/L975)\ While industry's yery existence may depend upon the effective- " 
ne^s of 'its management information system, such a system has only a token 
existence in a school system. Cofomunication, particularly fron\ an external 
soured, is difficult, to achieve should the external agent have 'expectations. 

* of encountering a manageme'nt information system which parallels Tha^" of \ . 

industry. industry must respond quickly to changes which affect the production 
or selling of 'products or .services. * Industry alsp has to be more concerned 

.with the whole* concept of accountability and the relationship of input and ' 
6utput. Decisions pade by industrial concerns must be supported by^evidence 
and internal commDnicatiioos are an enpectfed' factor . 

"Labor is another organization wjiich must provide^ ^^ell trained personnel • 
to the industrial and services sectors .of society. Its organization however' 
is* inherently different from tbose of industry and educat;ion In that it is 
•primarily a democratic organization, most answerable to the membership as. a 
whole, * Therefore decision making tends to take more timers full participa- 
tion is desired.' In any instance of cooperative 'effott if 'any of the parties 
does, not recognize the. expectations that* result from* the differing modes of ^'^^ 
organizational structures, the Ncbmmunicat:ijc><T^rocess is going , to be'strained. 

Another element which must be considered in developing communications is 
th^ existence o^ any specialized vocabulary necessary to effectively communi- 
cate^with members of the cooperating organizations. «Education, much Jj^ike 
other social sciences, has *a somewhat specialized vocabula^ry. Often seen by 
'people external to education as a manufactured system designed to befuddle 
thpse who ar^ ndt ^ihembers, this vpcabuTary does ser,ve useXul purposes ^in the 
production and' disseminatioii,2lKAOwledgi&-abQU^ the various disciplines withirt 
the fiej.d of ' education , and in cT5Y4^ying%the various roles of those who w*9rk 
in the school systems. The vocabulary of \ducation* defines the discipline 

_and' structures £he problem^ In— the field. Therefore in anj^ cooperative en- 
deavor if one party, wants to have a specializfd influence or ^ffec.t it is 
necessary to understand -very specific language of the system to be affected. 
For' example, ^if industry or labbr'has no definitive goals in* terms of intended 
students* beha'viors in mind, cooperation should* be dire^cted to supportive 
assistance in th*e areas of instructional' supplies, financial support for extra- 
curricula activi|:ies, etc. ^Hovjev^r, should the motivations of industry or 
labor in initiating or working , in a cooperative^ arrangement 'be related to 
affecting particular learning outcomes, tlien curriculum development should be 
the focus of attention. ~A specific instance xB the desire of labit *to have 
contention labbr^ ^nions , th^ trade union movement and economic educa/^tion incor- 
porated in^ the social science curriculum of the school^ (Mendez, 1975)'. The 
point of departure for inclusion of such content is the examination of the 
present social science curriculum and appropriate Revision -in a ^coope^ratiVe 
endeavor.' Areas other than^ curriculum and instruction which would be^amendable 

^to specialized cooperation would include administration an(3 management of 
schools an^. the guidance programs. 



^ The Communication Medium in Cooperative Programs • . * ^ 

\ Tfe^ la5t communication process elemeirt. to be considered in developing 
indtistry-edWatior^labor/^ cooperation is the mfedium throu^ which thoughts or 
ideas axe exchanged^^This meditim is perhaps the imost crucid^l element in tHe 
. effecting of exchanges whi^ch will in fact lead to cooperation. * Educators^', 

*asj extensive research has demonstrated, depend primarily on interpersonal^ 
modes of communication. Clt could be expected that representatives of business, 
industryy* and labor,, who are members a practical professicjn, al^o depend 
upon interpersonal' modes of communication. For .the sa-^ reasons the most effec- 
tive ^medium for communicat;ion^ in .cooperative program' development wou3^d^ involve * 
face-td-fa<fe contmunication. ^ i . ( . [ 

^ • J/ ' • ' - ' • ^ ' < 

The^"e'a;:e several alternatives in the' selection of the'm^ium for 
cooperati\^e programs. One choice might^be '^n industry or labor persoji *who 
h^s demonstrated an interest in education and who is committed to the* impro'v/ie- 
mant of the, school sys^tem through p^^eiyhip programs. Ar^dther might-^be a 
school person who has a 'vocational oif some business-- background and who is 
also interested in p^tner^ship arrangement for improving education* ^ The most 
obvioiis weakness of both of these choices is' the fact that ^institutional 
loyalities do nof vanish i^i a cpoperat'ive program ^(Grupe^ '1971). ^herefore 
the interestis" of the mediuih could be continually under the suspici^ons of the 

-'institutior). of which .the medium is not a -member, seriously 'hampering his 



\ 



effectiveness-. ' ' . ' 

A third alternative is the selection or development 6f ah external. 

medium to handle the communicatii\g\ "NThis external medium. could be ^ person . 

far removed from the acixual institutions cooperatiog. For example, much of 

tlje success in initiating the Distributive Education (DE) programs in ^Louisiana 

c^n be attributed to the actions of 'state department of education officials 

who arjj not members of the cooperating -sqhool systems and whose loyalty^is 

to the prograirf.. T?hey selL' the program and assist 'the cooperating "bodies in 

estabiishing local councils to oversee the program^ Thus this ejjternal agent 

.serves as an effective medium in stimulating cooperati^ve program development. 

Mend^z, (1975)^ has encouraged and directed actions to appoint coordinators 

at regional-, state, and local levels *o perfo/m^ just this of service. 

^ . ✓ ^ ' ^ 

« • ' • " * * 

Another option for medium is the council or committee made up of. repre- 

'sentatives ^rom the" cooperating parties. Burt .(1967) h^s well documented 

the usefulness and organi^zation of s.uGh councils £or vocational cooperative 

progr^s. The Action Foundation concept supported by .the Chambers <|f 

Cofmnerce is another variatibh* on this idea (MeVidez,. .1974) . ' - • ' 

. In addition to tlie previously mentioned factors' affecting ^cooperative . 9 
pro^yram communication, th^ ^ctu^l *operatix:>h of the medium could be structured 
and analyzed u6ing the unifying themes, which Havelock (1969) di^eovelred in- the 
literature dealing with information diss|^mincitio*n. Specifically the nifidium's" 
6perat;fons can be or^ganized ^d ^evaliaated* in teTms of (1) linkage (actual 
interaction), (2)^ structure ^(degree of organization and coordination'), 
(3) openness, (utilizes fl^xibl* i^trategies) v (4) capacity (capability to 
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^marshal 1 "and usa diverse resources) , (5) reward (can convey f^^bcick and 
ifeinfo^cemeiTt) , (6) proximity (nearness in time and plaqe) , and (1\ synergy 
(number and' diversity, confeinuity and persistence in transmission) . 

Assimilating all o€ the knowledge we nbw tJave on the roles ,and varied 
types of mediums'; the ideal medium for cooperative programs would be one , 
whioh involves human interaction and is thoroughly knowledgeable aboOt the 
goals and structures of industry, education', and labor. That medium should 
have control over vocabularies employed by ,all three institutions and Should 
have maximum oppor>tunity for interaction with them ancj demonstrated ability 
to' draw upon different modes of interacting,- If the medium^is an irtdividual, 
his petition should* be an assigrred' job with a specific job description an<}, 
supportive -staff , at*the-s^a time' allowed to operate as a free agent not 
under direct control of participating organizations • There must be some ^ 
gu-arantee that the job will continue. He shou^^J *itave access to numerous 
contacts in various^ institutions, ^^including resource /institutions lil^ the 
university, governnysnt , and professional Organizations. He must be in a 
respected position in tfiat he can give consistent meaningful rewards to the 
participants and he rriust be easily accessible tQ t!he involved parties in 
t^rms of time and space. . ^ . * * 

/ * 

Farther Recojfgnendations a 

In the* process of developijig an I-E-L' cooperative pif^gram specific , ^ 
attention should be given to the communiqation components In addition to all 
of the previous^ considerati^ons mentioned concerning the naturte* and organiza- 
tion of the system of commutii cation., the^ following recommdtidations seem in 
order. • * • . . 

* " « * 

1^ Because of ^the considerations related to the possibility of -co-opting 
^ participants and the advantagersr of having a third party mediator, 
members of professional associations shoul'd consider instructing 

• their leadership to assume an' active role 'in the communication proces 
of cooperative program development, ^s'tablishing a visible component 
within tbese- associations and staffing this component with personnel 
knowledgeable about the goals, structure, arid vocabulary of industry, 

. education, and labor ^ould provide valuable assistance to presently 

* Existing structures such as the ^councils and other mediums, 

. 2. There is, a real need for the develop*ment of ""tcJolfe for the examination 
of cooperative progirams. While obviously there are many instances 
of cooperation, there is no framework for descpLlping ^nd comparing 
these examples, A classification system of cooperative progrcuns is 
needed^ Sqph a , system voifLd not only proyjLde information relative 
to the extent of existing coop.eration but^ could', also sieges t^ or 
stimulate. otHer levels of cooperation, • * 
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A Program for Improving 
the Quality of Working Life 



by Nicholas - Eizony^ 



It has been occuring to me all day that .this is the, first time I have 
•been in Ohaha in ten years; ten years ago when i ^as here it was the first * 
time I had ever been in Omaha, and that *was an extremely^ brief visit. It » 
w^s 1966 and it was about 3 a.m.; I was in theV back of a i^ickup truck/ 
asleep, pacing thi*ough the streets. Y<:)u can well imagine that I am getting 
a little more exposure to the place now than on that particular occasion. 
We had started out, a friend and I, to come and work in Iowa doing some farming 
for the- summer; we had to be in low^ on a deadline date but we decided to' 
go by way of the Grand Canyon. We were traveling in a pi&i(:up truck and he'd 
*dfive ana I-'d sleep in the baUk under a pile of sleeping bags and then I'd 
drive for a while and he'd sleep. We got down in the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon and somebody (I forget whether it was he or I, that's the sort of 
trip it was) said^ "my God, man, we gottA be in Des Moines i-n a *3ay and a 
hal.f aiid here we are in Flagstaff" so we came running- up out of the Grand 
Canyon a,s fast as ve could ayii hopped into the pickup truck and I think we 
made it from Flagstaff ' to^es Moines in 18 or 19 hours which may be a record. 
We fortunately didn't get to check with the highway patrol on whether it was 
or not. * It wa°s in the course of that rapid portion of the trip thalt I came 
through Omaha al; 3 a.m. under a pile of blankets. Coraing/in last night on 
United Airlines and cabbing to the Omaha 'Hilton to spend my night iVi a rooitt 
on the llt'h floor and then^talk with "tf^group of educatoi;s provides a little 
different perspective than llhad the last time I was here. Its kind pf 
comforting to be in Omaha, sAt^ting in the heartland, you get a- real- feeling 
of security being in the middj:4 '^il that food. 

I have noticed that to talk t^ a group of people after dinner! and 
particularly talking ta a group that has been engaging in a hospitality hour 
or ^whatever the current eaiphemism is. for standing around and drinking for 
a while talking Ito a group like that tends to be a totally different proposi- 
tion frcan .talking to the .same .group at 9:30 in the morning, ^s we say in. the 
field, "task orientation" tends to be* considerably diminished. That's not 
a bad thing,, by the way; I think that all 6f us spend -too much time during 
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most dF^our days in situations that >are so task-focused that we fail' to take 
in a lo\ of the things that are going on around us that we shouldn't miss. 
So I'm not at all adverse to a group who sits here and doesn't particularly 
want to^ learn anything from what t have -to.- say.. Coupled with^my inside 
knowledge that J^iere is nothing in what I'm igoing to. say'^hat you have to 
learn from, that makes a nice combination. What* that all bpils down to -is 
if you don't take notes you aren't going to miss any major bibliographic 
references. 

But given the a^ssumption that none of us here are into putting out ^ 
or absorbing heavy content at ,this point, what I would like to do is to 
tell you'a^ s.t^ry and see if maybe at the "end of it we could just sneak in a 
reference or two to educational and vocational tie-ins. ^ 

I want to tell you about how my organization got where it got and 
where it came from.^ And to do that I liave to introduce someone to you who 
isn't here tonight. He was, almost here and he wanted to be here and if he 
had fc^en here he would have told yoa the story that I'm ^oing to tell you. 
That fellow's name ^is Ted Mills and he is the man that I work with 'and [the 
person who created the Center that I am now a part^bf. He, unfortunately', 
had an unavoidable conflict and he asked me to tell you he was sorry about 
^that a^nd also asked me to fill in. I^don't know whether^ any of you have 
been exposed to the \^isdOTi of Ted Mills, wherever and however i^ may have 
been delivered, but if you have, you know that it's no easy task to l?e a' 
substitute^ ' , » 

/V . , ' 7 S 

The "reason I mentioned Ted ^ 'aside from the fact that he would have been 
here tonight, is that the story that % would like to share with you is one 
that involves him pretty extensively. " % V 

get into that I have to take you back to 19|0, to the ^outh of .France, 
which^s. not a bad place tcx go right now*; if you're going to go somewhere you 
might as welL go to the south of Francfe. In the soiith of t'ranbe , in 1970, 
about 20 miles outside of Nice, we find Ted Mills, age 55, married for\some 
years to a Frerjch woman, having retired from the communications industry. He- 
had deciddd/that the south of France n^Lght be a guieter place/ than New' York, 
and that one 'coyld do things like remodel 'a farm house ^nd mciybe write a book 
or gr^w some grapes. The kinds of things tliat were Very toui^h to* do in 
midtown Manhattan* In fact, virtually^ nobody in mi'dtown Manhattan does tho^e 
kinds of things. " v * . j^^m^- 

The^e is^Ted {iills in the midst of tlfos quiet and /^blikxr6ts<^ the south 
of France and he gets a phone call .from Washington. The man on the line' was 
a friend of his whom he had known for some years,/ a fellow; by . the name of 
Jack Gra^on. Some of you may T^emember him by his more official title, 
C. JffCKSon Grayson, III'. , He^J^' no^^r the Bean o^ the Business School' at 
Soiitherjri Methodist Univer^^yT^ffi^ *reaso that Grayson was callincf Ted 4n, 
France was' tq^say that Griyson had just been made Cl>§irma;n of -4:he Pi;ice 
Commission and he could definitely use^some help. ^ * ^ * . 
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The Price Coitunission in the dark days of 1970 and 1971 was designed to 
control* price^^ in tjiat post-recession-newly-inf lationafy period that wa.s'^ 
then believed to be the wob^ thing that had ever happened to the economy. 
Apparently Grayson had Ipeen OTj^ed and asked "How would you likello' be 
Oiairman of the Price Com^lissio^^?^i^and/ Grayson being a man who had had' a 
long standing and^'^^ery deep interesbsi^^ the economy said he would take^it, 
hoping he could do something with-it. r<w there hadn't been, a Price * 
Commission since World War II, and you can well .appreciate that in Grayson's 
mind (and, he was hoping, in the minds of most of us), that this was not 
World War II. I mean, frankly, conditions were not as dire and as economically 
perilous as they had been in World War II, and the kinds of problems and the > » 
kinds^f remedies that might be appropriate were not at ^11 those pf World 
War II. But there was absolutely no history of an prgani'2:Stipn* that was 
designed to control prices^nless you went back 30 years. And there was 
virtually nojDody left or' at least nobody "that the go)/er|iment chose to listen 
to left from the days of the Office of Price Administration in the 40' s. 
That'*'^ why the phone call came into France; Grayson was saying to^ Ted "why ' 
don't you leave your qwiet delusion there in France arid come back for just 
maybe" Jthree or four months,, no more than six months, on a consultant basis 
and hel^ me get this thing off the ground?" Well, Ted felt that was reasonable 
as long as it was interim and temporary, and besides it would 1:^ exciting 
to be in that kind of th^.ng and" maybe therfe was really a mandate to do some- 
things, so he came back on a temporary basis in 1970 and he'hasVbeen here 
ever since. - . ^ , J[ 

What happened -when he got here was that he found a group of people who 
'were told to put together what would function as a lid on an economy that 
originally was riot meant to Tiave a lid. What is the purpose of* the Price 
Commission? We are supposed to have an economy here that»is self-regulating, 
neat supply and demand curves intersecting, and all those thihgs you remember 
from business administration and economics. You don't have to have artificial 
entities to control prices that the great^nvisible hand is supposed to be 
controlling for us. Enliglitened self-interest is supposed to be the thing 
that works. So what-is this Qn^0l^yj^vfhy are we finding ourselves involved 
in something that doesn't .seem to fit with all the things we all learned about 
in /history 'iDooks^ '* « " 

Grayson and others had for a long time thought that productivity was the 
answer to a lot of our economic problems. In the economists' senseV pro- 
^ductivity' is units of .output over units of input; the units of output are^ the 
automobiles or brooms 6r services that you produce, and the units of *input 
a^e the capital assets or the labor, the human beings, that are involved in 
the endeavor. . Well productivity, measured that way, haM for about 10 years 
been declining in the United States and •a lot of people, at least a lot of 
people in the economic world, ha4 been quite concerned about this trend. 
Lots of theories had begun to generate ^bout why it was happening. 

Again, it w^s, a situation of p^ple being, faced with soirtethxng^that; vas 
contrary to the American dream.* For generati^ons We had been th^/tiost pro- 
ductive, the richest, the most powerful nation on earth and he^^ we are looking 
at a declining zate of productivity that went' back at least years and put 
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this country on a productivity index somewhere around 17thSr 18th in the list 
of industrial nations. That is a shocking thing for a lot or Americans to 
tlhink about, particularly, the ^ericans that are involved with business and 
who would be most sensitive to the activities' of a Price ConunjLssion. OK; 

'^if you buy the premise that if we could increase the ratio of units-of- . 
output-per-u«itsr,Df-input we could get the goods and, services that we all 
consume cheaper, then we've got a basic weapon against inflation. Now, if 
you go with that, then you ask the next question.% what is standing* in the 

^y of achieving increased productivity? Now this is where the programs 
tha^t I want to tell you about got started. • ♦ ^ . 

One of /the things Mills and Grayson fastened on was the tone^and tenor 
of the labor-management relationship in the U.S. Labor and management dealt 
with each other across the collective bargaining table. When you deal across 
the collective .bargaining table the thing you are interested in is' "how big 
a piece of the pie do I get?" The pie is only so*big; we all know when we 
sit-down that we want th6 biggest piece we can get and that .means that the 
,other party gets the smallest piece that we can conceivably wheel and deal 
him into taking. There is ce^rtainly every justification, historic: ally and 
sociologically and every other way, for the adversary^ labor -management ^ 
relationship in the area of the dollar. The dollar has been the thing /that 
everybody clings tO' the tightest, and if you are a worker there is no way 
other than organizing and^ achieving a strength in numbers position that you 
are going to wage an effective fight over the .dollar. So please don't rea^ 
this as an indictment of the collective bargaining, systenv in the areas that 
the collectfive bargaining system ought to deal with. The problem was that 
labor and management had gotten locked into this system and it was the only 
way they evey talked to each other. No matter what the issue was. Y©u could 
be discussing the color of toilet paper in ±he men*s room and it had to be 
dealt with at the >coVleqtive bargaining table. It appeared there wa5*an ^ 
unremitting atmosphere of adversary, hostile, I-win-you-lose kind of inter- ' 
action. " 

Now the premise that Grayson and Mills developed out of that was that if 
you could somehow defuse that, de-escalate it, get J.nto something that was 
not quite win-lose but: maybe something that worked \n a different way, you 
could then address yourself to all sorts of issues that centered around work, 
Work in America or work-in the world, and how that work is done and in what 
kinds of organizations th*at work is done. If you could, in a cooperative 
way, address issues that centered on the y/ay people work and what it is, tb^y 
are doing at work it was possilple that some kinds of mutually beneficial 
results would«.come about. That's a win-win situation as opposed to a win-lose ^ 
situation. I ask you to remember ^hat in 1970 when this was being discussed 
in t.erms of the economy and in the context of what could be done about 
inflation, ii' was pretty revolutionary. i{t that point the only people that 
had talked apq ut w in-win as opposed- to win-lose were psychologists, group 
therapists, people who had dealt .with human beings, but virtually nobody who 
had de^lt with institutions. * 

If you are with me so far then you've hearci an argument f^r a cooperative 
relationship. • Let me ma-ke it a little more- specif ic . -The suggestion was 
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to get labor an<^ managemenjt to do somethiiTg together. This poses a real 
problem. You've got fundamentally ^ciiffCTent institutions. As Claude 
Duet said this morning, when you have .fundamentally different institu tions^ 
you've got to find some* goals that those institutions can siiare before they 
^e going to do anything together. There is- no reason for them^to do anything 
^ if they don't^think that they've got some motiwtion, some incentive that 
relates to 'who they are and what they are. 

Productivity had been the focus of the discussion up to this point. 
It now began to shift. Productivity is a notoriously management word. With 
very good reason, dating back at least to Frederick Taylor in the 1890 's and 
early 1900 *s and* probably dating all the wa^ back to the beginnings the 
s industrial reyolution, productivity had been seen by labor as management's 
term for all sorts of things that meant nothing but bad news for the workers. 
It'typioally meant speed-up; that means doing more work with no more pay. 
It means layoff; doing 'the same amount of work Qr more work with few^r people. 
It means automation which might in turn. mean both speed up -and layoff. 
It appeared that there wasn't going to be any way to talk about productivity 
.'in a "positive, meaningful sense tq, labor; if the goal was to get labor^and 
management to do something together, there .'had to be another way of approaching 
the problem. ^ . > ' > ' 

At this point, it was discovered that there had for some tim.e been 
scattered efforts in various activities that, have since become collectively 
known ^s "the quality of work life." Improving quality of working life really 
means making the work itself and the place in which the work is done work for 
everybody in it, and when I say everybody I include both workers and manage-- 
ment. If you *can really fundamentally get at -tlrc quality of working life, 
if you can really fundamentally make some changes' that stem from the expertise 
of the people in the work place, th^ people , who* do the work then, so the 

'> hyj>othesis ran, you would get two things: you would get both a more effec- 
tive, organization on ^the one hand^, and you would get an improved quality of 
working life on the other. An improve quality of life at work for the people 
^ who work in the organization. And that's all the way up and down the line. 

^ That's a win-win situation. The mission then, was to somehow implement 

demon^stration^ of the fact that this is indeed an effort from which both sides 
benefit. ' - * 

^ I mentioned th^t what we had started out with was productivity in the 

economists s^nse; productivity in ~the economists sens.e is units-of-output- „ 
produced -per-units-of-input. That is a vety limited kind of thing. • I tjiink 
you may begin to get some feeling that the focus on productivity in itself . 
as the basic weapon against inflation had by now become only one aspect of a 
program that was rapidly broadening in scope. With all\:his thinking that 1 
' have laboriously run down for you here as background, T^ Mills formed what 
he called the Quality of Work Program in^^the Price Commission. What the Pro- 
gram vtas designed ta do v;as to find ways to get -labor and management* together 
^ in snecific workplaces*, specific identified sites throughout the country, 
to Tocus on the work and the environment in' v^ich the work takes place, and 
to jointly, cooperatively, fnake some badly needed changes. 
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At this point a fellow from the University'^of Michigan arrived on the 
scene. There is an .organization at the University of Michigan known as the 
Institute for Social Research which h^d for 20rodd years been involved, in one 
way or another, in looking at behavior in^ organizations •and the behaviqr of_ ^ 
organizations, and how the two things contribute ^one to the other. That 
gentleman said, "I am \n total sympathy with what appears to be an effort to 
create h Aew way of working, but I tihink that if you don't measure it, you're 
going to be whistling in the dark because what you will do is create some 
experiments in isqlated places around the country that will be perhaps of 
gfeat benefit to th'e local participants, but nobody will ever remember 
how it was a€li,ieved and it will all fade into the dust in a couple of- years, . 
If, On the other hand, we measure it, we find some way. to take a reliably ^ 
and creditable and impartial measurement of what happens, then we have a good 
chance of letting people know wEat the results of working cooperatively as t 
opposed to adversarily can be." 

Now, »the Price Commission was t^en still in existe/ice. Jack Grayson 
still had enough ^power ancj influence there to devote ^ome funding to experi- 
mental projects and to the beginning of research, on ways to evaluate these 
experiments^. Now we come to'abojat late 197:2 and we suddenly find Jack Grayson 
spirited out of town in the dark of night.' If you remember 1972 lots of 
things were going on in the dark of night, especially in Washington. iWhat; 
really happened, I think/ was that Grayson was,i'n fact* putting controls on 
prices and that turned out to be Qpt politically palatable and the result was 
his rapid and little-pufclicized departure *at '^bout the same time the' Price , 
Commission itself was pretty well emasculate<3;^lt Occurred to me that that' ^ 
is probably a chauvenist term and I 3on*fc dare say that kind of thing in 
this group so I'll say instead that the Price Commission was de-escalated. 
You remember^now that thfese were the days, of Phase I, which was followed close 
on its heels by Phas^e II, and then, there was the memorable Phase il^l/2 and 
i think that we even got to Phase II-3/4; they were cutting up phases into 
segments that nobody ever knew existed before. Tn^^any event, as part of 
that proclssr the Price Commission lost its mandate to do what it^ was sef^p 
to do. So unsti^ sita th^ Quality of Work Program with no place to go, \ 
potentially no supporters, and no way to continue to exist a^ a government \ 
program. Ted did manage to find a*way to hopscotch it around for another 
year-and-a-half ; it went to the Cost of Living Council wliich was in some 
sense the successor to the Price Commission and it went from the Cost of Living 
Council "to the Niational Commission , on Productivity. 

During that period of hbpscotching from agency to agency to maintain an 
umbrella to keep himself and the program alive. Mills managed to start and 
fund a couple of de;nonstration projects, one of which was in a company 
called Harmon International which I will ge^ back -to momentarily because^ 
that is one of the places where some things happened that tie directly into 
"what your concerns are here. 

>It became apparent at about this time (early 1973) that this was not a 
good time to /he' a government program, particularly if you were walking in 
and trying to tell bu^i-nessmen and labor leaders that they ought to do some- 
thing cooperatively which was totally unheard of in the world anyway. What you 
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were talking about was so strange generally to the people that you were trying 
to reach that the last thing they needed was to see someone come in with a 
government sweatshirt on talking about labor -management cooperation. "You 
must be talking about socialism, why the next step is nationalization of all * 
of industry." So it became very hard £q communicate^ with people^ 

As a i?esult Ted started looking around for ways to keep the Program alive 
in the private sectot and he found that* there was in fact Ford Foundation 
support and support by way ot a grant frcxn the Department •of Commerce. We 
now have the National Quality 'of Work Center operating* in the private sector, 

*What we do is to go around covering as broad a range o^ workplaces as 
we can, and convince labor, if we can, and management, if we can, that they 
ought to do something cooperatively. The way to do tljat is to form a oommittee 
in a particular location in the organization in which people can do things 
cooperatively and in which you We ^t roughly equal representation from 
labor and m'anagement. The mandatg, is^to take a look'^at the workplace and 
what goes on there, who it's done by and \fhy. I must point out here that 
^yd^u have got to be very careful not to step on collective bargaining toes. 
That's a whole story in itself and it's at least an -evening's worth of tallk 
which I won't get into here except t6 sa^ that you have got to' stay awa^ 
from the various collective barga-ining sens^ilities that .exist' in particular 
situations. Even aside from the issues within normal collective ^bax gaining 
^sdcope, however, we have a whole host' of thi/igs that can *be ' looked at in the 
woWplace and perhaps producl:ively a^idressed by <l4stening to ,the' people who 
do ^le wqrk.. . " [ 

The Center operates only in unionizi^ work places; the reas<?(ri. f or this 
is* that a lot of what people sometimes mistake for the kind of activity that * 
I am , describing to you has bepa done under names like job enrichment, job 
enlargement open systems, participative management , you name it, the^'list* 
goes OQ^t^l least as^long as your arm. But a lot^ of those activities had been 
undertaken by managements in places where there were no unions and in places 
where unions* were attemptii^ to get themselves certified as representatives 
of the workforce, and undertaken specif ically 'for the purpose of keeping a 
' union out. Our assumption was, then,* tshat if we invariably dg what we do 
in organized work places where the union is an equal partner it should be, 
I think, fairly self-evident that f/e are not shills for management in any- 
way. ^ . ' * 

We are called by lots, of names. We are called third-party, we are called** 
facilitators, we are called interventionij^ts , we are called consultants, 
we are called any variety of things. The key point, I think, is tfie thir<^ 
^ditV^i function. It appear^ that labor and management generally wi^l ribt get 
together and dp tjiese kinds of^ things on their own. . Somebody has to come in 
am 'it looks like in the labor/management situation, ptetty gen^^ally it' s 
got to be somebody from outside either la^r'or management. ^ 

i " * 

* I imagine most of you have worked with committees or against committees ' 
or ardund committees and you know^ that you don't just put a bunch of peopie 
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together in a room and say, "all tight, here's yotir task, ,go to it." A group 
does not function as a te^ without some kind of help, without some .process 
that .allows it to' get to"" team function. Par tic'uia^y ^groups in situations* 
•like the ones we are dealingf wijtoin v^ich people have hitherto seen each other 
as enemies. Vou cannot put a coSft^tee together compr^ed of people repre- 
sentative of those kinds of groups^nd expec^.them. to ^sit down ^i\d tomorrow 
be producing lovely decisions about how to change the world of work*. So, 
having "convinced labor and management to create*a joint* committee ,^ we provide 
them with a person or persons who can facilitate grQu^ development, team 
building. 

You probably kno^ as well as I do if not better ^^hat pe'ople who do these 
kinds of things come out of all sorts of areas these aays. They coi^e put 
.of acadeinia, they come out of management consulting firms ,^ they come out of 
the field of education, public' administration , the OD network, they come from 
all over the place. The only commonality that the people in our progi?am have' 
is, that in no case do they come in with solutiQns to'^tK^ problems of the 
particular workplace, be it a hos^Jital or^a coal mine. They come , in to help 
the people in the specific organization to develop themselves as a resource to 
decide what their problems are and what the solutions^ are. It is a process ♦ 
function. . . • ^ , ^ H 

Now if wfi have done our job right at this ^int,^ there is a Quality of — 
Work committee composed roughly equally of labor and" majiagqment people in a 
particular workplace; a plant, an insurance bompany, a state agency, with the • 
mandate to look at pretty much whatever they wantr-to look 'at ang^hange what- 
ever they, a group, believe ought to be changed in that workpla^e^n^ ^ ' 
orde^ that they can do what .they do better and happier and more completely. 
The point is, it is the grpup^ that decider on its own changes^. 

There is sanction from the top because the way v?e -establish the program^ 
i^ to move in fr\om the top of an organizatioci and make sure that all of the 
people who can potentially say "no" have said "yes." We then\reate an* experi- 
ment somewhere ip that structure. So now ther^ is Sanction at th^ -top 'and, 

hopefully, movement at the level , where the work itself is, done. . 

♦ c ^ . , 

\ « . * # 

While all tfhis is going on the Unitersity of Michig*an is measuring what's 

happening. They are taking a look at several basic ^eas; I "am> guessing 

that given ^he occupational backgrounds ©f most of you, there is an interest . » 

in measu):ement research, so if will bmefly describe it for yoiS. M^||Mgan 

looks at the economic effects of workin*g- in a cooperative* manner . That's ' 

the kind of thing that management tends, to look at anyway. Its profit and 

loss , statement, balance sheet, quantity of 'output, sales, cost ,of production, 

marketing fig,ures, thQse kinds of things. Management generally tends to 

get those kinds of measurements/anyway , although you woihld b^t amazed at how - 

badly^ll^y get them sometimes./^ Another major area 'looked at is* attitudinal. 

What's happning to the a4:titudes of the peopj^ in the enterprise , ^and again 

whenever t say people' I mean management,* worke^rs, staff, line--evarybody . 

What happens to the attitudes of the people abotft: that place where they work 

and thq^ work they do. That's the kind of thing that mahagefhent^ typically 

doesn't get and I think a lot *of you are probably concerned with raisioig 



that sort of consciousness in management and 'probably in labor (Quarters- 
Another major area is labor relations. , Specifically what happens to the way 
that management and. labor interact" with eaqly other as a result of a"^ooperar 
tive way of ijiaking change. And finally, we look at the technolbgy; the 
technology doesn't just mean fancy ma chines, /it means whatever the technical ' 
system is for producing the output 'of the orgarjization and generally whether 
we are talking ^bc5ut an insurance company, or a coal mine, there is a tech- ^ 
•nolo'gy. 'Technology cao be heavily— people-biased , heavily machine-leased,^ . ; 
anything -in betfween. » 



The long-range objective of all this is over a 5-to-7 year cycle 
(hopefully a cycle which will _see many projects *i-n many kinds of wprkplaces) 
creating and observing actual change in many places and desiring learning 
about what happens in arl organization or what different kinds of things 
happen in different organizations aS ^ respLt of opera^ting in a paf'ticipative 
mode. The hypothesis is, as I have said (and now the experience begins to 
back it) that you get t^wo, things: improved quality of working life for every- 
body an"3^ increased o^rganizational effectiveness. I say "that consciously, 
avoiding the term productivity, a term that has too many connotations 'that 
cloud the' issue. ** - . "* • * ^ 

_In th^^ 18 months or so that we^have been in th^ private sector wp have 
established -pilot projects or demonstration rf>rojects in a New York ^^spital, 
an agency irv a state government on the Wesf coast/ a coal mine, a majo?" food 
manufacturer, a wood and paper" cpmpan^, and^the Harmatn International Auto 
"Parts plant that I mentioned. ^^I want to get to that specifically for a 
minute. - f ' . ' - ^ 

This is an auto parts plant of about ^1,000 people, in Tennessee in a twon 
about^60 miles or so from Memphis. A town called Bolivar. Its nam,ed after 
Simon Bolivar and why- its sitting there 60 miles from Memphis^ and why its 
called Bolivar and why its named after Simon* Bolivar I have no idea, but 
there it is>. The auto parts plant'is the major employer in the town. It's^ 
a farming community jn which, fdt most of the people, this is the first . 
generation off -die farm ^d in a plant situation. The industrial revolution 
has just began 'to hit there. Thar prc^ject has been going for a two-and-a- 
half years now and it has, interestingly enough) gone through the worst 
recession thjs auto industry has 'seen in at least ten years if not twenty. 
This plant i^ a^^ primary supplier in the auto industry, and it somehpw managed 
to^keep itself going. What they do here is make about 80% of Detroit's' 
annual requirements of externaj ^mirrors; when I say Deta^oit, I mean all of 
the auto manufacturers in thris .,country> And' this one plant of 1,000 people 
makes 80% of all 'the external autQNo^frrora that are used in this country* every 
yeax. That really amazed me; l' woiild think that all the. external ^uto mirrors 
that are used in this country every ^ear were made ii) probably a hundred pl^nt 
This one plAce .does that. With l^CfOO people. They created a joint manage- 
^ment/labor committee -of the kin^ I ha^e been describing, con^posed of about 15 
people, including the district re^ of the United Auto Workers^ho represented 
not only that pliant but a number of other^in the whole Tennessee, , Mississippi 
and Arkansas regp-jn. .It, also included the local union presid^t (the .uriion 
president at the plant itself), the plant' manager , -the plant superintendent, 
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a design engineer and various other ref^resentatives f^om workers and manage- 
ment throughout tfie plan^^ About 15 people out of 1<000. That grooip _ 
jointly worked with thre^^acilitato^s (if I can use that tern) who Were a 
pscyhologist from Harvard and a young married ^puple who were both in the 
processr of getting their doctorates in psychology, also at Harvard. -The 
facilitators came in imposing no structure; ttiey said that the, g'eneral pur- 
pose was to build a joint J.abor-Fftanagement team^hich would analyze and 

^ solve work-related problems as it wished to. The group deWlopad* four what ^' 
you might dail moral or ethical prinfcip^s tHat would be fundamental through 

I the process of doing whatever they did. There are a couple of fancy words 

/ ^uck in-^here .which leads me to believe that^ perji'aps the psychologists did.. 

' have some input of their .own, but there are also very easily understood 
definition^ of the ^principles that are- involved. 

The sfirst is security, and that basically boiled down, to a promise^ that 
no 'one would lose a job as a result of the experiment. You aren't going to- 
get people into an experiment having' to do with productivity. unless ^ou tell 
^ them^they are^not going to get 'fire'd. . Part of that? an assurance by- the 

company that they are jiot into this thing for purposes of ^speed-up or layoff. , 
The secoild principle*is equity/ that mean6 that tjie jobs in the organizational 
structure must be fair and distributive. "Good^ task^ and "bad" tasks will -be 
parceled out. The third princip'lB- ^and this is the word of which I am most 
suspicious-^hen thinking about pscyhologists) , is andividuatiorv. But the 
people at the plant* dqn'f talk in terms of *i/idividuation - They "talk in terfns 
of the fact that changes made would recognize the existence of and th^ 
differences between a universe of unique individuals. Tha-t's very important 

andr as a cornerstone, perhaps more so thah thesfe^ other things. Its reaJj^y, 

at bottom a recognition of the, fact that everybody is different, many 
organizations,, in fact virtually all' of them that I'm familiar with, fail 
t<;> take into accourft the sirapl'e and profound fact that everybody is differen^^. 
Not oYily is everybody different but every organization i's different and unique; 
it doesn't matter if you are talking about one Leve^Brofehers plant versus 
another, those are unique institutions. That's very importartt to keep in ^ 
Z'' .^mind in considering this whole ;^int approach. The* final principle is 
- democracy. And that's one that everybody in America says, "Right, I know 

vhat^d'fei^jocracy' means, that's what I have been brought jjjp with, that history J" 
#bO^ Btii^f, I'm comfortable with that" Jjut what. was meant .specif ically in 
/ this case^was that decisions about work and the^lao^ in which people did their 
-^'^wo^k would involve^ all those people/1^ some way5 Nov^ there wasn't necessarily 
^ particular 'pre^res^ntative government, it was simply^ s^feated that everybody i 
' would be ihvd}*vi^d and made to feel a part of the decision-making process. 
That-'s a ?arg^.;^ vague " area and it can takfe jjany forms, but its not sometting 
that you can 'l^ush over lightly in putting these kinds of things ^together. 
It will "develop in^;Lts own v/ay and it will be different in every place And* 
it ic most likely not goirxg, to be ±he model that we are all 50 accustomed 
to in our federal, and state ^n<i' local governm^ts. * 

•The new'joint commij:t|^p first got into some eaSy issues; that's typically 
w^iat groups li)^e tfiis do. They will start with issues that ar6 less likely 
to be threatening, at least if they are being helped along by anybody with ' 
experience in group dynamics. « They will be steered away from the issues 



on which everybody has his b^ck to the wall* right away, anyway. If the first / 
thing you do is say I want more money and shorter hours, you're not likely • 
to get heard re^il^well. In this case, th^y started* with things like^con- 
. gestion at th^ 1?&fie clocks in the morping and evening; t>6opl6 w^re piling 

'up and there weren'^t enough time clocks. You^^co«i^n ' t get yoUrself punched- 
in in time and then you got docked by management for being late because you 
were standing in line waiting to stick your card in the time", cj^ck. They 
got into temperatiire ; in some working areas it wcis too hot irr the- summer 
' and much too oold in the winter. They got int;o the local sheriff's pro^k- 

.du2;fes. This was a little community in Tennes^e of 4,000 people, 1,000 of whom 

*work in the plant. ' There seemed to be frequent occasions when th^ sheriff's 
office had business with somebody or other in the plant, and what would 

'typically happen .would be jtha* the sheriff -would march in with a couple of 
burly 'deputies, creating a scene, stomp over to the plae^ of the person in. 
question and escort him with his feet about six inches off the ground into 
some management office where they would then interrogate him. That apparently 
' went on quite f requeijtly'^d it was. one of the is^tUies that the joint labor- 
xQajaagement committee decided to address itself to. What they were'pretty 
quickly and r.eadily able to do was to get a 'n^w ^procedure whereby the ^erif^ - 
would come in and 3ay to the manager, "I want to ^talk to so and so"^ and 
somebody frCm'the manager '$ office would quietly go, out and get whoever ^it 

They began to see some early success. Generally, a group like t^is has 
to see some siicces^ before they really begin to make moves on their own. ^ 
They can't^e confronted with frustration 'and failure initially or they are 
likely to fall apart. They've got to find themselves moving. and in fact 
achieving something in some area. Well, they did see themselves acl^Ving 
. ' some movement in the areas that I have tallced about. TJj^y began to feel they 

\ really had some pow^r; they had some ability to influence what. went on in that 
plarft. ' * V v.- ♦ 

■Then they got into what would be* seen from a labor-managoment poaht of 
view as a much tougher area relating to how the jobs were laid out^emd the way 
the jobs were performed. They.^ot talking about the supervision; the nature 
- of supervision, the kinds of people who were supervisors, foremen, the content, 
the interaction between foremen and line workers, the, relationship. They got 
into operations *in areas like the throughput of the product, how did^some^ 

.thing move from one line of operation to another; they got into designing 
changes in ho'w those things happen. They got into layout and types of machines; 

-there were lots of machines in this plant, in which operations Included every-, 
thing from refining raw metal all the way through to producing* the finished 
product. They had smelting and die-casting operations, and buffing and^ 
polishing and grinding and chroming and electroplating going on, a pretty 

.complicated operatibn* They* got into flexible working hours; pretty 
revolutionary still from the standpoint of most managers. It means a worker 
doesn'f have to' be at the plant at 8 and leave at 5 if he doesiv't want to, as 
long as he does a day's work. He can come at 9 and leave at 6, or 10 and 7, 
or whatever, as long- as he does his job and is there for 8 hours; he can adjust 
his working time somewhat to the^ other things happening .in his life. That 
was pretty significant for farmers who were still carrying cm a farming activity 
even though they were working in an auto plant. y - \ ' 
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They got into removal of quality control functions; this was again a 
very signi^ti^nt thing particularly^ from a standpoint of management. They^ 
changed the function of what quality control inspectors were there to do. These 
were pe«^ple who , up to this point'had been there simply to scrutinize parts 
going by and spot errors and take the part back to wherevet the error had 
occurred and file a reprimand. Quality » control function was pretty much 
eliminated as such; t&iere was still a quality control test to be done but the 
task was ^cw performed by- the worker^ and not be a quality contro^ inspector, 
cuid tRere is a real ^message in that. I have heard a lot of people* talking 
about ways to make the worker fit the ta?k. Well, I suggest to you that t^e 
fact that a task exists to be done, like quality: control^ does^n't mean that 
there has to 'be a jpb caJLled quality control. You ca'n l^ave, other people who 
do other things do quality^fcon trol as well as the other things t^hey do. TKe 
fact that^ there i«s a task that is called sweeping up doesn^t mean- that we have 
to have a swe^p^r-upper. It is possible for a manager to sweep Up his ^own . 
office, fcftr instance. Revolutionary, but there it is,» . . <t * 

At about this point the^eces^^^ hit th^ bottom, especially in the auto., \ 
industry, and the plai\t*had to clos;^*fbr about three weeks. It was an ^ 
extremely infer.esting phenomenon that the quality 'of work coitimi^t^tee kepj: 
meeting* on its cJWn time, and if any of you axe. familiar with labor forces,* 
you know that people just don't do things on their own time.- I mean normally 
you* do^not find assembly line workers doing anything on their own time. 
If they're doing anything beyond working hours they're getting time-and-a-half 
or double time or triple time or something. This committee J^ept meeting on< 
^its own .time and it concerne^^itself essentially with ftelping to communicate ' 
to th^ laid-off people what was happening, what the dutlook wag and the fact 
that managi^ment was making* every effort to open as soC>n as they 'could. There 
was a real coHduili here now\for management and^ employees to communicate with 
each othe^" and t|i^re was, I \hink, much less alienation and hostility tHan 
would have been" generated in tl>is closed-down situation had it not been for 

this commit1:ee. A community haa^^begun to develop'. 

, V 

The plant reopened and the inoyistry began«a slow recovery which yoO all 
know- about by nbw becai^sje now Detroit is predicting the bigge'st y^r in the 
last ten. A trend emerged in the plantt The standard quotas and the general ' 
productivity standard that had been set/^nd that had existed for a long time 
^back to the pre -project days\/as now b^ing met in 6 rfours an4 5 hours or some- 
/times even 4 houi^s out of 8. ^ An individual or a crew that, prior to^this 
point, had needed 8 hours to put out a standard, quantity that had been set 
by the industrial er\gineers and people up in management who^had the wisdom 
to set standards suddenly were getting their work done in 70%, 60%, 50% of 
the time. "Well ,a natural management .reaction to tffet is,, "we can double 
production," or* *simi larly "we can cut- the workforce and continue to put 
out the same number ^of units." But you remember the company ha^promised 
there would be no speed-up or layoff as a result "of the project. • So the thin^ 
that came out of .that was what the workers arm the managers there called 
"idle time." And what they.did^was set-up a system whereby when you as. an 
individual or as a crew had reached your quota the rest of the day was yoiirs,^ 
you could do whatever you waited to. A^ I said, half these people were farmers 
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and what they wanted to do was go home and farm and that's what they did. 
AJ: least an equally larg&> bunch were beer drinkers and this was of considerable' 
boom to the local saloon econ^orrjy because they guys went off and spent a lot ' 
of time drinking tJeer on the^ir earned idle time. A goodly number of them, 
however, were people who decided they wanted to uae their time for improve- 
ment o£ some sort, some construc'tive activity. What they did was, and 
this is now the joint labor-managemeni group and lots of other employees 
and managers who by this time were brought into the decision process, 
they set up a school. The school exists on plant premises, oil working time,, 
and is taught largely by the^ workers themselves. There were a number of 
skills that the people said they* wanted to learn, different people wanting 
to do different things, and there were a number of people in .the workforce, 
as it "turned out who had the skills to teacH**some of these things. 3?n situa- 
tions where there was nobody around* who could teach something th^t^omebody 
wanted to learn they went out and got an outsider from somewhere. Thai; 
sqhool is now going; it involves something li'ke 60% 9f the workforce in the *^ 
plant; they are studying things like welding, sewing, machining, cooking, 
nursing;' first aid, secretarial and clerical skills, bookkeeping^, accounting, 
really' quite a gamut of things that are being eager iV absorbed by this group 
that found its own way to get that educatibn. 



Important to note that this is a re^ productivity gain; youjve got 
the same ou^ut now being turned. out 70%, 60% ,= st>me times 50% of th^ time; ^ 
there is no way that that isn't going to be seen\as a productivrr^ gain even 
by the most ^dyed-in-the-wool traditional economists. In this particular situa- 
tion the gain is all going* to the workers. The workers get^ the time off, a 
yet they get paid for 8 hours, they get the same pay that they got for the 8 
hours that they put in before the project. They've got the one, two, three, 
and four hours off they didn't have before, they are going to school during ^ 
that paid time, and they are learning the skills that they themselves decided 
they want to learn, which they are teaching themselves. That is, I think/ 
a classic example of win^win. ' * 

I want 1;o say 'two brief thing-S about what^this all says about education. 
One is a very specific antJ obvious one, and the other not so obvious but 
perhaps \more significant. ' ' 

The obvious education-related result is the school and its popularity* 
A participative^systenx in a working situation dan and of ten. will produce ^ 
explic education as an outcome. ' * 

The less^ obvious point is that, even without the school, education is 
• what happened, people learned how tovdp their jobs bettejc^ Th^y learned how 
to"' change the organization -so jobs could be ddne better. They -ie'arned that 
they could change themselves and their interaction with each other .and with 
the larger system. Most important, they learned that they could learn 

All of thes.e kinds ^of learning, vocational l^earning in a very basic 
* sense, a "work" education^ I subipit that sort of learning will invevitably 
be a major 6utc6me* of a real participatory system. 
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Future Think;' Training and Pjevelbprhent . . . 
J Where Do WeiGo from Here? . 

» . by.Do^n^i^rkpat^ick and Kevin 0' Sullivan* 



Keepers of. the Watchtower 



At a time when respect for most ^f oHc^ij>^ti tut ions is at an all-time 
low . . . when politicians and clergy and law enforcement people are all 
ii^iving their troubles keeping oiip world glued together . . . who are'tihe 
"Keepers of the Watchtower'V? Who can we turn to for answers, affecting the 
'hximan condition . . . the negative side-effects of industrialization . . . 
the reasons behind a fairly consisten% history of man's inhumanity to man? 

We^re going to. suggest that perhaps at least some of the keepers of 

that watchtower are here^ in*this room today. In plain terms: Who is better 

qualified to deal with the essential issues of human nature > human ^ynaiftics 

and the productive development of hiiman resources than we are? 

• • — 

Admittedly our track record as a profession has been uneven in most 
areas affecti.ng the substantial improvement of the human condition. But then 
again, we're really very young at th*is business. The accimiulating fund of 
knowledge leading to a true -science of Human Resource Development has only 
recently been ^>ut to u^e. ' I 

H. G. Wells pointed out that "Human History becomes more and more a racfe 
between education and ca'tastrophy ..." And as the world seems to spin 
faster with each passing day, his statement has more relevance today than 
ever. Here are, the end product of thousands of years of civilizing and 
culturing . . . and yet a glancfe at a newspaper front page reminds us that 
. we 'Still have some long miles to run in our race with catastrophy. 



Most philosophic disctissions of the state of the nation and the world 
always revert back to the simple concept that we are gregarious, social 
creatures. We need each other. And we need to rely on education, training,, 
and human resource development to kee^ our community of creature's .together ' 
and viable. ^ 



*Highlight quotes frcxn a multi -media presentation by Don Kirkpatrick,- 
President of The American Society for -Training and Developj^nt .and Executive 
Vice President Kevin 0' Sullivan, as featured during The 31st Annual Natiog^J^ 
Conference in Las Vegas Nevada . Mr. O'Sullivan repeated" .the presentation 
at the 1975 National Vocational Education -*Personf^el Development ^Semir 
/* ' - . 
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The Rediscovered Emphasis - ' ' 

Mark Twain recogriized that fact years ^go/when wrote: '^Training 
<is everything. The peach was once a bitter almond; and cauliflower is nothing 
but 'cabbage with a college education." ^ ^ 

The unparalleled gr'owth of our profession in recent years implies that 
the word is getting around. ^Whether we're talking about companies or 
countries, we can see the rediscoyered emphasis on such basic principles 
as the . appreciation or human values . . . team'' building . . . productivity . . 
positive redirection pf aggression . . . interpersonal sensitivity . 
creative problem-solving. And constructive two-way conjmunicatioris betwee/i 
.parent and child^ supeirvisor' and worker, salesman and customer, ancf-even . 
occasionally, politicians and their constituency. 
> * c 

And let*s not forget landmark social movements like women's liberation — 
which at the moment: has an increasirj^g number of male chauvinist pig persons 
•in begrudging retreat . . . ' " '* ^ 

Riespected spokespeople from many sectors are, joining the vanguard on 
, offense. Listen to this ringing endorsement by Dr. Laurence Peter: "Men. 
occupy th^ upper levels of any hie'rarchy. Why shou;Ld we deprive women of 
their rightful place in incompetence? We shouldp't disciminate against women 
just because of the shape of* their skin ..." ^' 

. Dr. Pet^er, as you know, is 1:he\ author„ of ' the Peter Principl^xwhich 
states that, "In an^ organization, an employee tends to rise to his or her 
natural level of incompetence." The obvious challenge, then, for our pro- 
fession,* is to analyze the implication of* the peter Principle—and then 
stave^off its happening to us — ^nd to the people we serve. 



A Lingering Image ^ ^ • 

Years ago, the image of the so-calleh "Training Director!' applied in large 
measure to unsung individuals who were occasionally seen c'Srrying flipcharts 
from room to room — or who saw themselves as mar.king time in a temporary way- 
station on- their tracld to future assignments in personnel, marketing, or 
administration.^ The image still lingers in places where trainers*^aye npt 
yet understood — nor documented — that their efforts' can have bottom-line 
significance in supporting an organization's ef fittiveness and achievement. 

Show us training and development professionals who are recognized for 
competency and contribution — and we'll show you individuals who began with 
belief in ^emselyes and then made believer^ of their management by prqving ' . 
in quantitative ways that their programs were accountable, productive, .and 
cost-effective. • ■ 
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The APC^ Formula 



As we plan for the future, lit's well for all. of us to keep that simple 
*APC formula" in mind: Accountability/T>rodup6ivity , Cost-Effectiveness, 
Are our programs and systems accountable in theiX^chieyement of practicaVj 
objectives? Have we helped individuals to become increasingly procutiv^^^^ 
efficient, and competent? And is bur operation cost-effective when the 
level of output is matched agkinst the inpujb of both financial arfd people ^ 
resources?' ' , . '» \ . I 



If the answet. is "No," partiqula«ly in a tighf economy like ours,.we'i:e 
lijkely to see a continuation of the familiar axiom that '*When budg'ets are 
cut, traij^Kiy iS the first to go . . . " But fcjhei^ we ca,n prove accountajDility , 
productivity, and cosjt-ef f ectiveness, we ar-^ in a greatly streng^then^d posi- 
tion to assume rightful partnership as consultants and contribut'brg to our 
organization's ftrturfi progress aftd well--being. , 

Oncoming Generations > . ^> . ' * . 

And looking toward tl^at future, what kind .of individuals wilt be leading' 
our profession . . - five, twenty, or fifty years from now? What qualities 
will distinguish oncoming generations of trainers ''and human resource do^^^op- 
ment specialists — and ensure their success in the years tp come? 

m ■ ' ^ . 

. . >. Willing to Pay the PRICE 

' V , 

We believe that success can come to anyone willing to pay th^ prit::|^''^or 
that success . . . and we have an acronym tg help us, iWustrate what we 'mean: 
The ^ "Price" for f uture^^uccess in our ^gj^of ession is based on'^tfije iriarket value 
of five words; Pragmatism . . . Resilience^. . . Imaginatrlon . . . Confi- 
• dence . . and Excellence. ^ \ > \^ 



P ragmati sm 



"Pragmatism" means simply that'we must truly b^ practical, prpb^^em* , 
solving change agents when we engineer our ya(fious environments for learn- 
o.ng . . - conscious of C9i;istraints , "systematic in approach / and mindful 
that every pr'S^ram must be oriented to specific results . Some critics like 
to label us as Ivory Tower Typesf-"The Happiness People" — involved as we 
^re with esoteric concerns -like •job enrichment, humanistic management, ^hd 
personal satisfaction in the workplace. Af^ter all, hov/ practical is all t|hat 
stuff? * " . , - " 

/ As we know, it's very prafctical . . . and is one reason that American 
Business is finally beginning to realize that it has much rp learn from tl)e 
Japanese — the Swig's — the Swedes . . wfio believe in ''such concepts — and whose 
productivity margins far surpass <our own in^U.S. Industry. What 'do we mean 
by "Pragmatism"?' Simply a combination of f)ractical realism . . . ^nd pract^al 
idealism ... in support of practices to improve human productivity and the 
human condition. ^ • '^ 
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"R" is for "Resilience" .... optimism . . . ^he talent to bounce back 
wh^n a stone wall suddenly presents itself. All of us who have ever had a 
good idea shot down know the value of this special internal resource. 

It'§ been said that a-sale in most markets is only closed <attt^' an 
average of five calls . . . and that 80% of 'the sales are closed*^Sy 20% 
of the salespeople. What do 'those 20% have 'that the 80% don't? A lot of 
tale,nts,-of course, but among the most important are persistence, good humor, 
and "Resilience." . ' 



Imagination • • p 

"I" is for "Imagination" . . . the special quality which gi^ed trainers 
see^l to. possess in unlimitbd^ supply. Thp understanding that the mind .like 
a kaleidoscope with billions of bright, unique bits of information and experi- y 
ence which cap form new patterns, new mosaics, which in i turn inspire and 
illustrate ^ew ideas. * 1 

It has been^well ^documented thatjf creative thinking can be tau^ht^through 
encouragement and reinforcement of a kind of counter-discipline approach to 
prpbMn- solving. *The practitioners point out that what we gall ^classic 
creativity i^ essentia5^j(ja dynamic blending of Knowledge and Imagination . . . 
followed subsequently 'by ^valuation and Application. 

It isn't alwdys easy ^to free our imagination to do its natural thirlg. 
'The '•'simple act of freely turning our mental Kaleidoscope tends to be ^ > 

increasingly conditioned and restrained .after about the ag^ of three or fqjor* ^ 
As our frienH Mark Twain once ^observed , "Isn't it too bad that we 'have to 
interrupt a chiidls education to send him to school ..." , ^ 

Tlie capacity for imagination means the' willingness to' explore 'new ideas, ^ * 
ney approaches to old problems. The joy of letting our minds run free, 
while suspending disbelief and judgment. The fun of playing with concepts, 
knowing that. the hard decisions can always be made later on. We just need tp 
remember that the important non-rule of the game is total' dedication to the 
serious business of fooling around ..." 



. Confidence 



Arid when you enter into the Work Ploase of choosing among competing ot* 
cpittradictory ideas, it's helpful, to carry "Confidence" with you. Confidence 
that you can validate and quantify' your achievements — and build Qa successes 
accomplished in the past. 

• , *■ - 

/• • . ' • . * 

Virtually every motivational specialist st^*esses that theme over 'and over: 

' Concentrate on your strerfgths — and capitalize on them. Ignore^your weaknesses 

\ unless they excessively slow you down. Always. come back to recognize the 

many things you do well. And/^ractice them as often as you cahi 
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«^ Self-confidence tends to inspire confidence in others^-whose confidence 
in turn inspires confidence in you. It*s a positive reinforcement cycle 
which perpetuates and strengthens itself eternally. Sometimes . that kind 
of seM-generating cofifiderice is called "Chutzpah" . . . and every ^ader 
this world has eyer known possessed it to some degree . . . , 

fixcellence , * * . . , 

And finally,^ the let^ter "E" in the "Price" we'll need to pay for future 
success: Standing fox "Excellence."* Granted, we may never achieve all vie . 
may aspire to; but .the 'important thing is to keep trying . In the final ^ 
analysis, excellence is a continuing p^cess rather than a short-term result . 
Successful practitioners know that excellence is not a state of the art So 
much as it is a state of the mind^ . 

John Gardner went right to the poiTrii when he said: "We must learn to y^f' 
honor excellence in every socially-accepted human activity — and to scornN^ ^ 
shoddiliess, however exalted the activity. An excellent plumber is infinitely 
more admirable than an incompetent philosopher. The society which s^9i^s . 
excellence in plumbing because plumbing is a humble activity — and tolerates . 
shoddiness in philosophy because it is an exalted activity — will hdve neithe^r 
good plumbing nor good philosophy* Neither 'its piues nor its theories will 
hold water." . * 



Enthusiasm , * . } ^ ^ 

Another word we mi<ght have matched with the letter "E" is "Enthusiasm." 
It's been said that "charisma" is ejithusiasm focu§ed and amplified. Projected 
vibrations wjiich draw, people to you — so that the/ can warm themselves by the 
inner fire which you dre willing to share with them. "Enthusiasm" is a special 
kind of gi^-t. Some call it God's light in humankind. And yet, all too 
often, particularly today, it seems in very short supply. Enthusiasm is some- 
thing we're born with. And' one of* life's challenges — and the challenge of 
th^ future — is to retain that special energy within us as we maJce our way in 
the world. The alternative ynay be <^Jiat we will soon grow old before out time. 

m. 

A Temper of the Will " 

With his gift of eloquence, Douglas ttocA^thur said it this way: "Youth 
is not a time of life ;^- it's a state of minov It is not a matter of ripe 
cheek^ red lips and « supple knee^; it is a temper o^f »the will, a quality of 
the imagination, a v^go^ of the emotions. It is a freshness of the deep 
springs of life. ' ' % 

"Nobody ^rows old by merely living a number of $^ears. People grow old 
by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the sJiin; but to give up enthusiasm 
wrinkles the soul. ^ . - - i 
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"Worry, doubt, self-distrust , fear and despair — these are the long years 
that bow the heart and turn the greening spirit back to dust. We are as 
young as our faith, as old as our doubt; as young as our self-confidence, as 
old as our fear; as young as our hope, as old"^s our despair. 

A - 

"In the central place of our heart, there is a wireless station.* So long 
as it receive^meassages of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, courage, *and_ 
power from the earth', from people, and from the indefinite, so long are ^ 
young. 



"Whex) the wires are down and all the central place of our heart is 
covered with the snows of cynicism and the ice of pessimism, theh we are grown 
old evea at 20. And may God have mercy upon our soul!" 



Credits 

"Introduction" and "Panelists" film segments courte*sy of Henson Associates 
(Attn." Al Gottesman) , 227 E. 67th'st., New York, New Y9rk 10021. 

"Edifice," "Fooling Around^ and "Parable" film segments from "Why Man 

Creates," courtesy of Pyramid Films (Attn." David Adams), Box ^1048, 
Santa^ Monica, California 90406. • > . 

"History of Instructional Technology" adapted from an idea by Dr. William > 
A. 'Deterline. ' . • 
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section Vive: 

Simultaneous Program Summaries 
of Research and Development Efforts 

in Personnel Development 
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SIMULTANEOUS PROGRAM SUMMARIES- 



On Wednesday evening, October 29, 1975, seven simultaneous programs ' 
were jireqented concerning selected research and development efforts in per- 
sonnel development.' Each seminar participant altendea the one" session which 
was of most interest to him/her. This section presents summaries of each 
of the simultaneous program pre^ntations. ' . "'' v 
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Metric Education for Vocational, 
Technical and.Adu|| Educatipn 

f by Wayne E. Schroeder* 



^ ^^Lj^ransition to the metric system of measurement has been underway for a^ . 

longt^e in the United 'States. The pace has increased during recent years. 

not because of legislative changes but from the prSTcticalities of the market! 

place. Current legislative developments will encourage the full changeover'- 
*.to metric within the foreseeable future. Among the many long-range require- _ 

ments for this transition is a need for workers to tliink and act metric. It 
• is believed that, restructured programs for present and prospective workers^, 

especially within the field of vopational, technical, and ^dult education, 

can contribute significantly to improved worker competence and attitude 

regarding metric measurement. * , «... 

t 

Recognizing ^this need and the potential for development, the U.S. Office 
of Education sponsored a three-year project at The Center for Vocational Edu- 
cation. The overall intent of this project is to ^courage curriculdm 
infusion relating to metric measurement within the -vocational education class- 
" rooms and laboratories which in turn will lead to^ metric th^inking and action. 

Project tasks and resulting products ai:e viewed as^^interre^ated. A first 
- effort centered upon the preparation o^an annotated bibliography of 369 
instructional and reference materials, oiaanized to. permit access by type' of 
material, occupational cluster, educational lev^l , author, title, and producing 
agency. Lists of suppliers, resource peraons, and' organizations are included. 

A position paper dealing with the issues and problems o.f implemenjiing 
metric instructiqn in occupational and adult basic ^ducationf programs in the 
United States resulted from a second project task. • Included: are sections on 
met^L^ation issues, the metric system, vocational-technical curriculum, / 
adul/'T^asic education curriculum, and instructional strategies • this posi- 
tion paper not onl^* provides a valuable input to the development of other ^ 
products but serve's as a useful resource for pJ:of es^ional personr^el who are 
interested in metric education. ^ 



•*Wayne E- ^choeder is Assistant Director, Information and Field 
Services Division, The Center for vocational Education, TJie Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. , ? 
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The largest single effort . within the project is the development of 
instructional packages, for 75, occupations . Activities relate to selecting 
occupations; dev'eToping objectives; d^,riving general and specific content; 
devising teaching and l^arni ng^ s equences; assembling or develqping texts, * 
visuals, exercises, tests, and references; and producing ' the packages. 
Activities have been divided between project staff, teacher consultants, 
and production personnel. All instructional packages will be tested with 
teachers and students,, apd refined upon the basis of collected data. 

Metric ins true tiojial packages are being developed for three adillt basic ^ 
• education levels. Content and instr'uctional strategies ajre based upon a 
special advisory committee's recommendations, and program site visit observa- 
tions. Ai? adult basdc education specialist has been developing the^products^ 
which also will be teste'd an<3 re'fined. * ^ . . " ^ ' 

» Implementation of the instructional materials will ^e aid|d by 'the 
c€>nduct of in-service education workshops and the preparation If an implementa- 
tion guide. A performance-based in-servic^ education workshop program wi^l \ 
be planned and conducted for vocatipnal, technical an^' adult basic education / 
program personnel in each of the ten DHEW regions. Approximately 750 persons 
are expected to exhibit competency with the metric. system and the instructional 
materials as a' result of the ten* workshops . A guide is to be developed which 
wi 11^ help state supervisory personnel, university teacher educators , ^ local 
administrators, aad instructional personnel implement instruction in metrics 
.in local programs. Content f or* the-guide will be. based upon field trials 
with the instructional materials arid tested in the in-service education pro- ^ 
gram. . ' * ✓ * ' 
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National Occupational Co^ripetenpy Testing 

- by Harold .D. Garbett* ^ 

^ ^- ' ■ • • " 

History and Purpose ' 

In vocational education, we do' not have the mCney or the time to follow 
traditional education i^atterns. We have been forced to f ind- some new and 
better ways of doing things. The development of effective educational systems 
^is the challenge of every vocational educator^. I would like to discuss with 
you a new and refreshing approach designed specifically to upgrade vocational 
teaching and ultimately the skills and kn(^wl^ge of the vocational student. 
We have had some very positive experiences in working with a national com- 
petency testing program and are finding benefits which raise some interesting 
questions. I wonder why this concept of national testing was not adopted, 
"many years ago — it s^ems so practical. .and realistic now. < 

This competen^cy testing program is effective vocationally oriented- 
persons and includes both a written' and a pegrforma'nce' examination. I would 
like to talk to you for a few minutes about oior involvement in this testinsg 
program and some' of '^e benefits we see in the 'future. National Occupational^^ 
Competency Testing is now established and, is gaininfcf recognition nationwiSe. 
as a common bond and a cooperative venture of vocational educators. The 
National Occupational Comp^^tency Testing Institute ^ (NOCTI) , located'at^ 35 
Colvin Avenue, Albany,^ New* York, grew out of a three-year Research and 
Development Project supported by the U.S. Office of Education. The National 
Occupatioi\al Competency Examinations were developed by skilled tradesmen, ' 
technicians, vocational educatoiTs, and test development specialists from many'^ 
areas of the nation. The examinations are designed to measure the knowledge 
and skill levels of vocational teachers and potential teachers working in 
business *and industry. ^ - . v 

An early issue of NOCT'^News contained ^n article entitled, "An Overview 
of the Original National foccupatipnal Competency Testing .Project," written by 
Dr. C. Thomas Olivo, Regional. Representative for .NOCTI and a' professor in 
the Division of Vocational Education at "Ten^le* University in jyiiladelphia. 
Dr. Olivo explains: 



*Hdrold D. Garbett is Assistant Director,' School of Vocational Education, 
Idajio State University, Pocatello, Idaho. ' • . . 
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Ru-tger6, University served as ♦the control cejiter of the National 
Otcupational Cpmpetency Testing^ Project under the direction of Dr. 
- ^icarl Schaefer". Dr. C. Thoirtas Olivo, the Project Director, provided. 

administrative leadership in plann^g -"tihe major activities, pro- - ^ 
cesses, and products; establishing guidelines i 'and structuring a \ 
permanent organization. Dr. Adolf Panitz, the ?^ssociate Director^ 
'provided professional services in -implementing the planft, de- • ^ * 

signing the products, communicating results, and conducting 
analyses. 

The remaining Principal Investigators (Dr. Carl Schaefer, Mr. 

Richard Nelson and Dr. Melvin^ Barlqw) and the Planning Committee 

of outstanding knowledgeable vocational educators served in over- ^ 

all planning related to coordination, management, promotion, 

establishment of advisory councils, 'and recommending B*^aten, the 

U.S. Office of Education Project Officer.' • 

Written and performance t6sts were developed in twenty-four jnajor * 

ijj^ustrial occupations. Twenty-four interifn Pilot Airea Test 

Centers were established in strategic locations throughout the ^ 

United States with each Center field testing at least ten of 

the twenty-four tests. * ~ . ' 

Each of the tests was develpped under the 'direction of, a Pilot; . - 

^ Area Test Coordinator who had demonstrated a capability to bring 
compe;tent occupational specialists together and to get maximum 
interaction and output. The efforts of these coordinators were 
supplemented by the Project Director and Associate Director througK 
group and individual conferences. 




Outstanding resource people frpHT industry (management, Jfraftsmen, 
and labor organizations), ipdiastrial teacher trainers, military 
tes^ personnel, and othej^e contributed to their knowledge and 
experience to test jj^i^glopment and administration. The Pilot ^ 
Ared Testing C^^ers wer^ located to provide easy access for the 
occupational'competency testing" of candidates from other states, 

-Further explanation c>Qf the research and development that brought about 
NOCTI and its. birth is grven by Dr. Milton E^ Larson, Professor of Vocational 
'Education at Colorado State" University .and* Regional- Representative for NOCTI. 
He stated: • ' ^ 

PHASE I of the project established the feasibility of forming a 
Consortium of States for Occupational Coitjpetency Testing. It also 
established, the^ practicality of mciking jnultiple-level occupajiojial 
competency analysis on a national level. During this phasjgf^ a com- 
prehensive literature ^survey and on-site study of efforts by public 
aod private industries, military and other organizations was made." 
A "Handbook" and other guides ,for te^ development and administra- 
tion were developed. Two tests were developed an^ field tested ' 
-in four regions of the United States. 
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PHASE II of the project concentrated on the ^development am^ fie-ld 
testing of ten acjditional competency tests. Te§t developers and 
9Xaminers were/ selected. " . * . 

PHASE III include4d the development and field testing of twelve 
additiq^l competency tests. Additional test administrators ^nd 
examiners were added to those previously selec!?fed. Test data, 
was statistically analyzed. Steps were taken to perpetuate ^ 
functions and services performed by establishing The National 
Occupational Competency Testing Institute. 

The National Occtf^tional Compet^cy Testing Institute was 
conceived as a means of improving the quali^ of^ vocational 
education through improving the „'qualif ications'bf those who 
teach and those who work in Trade and Industrial and^Tec^nical 
' fields . . - ' . 



Each of the NOCTIV^examinatiorija^as two sections:^ a written test that 
covers the ikinds of knowledge gained on thip job, terclj^^al and, ^ctual knowl- 
edge*, under Sitanding of principles and problem-solving abilities/ and a per- 
form^ce test that enables the candidate to demonstrate the skills that a 
competent craftsman or technician yses in his daily work. I believe there 
has been' increasing interest in NOCTt tests by all facets of industry and 
education. *^ , , » 

In the January 1975 isspe of School .£hop, in ai^ article entitled, "NOCTI 
Seen as Major Breakthrough/' Dr. Carl J^, Schaefer, Professor of Education at 
Rutgers University and Regional ' Representative for NOCTI stated: 

It is obvious to a number of us^in the field . . *. th^p the National 
Occupational! Competency Testing"* institute (NOCTI) represents a major 
breakthrough that has-been long overdue . . . during ^is time of 
"com^tency based aitS^ performance based" teac?her^ education, 'Jihe kOCTI 
effort represents a majors* step* only now. .being realized. Unfor-^ , 
tunately, competency based teacher education has concerned itself 
.only with pedagogy and not syhject mtter expertise. The NOCTI 
effort in essence says one canh^t teach what (is) not known. 
Thus, it represents a major contiibutiQn to the refinement of 4Jie 
"state of the art!" ' . ' 



th^ Idaho Test Center at Idaho State Univ:ersity. 

/ Idaho State University has been named the .Idaho Occupational Competency 
Test Center and is responsible for occupational testing^ in cooperation with 
the National Occupational Competency Testing Institute.^ We have a Co^isortium 
in Idaho which acts ^is an advisory group to-cmr test ceiiter. Thife^gtOup is 
composed of vocational teachers arid administrators at high schopl, f)Ost- 
.secondary, and state levels. We now recogniz|, the *need for addin^'per- ^ ^ 
sohnel from business and iridustryf, ; - • ' ' 
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^ yhe NCXZITI program is an ^xttemely important development and will corltinue 
<o ^pand in its significance to vocational -technical ^education, teacher ) 
edu^%i*^rs/ and the biisines^e^ and industri-es served by vocational education. 
Idaho State University -participated in the first national testing program in 
April 1974, and has been involved with NOCTI testing* since that time. At the 
^present, NOCTI examinations are administered rfationally twice a year, in the 
spring and in the falM^, Hopefully in the futurd, we will be able to expand ' 
and "tes't as often as there is a need. 

* . ^. 

The Idaho Consortium recognizes three major piurposes for the "NOCTI f 
examination: (1) Credit^— tAs see sment of acquired competencies and the granting 
of appropriate university credit toward a baccalaureate degree program for 
vocatioAal educators. Through success^ful coittpletion of the NOCTI examination, 
Idaho State University will award up to 50 semester credit hours toward a 120 
credit hours teacher education degree program;\^ (2) Certification — To help 
participants qualify and meet State of Idaho Ce^ification Standards for 
Vocational Educators; (3^ Diagnostic — Candida tes^b^ing the NOCTI examination 
help vocational education serve , industry by determining the present skill 
levei-^of the craftsmen and ^ech'nicians in these fields. This diagnpstic factor 
also provides a basis for 'determining specific needs in in-service workshops 
and ins^titutes for individuals already teaching. Those who successfully com- 
plete' the examination receive a certificate of competency from Idaho State 
^CJniversity . , 

^ We have seeti a great^deal, of enthusiasm for this program^ which has^^helped 
rally tremendous suppe^^rrom the Idaho State , Department of Vocational 
Education, Idaho Vocational Educators, and Idaho State University. I would - 
suggest ^hat bther states^^looking for^ways to solve their problems in improv- 
ing vocationa]^ education pr9grains throiig^ improved instruction could bene/it^ 
igreatly by looking* at this plan. ' < . " ' ' 

I would, like tD/qu6te.Dr. Milton Larson once again f r6iiih£ni^artacle entililed 
"Let's Put Olw Shoulders to the Wheel — Nbw!" taken from an issue of NOCTI . 
News. Dr. Larson stated; 

The most valuable 'movement pf the decade for Trade and Industrial 



and Tethnica^ Education may ^)e occupational competency testing. 
After all, the competency of-teacher^ is the first step in building 
a quality program of Education* The improved method of determining 
teacl)er competency, in the specialty is the use of the NATIONAL OCCU- 
PATIONAL COMPETENCY TESTS. 

• / , * . 

Some states are*usijig the results of the tests as one factor in 
deciding the qualifications of candidates for the vocational 
• teaching certificate; others, arq cons^-dering this approach.^ 

A large niamber of ' colleges and u)^fersitie§ 'are recoghizing ' . 
the functioi> of the^competency test as a method of establishing- 
proof of acquired skirls and knowledges as a b^sis for credit 
leading tp the^accalaureate. degree: 
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While these fianctions are the primary concerns of NOCTI, time may 
result in the identification of other appropriate and related 
uses. 0 

The merits of the occupational comp^ency tests Suggests their 
.woffth for improvement 'of Trade and Ind4rstrial and Technical 
Education, and for progress tbwards the baccalaureate degree. 
Now thQ challenge f|b to expand these uses. More individuals 
and morae stateat^ need to participate in the NOCTI movement. 
Now is the^time to lend your support: help build ,a^ s^ong 
consortium, of states, take the time to promote NOCTI in your 
state and tell the story of the NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCY 
Nesting institute and rts program. 

May I sharQ with you for* a few minutes some highlights of a recent survey 
I conducted on a national basis concerning National Occupational Competency 
Testing? ' . ^ 



Survey Report • ' 

. -* ' 

In working with the testing program and exchanging ideas With other 
vocational educators concerning competency testing, I became interested i^* 
the direction being taken with NOCTI by other colleges and universities. Last 
spring I conducte4 a survey asking for additional information concerning the 
us'e of NOCTI Examinations ,on a state by state basis, and I was gratified by ^ 
a 97% response from the then 32 Area Test Coordinators acro^ss the nation. 
The latest information available ind-icates that there are no.w 34 Area Test 
Coordinators representing 35 states. , ' ^ 

In our survey, just prior to the 1975 spring test, we tabulated a total 
of 991 tests that had been administered*/ to persons«-«^ 24 occupational fields 
since the 1974 spring testi-ng. Since the proga^^ is nfew, I believe y^is 
number to be exceptionally good. Although all of the' 24 test areais had, 
been utilized in testing, it was evident that some fields were\^ore popular 
than others. I suspect there is aldose correlation between the numbeir of 
vocational programs compared to the popularity of the tests* ^ 



The. examination fee for participants ranged from a minimum )of $80 to a ^ 
maximum of $150 with $100 being by far the most common cost to the individual. 
The system developed in each state for the payment of these candidate fees 
varied greatly and many were subject* to change as the state^rograms grow. 
Howevei;, at this point, *a little over half of the ^rea Test Coordinators 
reported that their states placed responsibility for paymeht of the candidcite 
fees solely upon the candidate, 4 states required the camdidate to pay the 
fee or partiaffy pay the fee. '.Under some circumstances, various other sources 
or plans were available to assist or replace the candidate's responsibility; 
and 8 states have a plan whereby .the candidate's fee is paid entirely by 
other sources. It is my feeling at this time that each test center should^ 
budget to take care of most costs involved in administering the tests and 
that the test participant's contribution be limited^o a minimum fee. ' How- 
ever, some of the factors* that need to be considered when es tabl ishing fees 
are: ^ '^W 
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1. What isSthe motivating factor '^fdr the individual in taking the test? 

I ' ^ ' . 

2. I§. he attempting to convince certification boards that he should be 
ceiftified? _ 

3. Was he asked by his administrator to take the test in order- to 
assist the state in. establishing norms for the state within a 
particular occupational field, and/or for diagnostic purposes? 

4. .Does the candidate wish to earn college credit leading toward a 

degree based on his/her occupational experience and expertise? 

5. Or- for other reasons we-may have time to di'^uss here this 
evening . 

# 

. My next question was in regard to whether or not academic credit leading 
toward a degree in vocational teacher education was awarded to those persons 
who successfuly completed the NOCTI examination, and if so, what would be 
the cost per credit hour to the applicant? Twenty-eight of the 30 responding 
Area Test Coordinators replied "yes," academic credit -leading toward a 
degree in vocational teacher education was awarded to those persons who 
successfully completed /the NOCTI examination. The cost per credit hour to 
the applicant r^ge'd from_ no charge to a $?0 per credir hour charge. The 
number of credit hours awarded ranged from 9>to 64. There was a variance 
among universities^ of course, as to whether the credits were semester 
hours or quarter hours and the type of degree to be completed. For instance, 
Milton Larson reported a maximum of 64 quarter hours awarded at Colorado ^ 
State University with no charge to the candidate. Idaho State University 
awards a maximum^f 50 semester hours with a charge^f $2 per credit hour. 
Leroy Mohn, Area Test Coordinator in Pennsylvania, reported that at the 90 
credit Teve^Tof a 128 credit B. S. program, the 'studerlt is .permitt^ to 
purchase 24 credits (by examination), at $10 pej: credit hour. And Thomas 
Arcy, Area JP^t Coordinator in Iowa reported that Iowa State University 
awardsjifJTio 4^ quarter hours credit toward a degree program.'^'af ter the 
cMjiidate has acoumulated 15 hours on caihpus and completed written, per- 
^man>s;e and oral exams. ' The total cost is $15 to the candidate. It is 
appaj^^t that there are no two programs operating in exactly the^same 
manner, but I must emphasize one important point. The states in many cases 
are allowing people to use their " invaluable work experience and through the 
testing program, help them obtain a vocational-technical teacher edvjcatiori 
degree — a very positive trend in -my estimation* , - 

The majority (21 of 30 responses) of the Area Test Coordinators reported 
that the NOCTI examdnation^ was not tied to their state certification stand- 
ards in any way*, However, approximately half of the coordinators added that 
steps were being* taken 'in this direction, or that plans were now under dis^ 
cussion or pending approval, *and that "the NOCTI examination would prob^ly 
be a requirement in the future for state certification* The remaining nine 
Area Test Coordinators explained that the NOGTI examination was tied to 
state certification standards in one or two of these ways: 
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1. Some allowed the NOCTI test to serve in lieu of up to four years ^ 
work exfJerience, or in place of trade experience that was suspect 
or lacking. • ^ 

2. Some states require a passing grade on an occupational .competency 
test for licensure of certification in the particular occupation in 
which the candidate Jiolds^appropriate experience. 

3. One coprdinator%tated that they sj.mply allow the NOCTf test to serve 
as proof of a candidate's proficiency 'in his trade or craft. 

4. One coordinator stated that entrance into the state funded teacher 
training program was dependent upd'n successful completion (70% level) 
of the competency examination. 

Over half spf the Area Test Coordinator's reported that no minimal test 
scores for each of the NOCTI exams had been established in their stat^s^ 
The remaining revealed a large degree of difference at this point. For 
instance, one coordinator mentioned that cu,toff stores were determined locally 
at each test center with different minimums- for eadIT occupational field, 
depending upon establishment of national norms. 'Another coordinator said > 
that each person ^must pass at. least\50% of the written and performance test/ 
requir'ements before credit is grantea, whilfe stiM another coordinator placed 
it at 7Q% in both, the written and perfoirmanpe t^sts. • In Idaho/ minimum 
passing scores are 90% of the nation4L mean in all test areas ^ However, 
minimum test scores will be reviewed af^er each spr^ing and fall testing and 
are subject to' change J^y the Idaho Consortium for Competency Testing. 

In general, the comments we received indicate favorable experiences with 
th^past use of the NOCTI ^ examinations and a good attitude toward its con- 
tinued use' in the future. ^ ' ' ^ 

In closing, tnay I suggest to you that if you have not already investigated 
the occupational competency program in your state that* you do so soon. I 
believe^ you will find it not only a rewarding exp^ience, but t±at you will 
have taken a step^ forward in a never-ending journey to' the perfection of 
higher quality vocational programs. In education, could anything bring more, 
satisfaction to an edi;cator? * 

Copies of the NOCTI Survey Report are available here today along with 
nteaho's twofold NOCTI Brochure. Please feel free to take a copy of each. 
AdditJ-onal copies are available tJirough my cJffice. 
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Cooperative Adult Education Study 



by Allen B. Moore* and Ja^ies C. Granger** 



President Gerald Ford in an August 1974 Commencement Address proclaimed 
a new emphasis for industry^education cooperation across the United States^ 

I propose a great new partnership of labor and educators ... 
Accordingly, I have asked the Secretaries of Commerce, Labor 
and HEW to report to me new ways to bring the world of work 
and the institution of education closer together. 

With any new thrust, it is important to look at what is currently happen- 
ing and to study those efforts wh^ch may offer models for future development 
an.d refinement. No. nfew emphasis can begin in a vac;pum, without knowing 
what ha^ happened and what is currently happening. , 

. The overall g6al for thi& Center for Vocational Education project 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education was to identify , study and 
disseminate information about Cooperative Adult Education programs which are 
curitentiy in existence in order that the programs themselves may act as 
models and their experience may improve future collaborative efforts, > 

The field of industry /education cooperation for adult education is 
;Large and it has, in many sifetes, a long history. There are management 
development programs, college/industry personnel exchange, and tuition 
reimbursement plans available in almost all industries and businesses. Inter- 
action is ongoing everyday and covers many levels of cooperation — from fee', 
reimbursement plans to teacher/worker exchange.* It would be nearly impossible 
to cover the whole range of adult education in cooperation with business and 
industry in one study. 



*Allen B. Moore is a research specialist at The "Center for Vqcatiorial 
Education, The Ohio' State University, Columbus, Ohio. ^ 

**James C. Granger fs a program assistant^at The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus\ohio. 



The project focused its attention on one area of industry /education coop- 
eration for adult learning.* ' Not that any of the other types of programs are 
less important but in order that a more complete study may be undertaken,^ an<? 
to provide the specific infojnjiation' requested by the U-S- Office of Education,, 
the project ^as limited ^to one area of cooperative, education efforts. 
This area is industry /education cooperation for adults w|th less than a high 
school e4ucation . Specifically, thosa prograi»s which were somewhat non- 
traditional .in that the;^ showed "true" cooperation and that they were com- 
pletely locally administered. However, since many' of the project Vesults are 
related to the process of -coOperatidn, the findings may be widely transferable 
to othe^ joint efforts. ' « 

The project may be thought of in two phases, identification and 
study . The identification g^ase consisted of contacting some 15,000 persons, 
inquiring as to whether they knew of programs which met the parameters listed 
above. Contacts were made wilth. all public community and junior college of 
the American Association of /Community and Junior Colleges, ^all public school 
districts with over ?500 students, all members of the Nationa.1 Council of' 
Local Administrators in Vocational Education, all state and regional 
directors of vocational .education and adult education, state, industry-' 
education-labor coordinators, as well as a host of other suggested and 
Identified persons. Some 238 persons were identified as potential directors 
of cooperative adult ec^ucation programs through this process. - 

With all of these contacts, mailings and follQw-ups, it is still clear 
€hat not all programs in the United States have been identified. The gbai 
of the pftToject was not to identify all the cooperative programs in America, 
but to study a sufficient number to provide information for decision making 
and fostering other such efforts. 

The study phJase of the project began with the development of criteria 
by. which the identified programs could be examined. A panel was selected 
with representatives from industry, adult. educators , state department of 
adult education directors, labor organizations and local program directors 
, participating. This panel was selected tor -their representative views and 
expertise in cooperative adult education. The panel followed something of 
a nee<3s assessment process in developing the criteria in» that the main 
question asked was, "What ought (in the ideal sense) to be a part of a good 
cooperative adult education program?" 

The criteria identify twelve wide areas of concern, and under each of 
these a varying number of more specific statements clarified the general 
topic. These specific statements formed the basis for the development of 
the questionnaire, telephone interview and site visit data gathering 
instruments used to^ study the identified programs. The twelve areas of 
concern or criteria developed by the panel were: (10 Needs Assessment; 
(2) Objectives; (3) Staffing; (4) Procedures and Materials; (5) Pre-Planning; ^ 
(6) Funding; Administration; (8) Job .Placement; (#9) Communication; 

(10) Evaluation; (11) Accepting and Screening Participants; and (12) Counsel 
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A mail questionnaire was sent to the 238 program directors whicfi were 
specified from the identification phase. Seventy-one of the program directors 
^responded that they were currently carrying on programs which met the para- 
meters. Many directors reported more than one program. Thus, a total of 
108 programs were identified and reported in the produc-t named A Partial 
Listing of Cooperative Adult Eduaation Programs^ 

From this group^^ 108 pr;ograms, 29 programs at as many ^different sites 
were selected for telephone interviews. The project staff contacted the 29 
program directors and gathered information about criteria specified by the 
panel. The information gained from these 29 -telephone interviews was then 
formed ii^to the abstracts which' became the prbduct known as Abstracts of 
Selected^' Cooperative "Adult Education Programs. The directors of the program 
reviewed and commented on these abstracts prior to their publication. 

Reports on tl>e on-site visits made by the staff -and project panel were 
prepared with the title of Case Studies of Selected Cooperative Adult • 
Education Programs. These reports contain the information gathered on-site 
which is related to the twelve (12)- areas of concei^n. The directors of the 
program5 visited, reviewed and commented on the case studies prior to 
publication. ♦ 

A publication of guidelines which are related to the twelve criteria 
is found as Guidelines for the Development and Study ^of Cooperative Adult 
Education Programs, This product is designed to be a practitioner's handbook * 
to be used by local program directors and state staff. While not professing 
to be the final word in 'cooperative adult education programming , this'publi- 
c^ion does provide^ some practical suggesi^ions for the development and evalua- 
tion of cooperative efforts. 

'The last publication product resulting- from the project is a paper 
.entitled Discussion of Industry /Education Cooperation for Adult Learning.. •> . 
As the project proceeded^ it became apparent that there were some Important 
issues related to cooperative adult education which needed further clarifica- 

^tibn. This publication reviews 14 issues such as developing interagency^ 

contacts, who benefits - who .pays, and industry's view of cooperative pro- ' ^ 
grams. These topics are -discussed in' order to aid futu:^e| development of 
cooperative industry/education efforis. 

' , 

Conclusions 

Through this project it is evident that cooperative, adult education is 
ah important component of many educational agencies across these United 
States. There a^e a great ntamber of types of cooperative arrangements. Some 
programs identified had industries working with public schools, vocational 
and technical institutes, community colleges and state departments. Industries 
are providing direct funding, materials, release time and facilities for these 
programs. Generally these programs are meeting their goals and those involved 
with the results. 



Some specific areas which are uncovered relating to cooperative pro- 
grams may now be noted: ' " . 

1. Many of these programs are be^un because educational agencies are- 
♦ facing declining enrollments and they are looking for new popula- 
tions to serve. Industry, is looking for inexpensive training methods 
and is willing to implement basic ec^ication programs in hopes that 

it can upgrade employees* skills, improve morale and, perhaps, 
affect safety on the jobs. 

% * ' ^ \ 

2. Whenever two systems interface (in t^is case industry and educatij^)n) 
there is the possibility ' of one systeiq becoming subservient or a 
subsystem of the other. That is, one system stops trying to meet 
its own goals and becomes committed to the other system's objectives. 
Cooperative programs a^e ver^ susceptible to 'this oondition. The 
way to prevent this from happening is to have both systems or 

' agencie^ clearly state the goals to^hich they are committed and. to 
"stick to them." Clear communication of both parties' overall 
goals is one of the most Important aspects of cooperative programs. 

/ 

3. Cooperative programs require a strong leader,, one who will meet^ 
head-on with both agencies.^ This leader is also the key linking-pin 

» between the 'cooperating parties. Having such a leader «as a ^linking- 
pin is necessary but can also be a problem.' The , problem arises when 
the leader becomes so "key" ^to the program that without him "or her 
the cooperation is lost. 

4. In the same vein, documentation is very important to cooperative • 
programs.^ By putting things in writing the t'wo parties, which in 
some ways "speak ^diffei;ent languages," can be clear as to the pro- ^ 
gram's needs, objectives and evaluation. 

Some other findings in brief include: business is generally eager to 
cooperate once the "ice is broken"; Unions want and need » to be informed 
though they may not have the time for heaVy involvement! and, absolute clarity 
of what participants cah expect from' involvement is a necessity. , 

- Mr. Elliot Estes, President of General Motors Corporation, in a speech 
given before the professional organization of industrial trainers, commented 
on one of his industry's strate.gies toward training: , • 

The fourth and final strategy is the wider use of the exteorrial 
educational training resources th^t are available. We are' trying 
to develop closer relations with schools, especially high schools 
and community collies.* We believe this may give industry and 
education the chance to form a new- and mutually beneficial alliance. 

We can see that industry is ready for cooperation, cooperation is possible; 
now the question is how great can the future be? 
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Relationship Vocational Education 

It is our belief that the future of cooperative adult education can be 
greater with the continued active involvement vocational e(^cators. Many 
of tVie programs we studied were fostered by^^persons in the field of adu5tt . 
education. It is the combined expertise o^ adtxlt educators atid vocational 
educators which fu,lly "roun4-out" the programs -under study. Each brings a 
knowledge base to the program ^j0it is necessary for a truly quality efforts. 
The ideal .is a four pronged approach, combining industry management, repre- 
sentatives of organized, labor, vocational educators ^d adult .educators . 

One specific area in which the expertise of the vocational educator is 
valuable relates to career or vocational Counseling. During the study of 
cooperative^rograms it was clear that guid^ce programs, where they existed 
at all, did not adequately serve adults. The important strides which have ^ 
been made in vocational guidance need to be adapted to adult cooperative pro- 
grams and infused into these programs, 

A second area concerns the -relationship of the participant's work to the 
educational programs.* Several of the sites we visited lacked a strong linkag 

tetween the program content and what the participant .does on his or her job. 
For example, "participants interviewed expressed the desire to learn math as 
it 3pecifically; applied to their job. One industry W^s in the process of 
converting their machinery to metric dimensions. The methods and procedures 
vocatioijal educators have developed, and use, which apply tKe curriculum 
to experiences on the job would be very helpful in this type of cooperative 

.program for adults.^ 

Finally, the evaluaticfn of cooperative adult education programs' could be 
improved with the increased input from the field of vocational^ education. 
Again,, the methods and procedures used in vocational education to measure 
program success and plan for improvements need t9j^ be adapted and put to use 
in cooperative programs. '» • 



These three were only an indication of the great number of areas where 
vocational edKication has and can continue to contribute to cooperative pro- 
grams for adults. These programs can open whole new populations whijih can 
be. served. By cooperating with industry, educational systems can flind new 
friends at tax levy time or whea state priorities are being set. Vne future 
of these types of efforts is exciting and it will take the continued combined 
expertise of the •adult and vocational Educator to see it^»through. 



- ^- Competency Based Post-Secondary 
Teacher Education Program 

by Leo Schreiner* 

iring the past several years there has been "an iticreased emphasis on 
the development of new, and the revision of existing, instructional programs 
for teacher education: Many studies and conferenq^es have been conducted 
to identify strategies for development of curricula for effective preparar- 
tion of teachers in profiessional education. The mOst recent movement for 
-improvement of teacher^^education is that competency- or performance-based 
teacher education. . ' ^ ; ai ^ ^ 



The competency-bjlsed teacfier education movement has come to mean many 
things to many diff^^nt peopled There were many different interpretations 
of its meaning written during the early years pf tHe * movement. The term 
"competency-based teacher ^dx^ation" is a more comprehensive; concept for it 
tends, to focus attention on €ne. specification and assessment of consequence 
competencies as* \^ell as cognitive and performance ^competencies. 

Regardless af the terms used to describe competenc/'^base<i teacher educa- 
tion, there must be more ^gr^emep^ as to the composition of programs based 
on this concept. Teacher educators seeking assist-ance in improv^ent of 
liheir curricula may gain direction studying basic concepts identified b^r ^ 
people such as Houston (1972:27) who stated: 



SPECIFIC ASSUMPTIONS: P2:ior to identifying gpals ^ahd oy^ectives ;* 
of a program developers often identify the aSsiainp;tions/yf)on which 
t^ program is to ^be- based. These often refer^tb,^ut ar^ not 
limited to, -«ssu|nptions about individual differences^ learning, 
societal forces, teacher roles, schools and education, 'and 

institutions. .These basic assumptions are often beliefs or pro 

* fessional hunches, sometimes based on ne^earch and' sometimes based 
on environmental conditions.' " • 

These are excellent points, to remember in developing any^program whether 
it be secondary curriculum or the ^curriculum for teacher education. Yet, 
vocational ^teachers have been taught for years tj;iat curriculum or courses 
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^ ^ *Leo Schreiner is Program Director for Occupational Edupation Personnel 
Development, Texas Education Agenoy, Austin, Texas.- ' v 



of study cannot be properly developed without first doing An analysis of the 
occupation to be taught. "Houston (1973:33) indicated that occupational 
analysis is appropriate for developing programs of teacher education: 

TASK ANALYSIS: Sojftvetimes referr-ed to as role analysis, in this^ 
approach the teacher is observed in the act of teaching. These 
observation records are then analyzed and a teacher preparation 
curriculum is based on- that analysis. * ^ * 

Hoiii^ton and Howsam (1972:5-6) further described competency-based teacher 
education by listing the following characteristics of competency -based instruc- 
tion: (1) specification of learner objectives in behavioral terms ;^^(2) speci- 
fication of the means for determining whether performance meets^ the indicated, 
criterion levels; (3) provision for one or more modes of instruction pertinent 
to the objectives^ through which learning activities may tak*e place; (4) public 
sharing of the objectives, criteiria, means of* assessment, and afte'rnative ^ 
activities; (5) assessment of the learning experience in terms of competency 
criteria; and (6) placement on the learner of the accountability for meeting 
the criteria. It became apparent tKat a common factor in defirwbng and develop- 
ing, competency-fcased teacher education programs was that all such programs 
must be developed on the basis of" identified teaching competencies. 



A Qompetency-based secondary teacher training program has been implemented 
in the state of Texas. Dr» Billy N. Pope (1972) and Dr. Bill Lovelace ^(1975) 
have been instrumental in the research, design* and continuing 'implementati on 
of the system in the nofth Texas area of the ►state.* 

r 

The system for human resourced development is presented in Figure 1. 
The explanation and further details of each com^tirfient is ^explained , in outM^e 
form on the following p^ges. v - 

FIGURE 1 ' • " ' 
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ANALYZE INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM 
A. Obtain Data to Describe* the Systrfem: /% 

11 Its purpose or objective' 

2. The functions required to achieve the objective 

3. The teacher's resifconsibllities in the system » 

4. The components or] subsystem' in the system 

' 5. Materials and equipment required to support sy^em ^ 

6. Established procedures for operation of the system 

7. .*The effects of environmental factors on operation and maintenance 

of the system 



ANALYSIS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM PROVIDES 

A. Developmental Data for; 

r 

1. Performance and design requirements 

2.. System eqi>ipment |Jnd personnel functions 

3. Equipment: and faciliti^ required to support system operation 
^ • and maintenance „ > 

4. Human (job) 'gerformance requirements 

5. Personnel, trainin^^ training equipment, and technical requjUs- 
ments • ^ ^ * • * I ~ 

B. Planning Data for; • — 
'1. Stating purpose or objective of system ^ ^ ^ 

2. Identification 'of user 

3* Management responsibilities of user , . 



JOB PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 

A. Identify Tasks Required of Human Component of System by Analysis; 

1. Job inventory of tasks 

2. Job performanc'e standards . 



B. Identification of Tasks and Performance Standards Provides 
Specifications of; . ^ " ^ 



1; WHAT is to be done 
2. WHY it is to be done 
' 3. WHEN it is to be done 

4. WHERE it IS to be done ^ 
^ * 5. WHO iis to do it 

6. *^^ HOW it is to be done 

7. HOW WELL it is to be done 
IV. ANALYSIS OF JOB Rfi^REMENTS 

A. Provides Dat4 for: * - 



1. Determining qualitative and quantitative requirements for 
improvement and/or preparation of personnel 



2. Translating duty and task data into instruc.tional objectives, 
instructional standards, and criterion-referenced evaluation 

♦ • ' . * 

, 3. Continuous updating of' job requirements 

B. Will: 

1. Identify all tasks, equipment, and materials needed to do the 
- job ' " . ^ 

2. List the condit*ions under which the tasks are to be performisd 

3. 'Emphasize^ utiique duties and tasks to describe the nature of 
^ the work 



D5FINE "EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 

A. ^ Develop Instructional Standards ' - 

B. Select Method (s) for Preparing Personnel 

C. Identify Factors Affecting fleeted Methods>\^ 
D» Identif^jaSsources 
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VI. INSTRUCTIONAL STANDARDS 
A. Are Used to:* 

"'I. Deve*!^ formal courses 

V 

2. Prepaife' learning objectives, instructional materials 
. evaluation criteric 




3. Establish internships and practicums 

K 

4. Perform follow-up on graduates ' ^ 
ET. Are Developed by: 

' 1. Identifying quantitive requirements 

a. 'Personnel performing task ^ 

b. Relative importance of task^^ ^ 
2/ Determining qualitative requirements 

a. Frequency of task performance 
, ^ b, Learning^'^f ficulty 

c. Interval betwe*en training and use . 
d/ Prior experiences of trainees 

VII. RESOURCE REQUll^MENTS ^ * ' 

t 

A» Facilities * ''^ . 

B. Materials and Equipment *»- ^ " 

C. Personnel ' . ^ . . , 

D. • Funding 

A* . • 

VIII. 'METHODS OF PREPARATION - ' 



Formal Courses of Instruction . 
"3>s^xisting courses 

2, Revised caurses ^ 

3. New courses ^ 

B. Workshops and Institutes for Updating 

C. Cooperative Internship or Practicunf 
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TASK ANALYSIS WORKSHEET 



Instructional 
Assignment 



Function or 
Diity ' 



N. 



ITEM NO. 



^TASK 



(List all 
tasks re- 
quired to 
carry out 
dut^or 

« fun^ron) 



EQl^PMENT 
USED 



(List all 
equipment 
needed to 
carry out 
task) 



MATERIALS' 
USED 



(List all 
materials 
needed for 
completion 
of task) 



"^WORK 
ENVIRONMENT 



(Describe 
physiq^l 
enviironment 
such as^-- 
classroom, 
laboratory-," 
or indus- - 
trial site) 



SOURCE 
REFERENCE 



(From. what 
source (s) 
was infor- 
mation for 
task taken) 
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A Program to Prepare Entrepreneurs 

' s • • 

^ • by Christopher J. Kalangi*- 



The major theses of my presentation, as' outlined in the attached li^t 
of statements were that successful entrepreneurs are needed now more than 
'ever; that they can be trained^, that while vocational Education lends itself 
excellently to the development *of entrepreneur^, having traditionally been 
oriented to preparing its students for employment,, it does not have programs 
to develop entrepreneurs; that ]|yiowle'dge about and instructional 'materials 
for the development of eptrepifeneii^s are lacking; and that comprehensive 
programs for the development of entrepreneurs through vocational/technical 
education are urgently needed. ' . h " . , 



Suggestions for a statewide program included the following: 

1. Introducing tl)e concept to decision-makers, key change agents ^ 
students, teachers, entrepreneurs, bankei^-, and community leaders 
through conferences and s^inaj^. 

2. Enacting state legislation for facilitating the development of 
•entlrepreneurs through vocational education programs. 

Developing curricular materials for "career awareness, ' exploratidn 
and dec is ion -making 

4. ^Training teachers to teach entrepreneur ship ^nd coiansel students 
*and aliimni. ^ • , / 

5. . Conducting research to study/develop/validate instructional material 

teaching" cases, instruments for identifying potential entrepreneurs 
and the results of programs. 



ih the discussion thart followed the presentation, there wa§ qonsensus 
amon^pjbhe attendees on the theses presented. • • * 

' ■ ' ■ - . _ .V 

_ — j_ — c — '_ — 



*Chri5topJier J. Kalangi ,is a research specialist at The Center for 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, Coliunbus, Ohio. 
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Among the issues that came -^up 'for discussion were state legislation, 
^the problem of a single teacher teaching the entire course on entreprenuer^ 
ship which is multidisciplinary in nature and tjie^level .or levels of formal 
education at which entrepreneurship. courses should '^be talight. Relative to 
these issues^ 'the participants opined that while state legislation may be 
useful, concerted , action by the school communities to introduce the teaching 
of entrepreneurship in schools would produce positive results; that training 
was necessary for teachers* to be able to, teach entrepreneurship courses 
'effectively, with team teaching and the use of consultants seen as necessary 
in instance; an<3 that while entrepreneurship courses could usefully ^be 
taught at all levels of schooling, at the lower levels, instruction should 
be 'geared to awareness, changing to knowledge and motivation, .tke development 
of skills and decision making through 1;he higher levels, 

. The outline of the presentation made follovte. / 



A PROGRAM TO PREPARE ENTREPRENEURS 
(A list of statements)^ 



St:atement 1 ; 

Entrepreneurs are needed now and always to - 

' provide employment^ ' ^ 

..speed Up economic developnent , 
. promote regional growth * 

. foster the process of individual initiative 
• strengthen the fabric of democractic societies. 

Statement 2: . > ^ 

^— — <^ 

Entrepreneurs are a ^pecikl type of people - 

* , * ^* 

with, certain motivations, attitudes and aptitudes characteri'stic^lly^ 
associat'e'd with- them. And potential entrepreneurs can be identified 
with reasonable accuracy. - . * ^ ^ ^ 

Statement 3 : 'f ' , » ^ " 

Entrepreneurs, are made, not born - - , ^ ' 

Research ha6 proved, that people can be taught/ trained to change 
their motivations and to. become entrepreneurs. 



Statement 4; 



The development of entrepreneurs'* is not the same thing as the cievelop*- 
ment of managers - ' . 
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S EntDepreneixrship includes managing but management per se does not 
include entrepreneurship although it calls for enterprise. ^ 

Statement 5: * ^ 

Voca^tional/technical education has traditionally prepared ^students for 
. employment and not for self-employment - 

Statement 6 ; ^ ^ > ' ^ 

Vocational/technical education is well suited^**^^^e development of 
•entrepreneurs - ' ^ : . 

* ' • ' . ' « 

Because research indicates that:. . , 

r 

. technical skills and/or past business experience increases self- 
confidence of a person which in tiorn enables him to take the 
(calculated) risk that is so necessary in entrepreneurship. 

' • younger people have higher confidence levels.^ y 

statement 7 ; * . * 

9 f 

Knowledge about and instructional materials for the development of 
• , entrepreneurs through vocational/technical education are lacking - 

. Some individuals in vocational/technical os^ucation do not know 
wh^t entrepreneur sl^ip means. * , ^ 

The 'ERIC System did not appear to -have the wofd listed in its 
^ ,set of key terms. 

-.A recent Gallup Poll among college students showed that "a, strong 
anti -bus mess mood is prevalent on the college campuses of 
Arterica" and that '^at the same timd|a, lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of the free enterprise system is widespread." 

Statement 8 ; . ^ * ^ 

Existing career education materials do 'not present entrepreneurship as 
a viable career option- - ^ ^ 

Statement 9 : \ , 

A comprehensive program for the development of entrepreneurship through 
vocational/technical education is indicated - 

including 

\ ' ' ^ ' ' . 

. orientation of decision-makers and key change agjsnts 

- • > » . ' ■ \. ■ \ 163 



. legislation > 

* *. training selected teachers in school systems 

. development of a^^wide range of instructional materials appropriate 
for dif ferent>ievels ofCstudents with different objecti^s 

. research on developing/validating instruments for identifying 
^ potential entrepreneurs and instructional materials * s 

i 

. career guidance programs both for students and alumni 
Statement 10 ; 

^ More specifically, a statewide program to develop entrepreneurs through 
vocational/technj^al education could '•include the following: 

Introducing iTIie concept r a < 

. A state level conference/seminar of policy and decision makerS, 
key change agents, students, teachers , -active entrepreneurs, 
bankers,' civic and community leaders. 

, . ^ •»* 

. Followed by mini-conferences and discussion groups at lower levels 
, , . down to. each school system. 

Proposing and enacting state legislation for items such as: 

. required instruction in the free enterprise system 

. 'formation of agencies to assist and ca1;alyze. entrepreneurship 
development (similar to Ag. Extension) 
^ • . 

. setting up selected vocat;ional/tecl)nical schools as Regional 
Entrepreneurship Development Centers 

* participation of existing businesses 

. providing firianci'al , legal and tax assistance 

, ,^ . developing attractive incentives to prospective entrepreneurs. 

< 

Developing curricular materials pn entrepreneurship for: * 

career awareness at the elementary , and high school levels 

. . career exploration at ^he freshman post-secondary level " ^ 

. deciding upon/setting up businesses at the sophomore post- 
secondary level ^ ' ^ ] ' 

^ / » 

. helping interested skilled adults to make up their minds and act' 
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Training teaphers at all levels to : - , 

. understand the importance and relevance of entrepreneurship to 
national needs and its place in vocational education 

V" 

. introduce programs in their school systems ^ ^ 
. teach courses in entrepreneurship t 
. counsel students and alumni 

. establish needed linkages with existing firms, entrepreneurs , 
associations, civic groups, governmental agencies, etc. 

_ ' \ ' / 

Conducting research* to study/develop/validate : 

4 

. instructional materials 
. teaching cases 0 

. instruments for identifying 'potenjtial entrepreneurs 

. i<!fentif yirig success7f ailure ^causes 

. results of' ^ocational/technical education programs in entrepreur- 
ship on the students . : 
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Involving Business and 
Industry in Curriculunn Design 



by Lawrence Coffin* 



While talking with employers, especi^ally in»a small business/ one of 
the major problems in occupational training is its absence. It is true that 
many people ax*e graduates, of training programs found in our e'ducational 
institutions. When one analyzes these programs being offered, it is quite 
evrdent that a large number of them are standardized across the country and 
surprisingly meager^ compa^red to the number of occupations that exist. 

Training needs are not met for a variety of reasons. Our training 
systemg.^ over t^^ years h^ye developed patterns which tend to^ discourage- 
occupational training tha't does not fit an accepted pattern. > Vocational 
high schools tend to select programs in which the meirfiod and^ content meet 
the requirements of tlje public school system. Trade schools usually select 
occupations for which training requires great deal x>f laboratory and shop 
work. Instituted of technology tend to select programs with a high degree 
of scientific content and universities provide training for professional 
occupations. However, when one analyz*es all these programs being offered, 
many employees and employers cannot take advantage of them due to theij^r 
lack of flexibility.* o ^ " 

In most cases a training program is usually planned around a i block of 
time and schedules 'are usually .esjtablished . Once a start date for the 
^course is set. and the course is underway,, an in<3ividual desiring to enter, 
the program at^a later date finds it quite difficult if not impossible. 

^ \ • . 

If industry is to take advantage of training programs in institutions 
a flexibly continuing education program must be established with the following 
points in mind. , ' 

, ' 1. Individuals must be able to enter and exit the program at any time. 

\ '2. A training program must be established suitable to the individual's 
needs* . > * - 



♦Lawrence Coffin -is Director of Program and Staff Development^^olland" 
College/ Char lottetovhi. Prince Edward Island, Canada.' 
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The curriQulum should be identified by people currently working in 
the occupation. 



4. Evaluation should be as realistic -^nd meaningful as possible in 
keeping- with t*ie evaluation in the work environment- 

It is the objective of this paper' to outline an approach to individual- 
ized instruction currently being used at Holland College, Charlottetown, 
•Prince Edward Island. This approach enables industry and individuals to 
take the maximum advantage of programs being offered in educational institutes 



^ T ^pproach to Analysis 

One of the most important areas in a. training) program is')the accurate 
identification of skills performed by workers in, the occupation. This 
paper will refer to an analysis which was made identifying the various skills 
required tot an executive and administrative assistance. 

This analysis was made following the DACUM (Development of a Curriculum) 
procedure for occupational analysis. This is a method developed .by the Nova 
Scotia NewStart Co-operation and utilizes the identification of behavioral 
objectives. Only observable beWavior is identified and the accurate specifi- 
cations of these objectives is critical. The knowledge content is assumed 
to be supportive to the acquisition of identified skills on the chart and 
therefore need not be defined at this 5tage of development'. « 

It is important to note that the Chart (Figure l)^is not prepared 
Sy people in ediiofetion. Task groups for analysis purpQse* a^ drawn from 
the occupation or 'industry for^which the chart is being prepared. A task 
group consisting of a minimum of five persons and usually |roipd ten is 
Convened and' in effect identifies what a person should be abl# to. do. Members 
selected must* either be .working as technicians' or supervisor:^ Selection of 
task group members skills, or those a new employee would have to acquire are 
placed at the fai; left and the more difficult are placed on the right. As 
ap( individual is being train^d th^ order of progression is towards the 
M^t. However, the orde:i; of progression from left to right is not a rigid 
one."^ . , -v 



Program Development 

Orjce the analysis of the occupation has been completed, the next major 
task is preparing material for the prografli. For ever^^ skill identified on 
the" chart a lea2;ning package is prepared so that the program is totally 
individualized. • - ^ 

A program dev.elopment gtid (Figure 2) has been designed to assist in 
further analyzing each skill identified by industry. The grid is not desig.n.ed 
to produce hard and* fast specifications of learning^ activities. * Instead it 
is to activate instructors to consider the range of potential learning activi- 
ties so they can respond when need arises. 
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The first row on the program developnent grid is wh^re the objectives 
tor eatn S^ill are recorded. It has been learned by experience' that writing 
objectives for each skill has enabled the instructor and trainee to have a 
more- precise' picture of what the skill involves. 

After the objectivs have been written,^ the next step is to define learning 
activities. This is the process of' assessing each identified skill on the 
DACUM chart and visualising appropriate work-oriented activities through which 
the individual can gain experience and through which his achievements can^be 
evaluated. ' - 

* In -most cases it is relatively easy to replicate industrial experiences^ 
in the learning .environment for most skills identified in the occupational 
analysis. ' ' / 

The next stage of development is the specification of the appropriate 
learning environment tor each skill. ^It is important that this be do%^ on ^ 
the Dasis of individual examination of each skill and it*s related learning 
activities. .Selection of the learning environment for each skill is no^rmal^y 
a matter of deciding, between the "job environment and the simulated environ- 
ment of the institution. 

•* \ * 
Locating/and" assigning human res'oiirces is the key area fo5*-a successful 

program. Oryl must be sure that all skills on the chart are Adequately covei^ed 

by availabie^^man resources. This involves assignment of instructors to 

skills and arrangements to bring in resource persons to handle any skills 

that cannot be handled by the instructional te^m. The advisbry committee from 

industry frequently assists in the identification of resource people from the 

^cohununity. 

The next part of program development is l^e preparation , of learning 
packages for each skill. Selectii^g printed ma1:eri^i is the first step normally* 
taken and th'e^ reasons are obvious. First, thdr^^ is a we'alth of printed 
material^/afailable for most~pacupations . Second, printed mat^erials are much ^ 
less expensive than other meHia. Third printed materials have /traditignally 
been a primai'y source of information. 

Developing printed materials ^aay be required as avail^le material is 
often geared to a higher or lower level of sophistication than is required 
in a particular program. , — 

'Use of audiovisual material is n^st^esirable. Not only do they pi^ide J 
cdtemate media and niodes of presentation but they permit learners to observe 
and m®del desired perf orTnan<ie . While they could rely on' the in^tjructor to 
model this performance for them, the ^individualization of the program iwill 
place excessive demands on instructor time if such resources ar«e ;iot ^vailable. 

When there is a .lack of suitable commercially made audiovisual mate^als 
it will become necessary for the ilistructors to develop ^uitable materials^ 
Certain occupations involye a. good deal of ^ich might* be termed techniques 
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in which the physical performarvce 'or movement of the skilled performer is 



critical. It is essentiaL^hat' there be provisions for capturing technique 
in the form of formal demcfc^^^jations or provision for observation of skilled 
persons performing the task** Video tape is a most useful device for" quickly 
recording action or performance to provide an opportunity for learners to 
model such a performance. % . * - 

Normally a variety^f audiovisual materials is usually the best solution 
to serving the needs of learners. Figure 3 shows a development model for 
the DACUM learning program. 



Implementati^on .of .Program 

When the learning resource center has been established and the program 
developed, the next phase is the implementation of this method^of training. 
We have to look at the implementation from several classifications: 

1. The new trainee , . ' , , . 

2. Appr.en tic ship trainee 

. ^ 3. . Employee retraining or upgrading * . , . ' ' 

We will start with new trainees as/the method of training will be similar 
for the other categories. The' o6cuj^ation under discJussion will be the field 
of electronics technology. 

^It is quite likely that a well planned orientation program will have 
to be undertaken by the learner. IiVvonost cases this will be. his first 
encoamter with an individualized type of training Where he wilf^be required to 

1. Accept responsibility for his education ^ 

m ' ' ' . . 

2- Make a self-evaliiation before being confirmed by^ the instructor 

'" 3. , Prepare his own -work schedule 

4* Work with a rating method ba^ed on 'performance > 
' - * ' . «k 

'Part of the orientation program will involve ^e learner for Ae first 
time with i^s chart. The chart should be regarded as the most important 
document ih the program and 5f used .properly will be the basis of plotting 
th^ learner^s progress and deterjjining when the learner has a-^ sufficient 
number of skills to enter the workforce. _ ^> 

Th^ first task tJie learner muSt perform- is to a'nalyz^ his chart and 
identify any skills in which he has gained competetice f ronr-previous experi- 
ence. To do this h6 must use the performance rating scale that is found 
on 'the far. right of the chart (Figure 1). This is what is known' as an ' 
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entry rating and.for every s^ill }:*atea the insttuccor must confirm^he rating 
by 'being assurec/ tha'c the learner can peiform the level indicated. These 
ratings are quite <!)fT:en aajusted once tne learner is aware to tne objectives 
f.or each skill and wn-at industry expects. 

4 » 

Once the entry ratings are contirrnea the stuaent starts to work towards 
his specific occu^jatipnal ob^-ective. The learner may need encouragement to 
make the initial selectidn of learning tasks, Howev^er, a cnoice must/ be made 
even if the decision is changed at a later date. A wide lange of real projects 
should be available so that the learner can get started. Pro]^ects usually 
involve >^ number b£ skills found on the cnart wnich may result in a rating 
for several tasks. Each skill that tne learner performs is rated a^id as • 
the leaj^er continues to woik on projects he will dev^elop a skill profile ^ 
required by industry. Figure 4 is a diagram snowing now a learner goes through 
the program, anSt for every pjioject or learning activijty tne learner is cycled 
tnrougn cni^ piocess. , ^ 

When- the learner aev^exops a skill profile suitdDie to tne electronics 
industry ne ..tnen goes into tne workforce. As he comes in conicact with 
new skills he is encouxagea to, nave ms employer rate him on nis cnart. 
Thus the learner contxnues^ to^ aevelop nis profile. If the ieain^r^ ^lappened 
to be in an apprenticable tr^de , as he develops new skills' he would*be rate^ 
on his chart and would continue to furtner develop his skill profile . 
The ad^rantage would be when the ieamer reenters tiaining center he can ' 
work, on skills that he has had no expexienc^ ^with and^j^so upgraae previous 
ones. Tnus hi^ training is always meaningful and t\^^individual develops to 
his maximum potential. ' The chart is extremely important as it can be the 
criteria on which a licensing body issues a license! ^ 

• » 

Tne last area concerns the ^naividual that is alreaay in inaustry and 
requires retiaining. With tnis type of document the employer in consultation 
wLth tne employees can establish a skill profile of eacn worker ne snodld be 
em:ouraged to Keep building on that profile. As tne tecanology and* tech- 
niques of the particular industry cnange , one snould analyze wnat skills are 
required to remain cpmpetent. Thus naving a record of ti^e ewplpyee's 
skill profile, when retraining is required a program d^n be identified and 
the employee need only develop tKe new skills requiredV 

, The most important feature here is the efficiency of the training pro- 
gram which shduld be a maximum due to the fact that employees are being - 
retrained almost on a prescriptioju basis and with no requirements on a large 
block of time. The time will be determined by the individual on a naais 
of 5»how many new skills are required or how many need to be upgraded. It is 
also quite possible that the employer will release an employee, for a few 
hours a day and with this type of program it would not interrupt or 
disturb anyone the^ learning resource center. 

- . . Conclusion 

In conclusion^ the success of a program is directly proportijQna*l* to 
the planning of the program. 'It has be^n the inten-tion of this^paper to 
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briefly outline an approach to education which involves business and 
industry in the planning and development of program. In so doing, industry 
and individuals will be able to take maximum advantage of our educational 
institutes* 



Schools can be open year round and many mor^ people can be enrolled on 
a part-time basis using the facilities for a few hours per day. Learning 
^ resource centers can be established and people from industry along with 
educators can act as a resource people ♦ 



V 
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Performance-Based Curricula 
for Professional Development 

by Glen E. Fardig* * ^ 

^ The Center's matserials for* performance-based teacher education are bas^^fi^ \ 
on the 384 important teaching competencies fbr vocational teachers identi£i6a^j 
in' the series of Cotrell studies. A teaching competency isNdefined as an ) 
observable teacher behavior requiring skill in the perf ormancTsu- and performed 
to enhance pupil learning. These represent the lifetime professional 

V skills of the expert teacher, and do not include technical occupational 
skills. 

The instructional materials now in the final field-test stage of 
development ^re in- the form' of 100 individualized learning packages, called 
modules. These modules ^compass all 384 compe te n c i esT^^d are organized 
into ten broad categories! program planning, instructional planning, 
instructional execution, instructional evaluation, instructional management, 
guidance, school-community relations, student organization, professional 
development, and coordination. , ^ 

In addition to the generally accepted characteristics of performance- 
based materials. The "center ' s modules have * the . f6L^owing features. 

, - * -ate- » . . 

1. Each module f (Reuses on one or more ^verified teacher co/fi^etencies. 

2. Modular design provi(?es flexibility for program cons^uc^tion 

> ■ ■ . > 

3., Learning experiences allow for individual or*group .instruction.; 




4. All modules are suitable for preservice or in-Service education. ^ 

5. Most modules are s«^-contained. ^ ^ • . " 
^5. Optional resources include printed and multi-media materia^s^ 

7. Jhe design permits^ use of situation-specir ic^aterials . 

8. Each, module culminates with evaluatioTT^ofthe specif ied teacher 
1 competency in an act2ual school situation. * , - - 

' ^ ■ . ■ ■ ^ ■ ' » Hr 

. *Glen E. Fardig i's'a research specialist for The Center , for VocationaB^ 

Education, The; Ohio State University, Columbup, Ohio. ' . * . 



-A typical instructional sequence begins vith the statement of objective fs) , 
firesents the required cognitive knowledge for the competency, provides planning 
activities, provides for practice or simulated activities, and ends with the 
* M^emonstrated competence in, an actual school situation. Optional learning 

activities are provided for enrichment and^ for students with special interests. 
Alternate Activities are provided for act4,vi tie's requiring peers. Student 
feedback is provided at key points in the learning process. 'Demonstrated 
competence is held as the constant, while time for completion is the variable. 

/The PBTE curricula is viewed as a total delivery system, to be selected, 
organized, and managed in a uril'qbe pattern for each implementing institution. 
The handbook for module development can assist the institution in development 
of augmenting instructional modules. The 'student guide orients students to 
the PBTE approach. The resource person guide assists the resource -person 
in the performance of this crucial ' task . The implementation guide presents 
guidelines for the program administrator in the process of installing a PBTE 
program.'' Local schools provide the setting needed for the critical final 
performance -of the competencies. 

Each 'teacher education institution is expected to develop its own ^ ^ 
design for the implementation of PBTE, taking into accoupt its. own goals, 
its students, the educational environment, and the" support available. Fo;r 
preservice vocational teacher programs, 2Q or 30 modules may be seiected'^^ 
as a required core, and another 10 used as electives. In-service programs 
may identify a small group of modifies essentia^! to the teacher direct from 
the occup^'tibn, while experienced teachers will build modularized programs 
^based on their -own perceived professional and personal needs. ' * 

Presently the **evised modules are undergoing final testing at 17 insti- 
tutional sites across the countr^> Arrangements for publicatiAn and dissemina- 
tion are now being made, and ava^labili;by dates being es^blishW.- -Pi^it^es 
for the consumable modules are expected to be competitive with traditional 

te^ials. ^ «^ ' \^ ' • 
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section six: 

Reports of Special Interest Groups: 

\ 

strategies and Techniques for 
Providing Better Industry-Education 

Cooperation 



'^'1(0' 



SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP REPORTS 



Interaction among* participants sharing common professional responsibil- 
ities was viewed as a valuable technique for facilitating the achievement 
of the seminar's objectives. Seminar participants, therefore, divided them- 
selves according to service area or ^function* The following seven special 
interest groups we ra/ established: 

- Instructors in Trade and Industrial Eckucation Programs 

^ Instructors " in Home Economics Education Programs i# 

• t. ' 

- -Instructors jLn Business and dffice Education Programs 

Instructors in Agricultural Education Programs 

- Instructors in Distributive Education Programs 

- Instructors in Health Occupations Education Program 

-.Administrators and Supervisors of Personnel Development Programs 

' Each, group was charged with identify ingAnd discussing strateg^ies and 
techniques for providing better' industry-educ^atjjOft-. cooperation. The most 
salient outcomes from eacji of the special int^r^st groups follow. These , 
re^rts attempt to share some of the dialogue thatloccurred during two 
afternoon sessions. • ^ 
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^ Trade and Industrial Education 

Leader: Irvin Lat:hrap*|||f ^ 



Recorder : . Leonard Torre^** * ^ 



Vocational education h^t^^een called education with .a purpose and. was 
developed in response to i^he social and' economic needs of our society. 

► Today, it has been f9r*"nearly 60 years, vocational education is concerned 
-v^th people and work. Whil*^ 'the purpose of vocational education remains 

, the same', changes in economic and social structures of our nation have 
resulted in changes in the occupational requirements of th^ labor force, , 

^vocational goals of the people and the kind of people to be .trained. The 
need for industry/education Cooperation has never been greater. Yet. there 
are few problem^ in the field ol vocational education that are as complex 
as that of .developing, "brganizing , and^ implementing effective programs in 
which -labor industry and education fully cooperate- . * 

Some^pf today* s ^unemployment can be blamed ^ pooJ| connections between 
scfeoqling and jobs. prepare individuals to move fr^m the world of 

sckooUng to the nor Id of work, vocationaJL educators should be collaborating 
.with labor, and 'industry to bring the two worlds closer together. 

The charge of the discussion group for trade. and industrial education 
w^s to generate potential methoda-'fCr increasing involvement of business 
and industry in preservice and*lAi-service personnel development , prog;: ams . 
The fanunar group of 34^ individu^^ls met to identify areas in which labor, 

#bstry and education couLd collaborate in the design and imfjlementation 
pl:e«ervice as weTl as in-service personnel .development programs. Mo^'t 
of the pa'rticipants concurr^ed that the 'discussion should, focus upon: 

. ' • : • • ^ / ' * V * 

1. '^Guidance functions > 



2,. Curriculum 



C *Irvir> Lathrop, Chairmto, 'Depar;tme,nt of Industrial Education, 

California State University, Long Beach, Cal^oltnia. ^ 



I 



**Leonard Torres, Professor of Industrial Education, California -State 
.University, Long geach/ 'Calif ornia. * 



4& 

S.* Facilities ' 

4. Finajicial resources ■ ■ • . . ' 

To develop strategies for labor, industry, education, cooperation in 
personnel development, the seminar group was divided into four subgroups. 
Each of the subgroups focused their attention on t:he four areas a/id made 
su0<festibns f oP'implementill^ a cooperative effort. 



The/strategies developed by the subgroups and agjcJsed upon by the entire 
seminar-group consist of the fo'lloying: f ' 



Guidance Functions 



Counselors are the link through which young people learn about work. 
Therefore we should, have: 

; * 
1; occupational counselors from industry to work with' school counselors 

2. industry/education exchange programs for ali educators ^^ * 

3> an establishment of video tapfed occupational information 

4. a program where industry provides educators with an opportunity to 
go 'through all the procedures of applying for an en^y lejJ^^P^ob. 



Curriculum 



\ 



Business management procedures could, be applied^ to curricul 
development. . ^ ^ ^ 



urn 



2> Industrial personnel work with teachers in fieveloping Speq^fic ^ 
courses of instruction. ' . ^ ' 9^ 

3. Utilize advisory coimcils to their fullest* extent in the develop-. 
* ment of curriculum. , . 

4. Arrange for industrial personnel to provide^'technical in-sprvioe 



worjcshops . 
Facilities 



1. Arrange for short term on-the-job training in .industry." 

:-.■'■/• V . - ' 

2. Utilize industrial personnel for advice^ pertaining t;o putchasing 
. bf equipment and supplies. 

- / 

3. Dir^ct^ contributions of equipment^ supplies, and sh^p areas for 
instruction: 



4^ Provide of^r-campus centers for occupational training. •» 

Financial Resources • ' , 

1. Industrial support for ca^jger fairs. 

• 2. .Scholarships and grants for creasing tiechnical competencies of 
^ . recipients. ^ ^ - ' > 



* Advisory Conunittees . It was obvious to the gr<jup that in the 'short 
pe2?>iod of time allotted to the discussion of industry^education ^cooperation, 
the* topic could nat be exhausted. However, it w^s the consensus of the entire' 
group that the ke_y to better industry-labcJr-educa,tion<' cooperation, and per- 
sonnel developmenjt was tHe wise and 3udicious use of advisory committees.! 



V 



« ' < ' ' , 
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Home Economics Education 

^ Leader: Elaine Jorgenspn*' 



Fifteen participants spent two afternoons discussing the technique^, 
needs, » ajid concerns J.isted -below. 



I. Current techniques being used for better cooperatiqn between industry 
^ and hSme economics education:* 



Ltutions ro: 

■ i " 

industw 



- Field trips to various industries * 
Resource pei^sons from various businesses and industries 

- Slid6 presentations prior 'to field trips 

- Utilization of equipnent and facilities from nearby institutions for 
^ o occupational foods ahd clothing courses , ^ > 

- Advisory councils that include persons from business and 
-♦'Graduite course consisting of seminars and actual work experience 

II. Ne^ds 'and 'concerns identified relating to occupational home economips„ , 
educatii)n : |( - , • . » • " , 

- ' - . ' ' . , • 

' "-^ OcJcupHtional training, in ddcupational hoifte economics for adu4.ts ' 
^ "^-^ Certification requirements for occupational home economics' 

- .Hand-s^pn exp^ieJbes in industry for btaspective teacheir^^f occupa- 
tional home 'economcs , - " ^ ' ;** ' , ^ 

7 Occupational home^ ^conbmic^ programs for students with special needs 



1/ 



4 . 



*E*laitie Jor^enson, Hea'd)>^Home Economics Education,. Oklahoma Stat^ 
^^^^ Uhi^ersit^y ^S{:illVat6r, ^lahojna. : % ! . ^ 
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Business and O^^ice Education « 



Leader: Neva P; Maddox* 
^ Recorder': Otto Santos** 



Objectives Discussed 

What are the participants doing or suggesting that we do to generate 
more involvement of business and industry in preservice and in-service 
fersonnel development programs? IQso, how can we -^generatie more 
communication between bus^n^ss and education? 



Suggestions * ^ c - 

R^equire students to participate in an on-site industrial experience: 
for example, a two-week module. This migli,t hecessitate the hiring of 
^^a ^supervisor to direct an internship program at the^ college level. 



Develop a .practicum-at *bhe Masters t^level as a culminating experience. ■. 
The students would find their own jobs in this case. The teacher^ 
would coordinate the program through 'a seminar concept. 

Genera^te required hours of teacher oriented work experience as a, require 
m^t for gradiaation and/or, certification. The iiaurs suggested range 
from 2000 to 8000 worJciftg houj^s. Concer^^ e^xpr^ssed were: Do. we live ^ 
the jol? or get a shad9W experience? Dq teachers ^eed to be physicai;Ly' 
present to get 'data on what the job is? Do'we suggest ^a * broad experi- 
ence with a management oriented «work experience rgquil^ment? 



Work experience /needs to be^management oriented rather tt^an employee 
oriented. This will allow tieachers to cope wiith. a managemeht oriental 
tion to the 'world of work. This ig essential for teachers * in«,ljlock 
programs. » • ^ • . . ' 



*Neva Maddox, Head, Office Administr^ion and Business Education, 
Southwest Missouri State Ujiiversity, -Springfield/ Missouri^ 



**Otto Santos, Assistant PrJifessor ot Vocational and technical 1 
, The Ohio State Universitfy Columbus, Ohio. » ' ' .J ^ 



Educa- 



tion 



Teachers arid teacher educators should join ASTD and other professional 
business organizations in order to keep abreast of business .t€^'hrt:iq.ue"s-. 
and procedures as well as innovations. This is a good avenue'^of pro- 
fessional growth. ' ^ - ^ . . 

HavQ a .career day in which students are brough tT to^ ndu s try as of 
an awareness program, ^ • ' 

Use an advisory committee as a vehicle to bridge the communications gap 
'between business and education. There was much discussion on this topic 
Points discussed ^^ere political structure, goals, techniques, business- 
man's involvement, ideal situations , ^criteria , and continuity of.* 
committee personnel, / • ^ 

Use the concept of a weekend college in which businessmen a^o, joine(^ 
together with education to discuss communicatji^on problems. 

On th^second meeting date, Mr. Pat White disqussed the Kentucky 
Appalacljian Staff Exchange projett. This is a new program' in^which 83^ 
teachers were placed in 110 business s'e/itings. - ^ * * 

Each vocational teacher educTator reported on hi,s internship program 
for^eacher's/ A^ter much discussion, the following questions were 
raised: . >v » 

1. Is an internsmip in^ indtistry'^ actually beneficial to a teacher? 

What are thfe specific 'objectives for on-the-job training and/or 
' internship programs? * ' ' ' • 

' a- What competencies are the interns able to demonstrate tha4: were' 
not demonstrable prior . to the internship? * i 

b. Is typing for eight hour,s a day or working at any repetitive 
tas)<; a valuable •learning situation? ^ 

c. / 'Should the^" internship, be morelhanagement oriented?* > 

3. Whart are the guidelines for ' receiving college credit*? 

• ^- . ^ .\ . 

a. Should students jg^cefv^ pay? 

b. Should the school pay a business for allowing a student to work? 
C.I Sho^uld students perform other academic 'work in order to receivje 

credit? How much? ^ ^ , . ' . ' 

■ « 
HoWlcan we get more people iri business to cooperat^ iA Internship ^ 
programs? . 

^ ' \ ' 

Can educators talk- the "language of business'"? ' 
.Can educators af ford , the cost of belonging to many professional 
business ;organizations without "being on an expense accoOnt? 

We:d^d.not solve 'any of our problems, but we did raise s^vera^l questions 
that we^wo\ild lik6 to hav^ answered in the future. As .Mr . Lattanzio. from 
Connecticut statfed, "It is amazing ^rill^comforting \o find out that 'educators . 
from^ all over .the United States are having the same .problenfe/that' you have/' 




Agncultui'ar EduGatlbn 

Leader: E^ H. Knebel* 
^ , Recorder: 'Rjphard. Douglass** • 



The special interest groiflp . in* agricultural education met ^ Seminar 
Sessions pn- Wednesday , Octobet 29, ^nd' Thursday , ^OctoVer^SO^ 1975 focusing 
upon the seminar objective /to determine strategies -an,d .techniques for pro- 
viding better industiry-edu/ation cooperation." All participants were actively 
involved in contributing itie^sv sharing experienc*es , and shaping a'few general 
statements of recommendat-ipn . The ^following . summary is presented^toy presenting 
a concensus statement ^Qllowe<^ with^a related cbmprlementary-»recommendati(3n. 



Students should^be abl^ to. perf drm . the necessary c< 
survive in* jobs 'for'which, they a j;,e/ trained -Ift .they 



Traditionally, students .in ..vocational >griqulturi^ have -been taught 
the art of .eqtrepreneurship ^s own.ers aM managers* of a^rlcul 
enterprises.. As such-, students aire i-n vol ved directly with agrjX" * 4 
cultural business and agri-industry. Teachers, of Wca^icr^^ ^ 
cultui;e should become competent in the .areas, of -ee^^^nopugs^ manageinent, 
-and produptioh in orders toT^^each ar\4r=''^'*^vi3e students 

petencies to 
enter- ;jobs in - 

, lousiness and ' industry^. I Tea^chers' Responsible for irstructing 
agriculture students should work cooper^iyely witn -employers -or 
prosp^tive employers'^in plannirig .anS conducting instructional ' 
programs and work ewe^ienc.es. 'Prog}?ara evaluation sttoud(d pe based 
wpon industry 'evaluation of the.5erformance\of ^sjbiidenM completing 
specif ibr draining- .programs This implie^$ sy-siemati^Dlan f6r 
*- ^'placement* ^n^d^fdllbw-^up, .and conti'huous ^valniatiOn . * - * ' / 

5; Huitian .r<Blationsh'ip >kiWsf"a^ impcrtsaht^^fof holding a job 

\ in 'any'lDUBine^* or^ industry.. ^ ^feacher^' Sho^ald be ir^'in^d^ to ,5,^feist r 
/ ^ 'students and trainees, iai -dfiv'^ loping cq^ a^hQ favor able- 

^ attitudes in /tKe'^ateas of ' "^qr^i'ng- witl^ and^getting along ^ith' 
>"r-' -feilow' workei>s and -slipervisdrs^. *' ;> - '? . > - 

^ ^ / *irarr hV Kjiebel-, P^of es's6r-"^Dd' Head, Department, of Agr)icultural 




s 



-fidiilqation-, Texas A&M^UniVfei^sity,' College StAt-ion/.'.texas. 

Instr^icter of Agricultural gdyoationy University 
raska: - ■ - -' ' 



■' , .;■ -■*^!f^Neferaskir-LlI^cQln 
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Advisory committees with representatives from business and industry 
should --be involved by teacher educators and agricul'fure teachers 
in program planning, curriculum' development , and program evaluation. 
Teachers of vocational agriculture and teacher educators should 
become experienced in communicating ahd^v9brking ef fectsively, with 
adv i so r y /erSmmi 1 1 e e sr. 

- / ' ' ' / 

The expert^Lse and- resources from business and industry should be 
involved, in sugpprt functions in the instructional programs in 
vocational agriculture. Teachers shoiJi,dbe , trained to make effective 
use of sych resources in enriching the instructional programs for 
which they are responsible. / ~" 

t ' * 

The FFA as the national youth organization representing vocational 
agriculture can and should' play a v-i^al role iw enhancing communi-' 
cations iDetween business and industry and vocational education in* 
agriculture. Teachers of voc'ational agriculture should. lj>e trained 
to-make effective use of FFA officers and members in communicating 
with business and industry^ at the local, state, and na'tional levels. 

T^iere is a recognized need for technically tr^ained workers in 

agriculture. Community colleges and post-secondary instlturt?5n^ 

ca'n best serve individuals needing training in many technical areas 
in^gritulture. More emphasis and more resoiyrces need to be allocated 
for. training technicians in agriculture* ^ ' ' 

Crises and emergency needs^arise' in manpower training programs in 
agriculture. Often, these needs ar4-se with little lead-time 
'awareness or with short range anticipa.t'ion. An exarpple is the current 
need for traindd teclyiicians in the fibld of pesticide application. 
Teachers of agriculture , particularly at the *post-secondary level, 
seem to be logical coordinators and directors of such training pro- 
grams: It 4s recommended that .thos^ ^responsible for administering 
and directing training programs in .vefcational education in agi:i- 
culture continue "to) respond positively,*^ as they have historically', 
in confronting past crimes, and vin implementing* training programs^ ; 
to meet thfe unique and contemporary manpower- needs .pf agriculture 
im the United States. » ' ' ( ' ' - - * 

Vocational agriculture in the secondary schc^ols an5 post-secondary, 
agriculture pi;egrams have served the needs of special* grpups 'such"" ' 
as th^ socioec<9fk)micaHy disadvantaged and the handicapped. It is 
recommended, that students and adults who. are genuinely interest^ 
and committed to training programs lor aqrictilAral occupations from 
these special-N^ategorie^ be served in order to prepare them for 
employment in agricultural occupations, 'Business and industry need 
to be involved in coope^tively planning and conducting^ such train- 
*'ing programs. ' . ^ , ^ ' 

The broad concept/.of career educatidh se^ms to be il^iversally ' 
acceptable to vocational edpcators lA. agriculture . " 'Prctf es^lon^l 
educators -in vocational educajtibn vn agriculture should aid* in ' 
communicatih^g the concept and' philosophy of, career education .t6 ' 
business and industry. - , " . ' • ' . 



- ■ / 



DistfibOtive Education 

" . — ^. ' / . / 

. Leader: Steven Eggland* 
Recorder: Richard Campbell** 

It was agreed upon by tTie -participants in the distributive education* 
group that even thbugh distributive education has an exemplary record in this 
rejgarol^ industry-education cooperation should continue to t>e a high priority. 
Several strategies and techniques for provi(ft.ng better industry-education 
cooperation were develoj^ed and reaffirmed by the discussion gr.oup. They were:' ^ 

1. That teacher educ.aJ#.on shoald work witiybusiness to develop a 

7 preservice ^j-Stributive occup^ional p/ac^icum for distributive T ~ 

teacher education.^ This' could- be ^done at the nafiorial, state or 
local level and Vouidjre^t^y "increase the quality^of distributive 
teacher -education in .the x>ccup*ationaJr preparation realm. 

2. That distributive education enthusiajsticaj^ly cooperate with industry 

> in their willingness tq help assess the alttitudes of disti;ibu tive , ' v 
t ..'V education students in' regard to economic understanding. 

3. That exchange programs be developed, to get distributive education 

^ ^ teachers back int&- distributive businesses' on a full- or part-time 

in order to apdatife -their understanding of marketing and* ^ 
^* distribution. v-. ' "i' . ' f ' 

^ 4. That indvstry-^eduG^'tiijV^' ijooperation snould be more ^ylly utilized in ,/ 
the area of distribi^ti^i;!*!^^^ the first twg phases of ^the accepted^* 
• USOE career education:.^rii(;j^i^^ ' \ ' . * - 

5. That a dialogue -with distri5^tive industry be nurtur.ed dealing with * 
the improvement o^ economic?*' educatian. ' * ' . " ^ * 

^ / 6. That* a creative of distributive t;e^chers and industries be explored' 
at the national, state oir.^ocal l^^^iels that would foster c^ntmunica- 
tion Se,tween and among tea'oh^rs amd -industries > . " • 

■ ■; ,■ , ■. ' _1 .- • 

*Steven Egg land, Associ^/tQ -Prof essor and IJ^i'&tributive Teacher Educator' , 
\ (jniv^iisity of Nebrask*5a, /Lincoln, Nebraska. 

* **Richard Campbell, ^dministrat^ye Coifsultiant for Cooperative Education, 
.'Nebraska State Department of Educatioa, * Lincoln , Nebraska. ^ , ' 
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Health 




1 ■ 



aticri^is Education 



Leader r' Norma Jean Schira* 



Discussion 



The discussion was opened with comments from the group about "Planning 
for Peak Production Periods." /xhe following conclusions wereH:he results of 
the discussion. ^ . . * I 



\ 



It is impossible to pla^i for "peak production" in hospitals as^d 
other health agenci'es. • ^ ^ ^ 

All health agencies u^e many of *theu educational person^iel^ and other 
health occupat-iorf^ personnel for siWner relief andf Y^catiJon periods. 

All health agenc^ies"'1iSi^ some very sj^cific needs forApersonneljf 
e.g., medical -records petsohhel, electrical/^Jt^ tropic engineer! 
for maintenanc^^or-^new |monitoring equipment. ^ 



n adisoa^sioi^' c 



esentations o^t] 
his discussion r< 



the general 
e&urted ^ 



The group then began A disoft^siof^* on how the pre 
sessions applied to health occupations education. / Th 

in orienting some t)f the membeirs to h^ealth occupa;^ons' advisory commife^es, 
and the general concept of career educatiopy^d car,eer ladders. A gener;^ 
summary of the topics discussed and the cronclusions reached follo^ys^ ^ 

■{ ^. ^ i' * " * * 

I.^ EMPLOYEE JEXCHANGE - Teachers dn Actual Jobs , ' , . 

A. H^lth occupations/ edu<iation instructors are aG±.ual4y in the occu 
pations worl^c/area through the 'clinical experienqe^ totatioji^ of 
' 'students. ^ " i:^ ^ 



B.~ There is, a n^ed for more involvement .of the hospital/health /age 
* staff and* supervisors in the- educational program to promote^' un 
standing of the healbh occupations programs. 




*Norma Jean Schira is an assistant professor and Coordinator *of Health 
Ocjcupations Teacher Educatijon, Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, 



Kentucky , 



\ 
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i: Closer cooperation of health occupations educati 
N:he hospi till /health agency\staf f . 




af f *and 



Involvement <^ the hospi'tal/ljealth agency staff in health*oc 
pations education program aA^^isory %Q|?uni ttees and otheX'coor- 
dina ting'-^mmittees . ^ 

Involvement of the hospital/h 
ment of admissioi%*-2^d. "select i 
would be full if all health, 
only students' in the upper i/ 



II. ISSUES AND PROBL: 



AS FOR HEALTH OCCU 




ficy 'staff ill the develjop- 
a/ How maoy classes 
educatibn"^ programs tbok 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS < 



A. Open Door Policy o^ Community Colleges'and Vocational Schools 



1. Need personal in terviewayas admission c r i ter i/aN;Q ^he Ip m • ^ 
evaluation of p©4;ential. * 0 

2. Need to develop methods of granting advanced standing for 
knowledge aij^i skills learned previously. 

N f ^ ^ 

3. Tn^ open entry-open exit ^trend creates some profclem^^ in health 

^occupations education programs because of limited facilities^ 
which, limit admiss 

4,, Most health occupations education curricula are not set up for 

open entry-c^en exit. 

; \ 

B. EqiAipment 

The equipment for health occupations education programs is expensive < 
Pro^ram|g|need to consider 
from equBpment companies. 

C. Cboperation Between Agencies 



Pro^ram*need to consider rental opportunities that may be availab'le 



1. ^ The educational agency may not hay^e informed the hospital/health" 
agency of the purposes and goals of the edyftational ^^ogiam . 

*2. There seems to be' a Tack of knowledge about the types of health 
occupations education programs available by both the hospital/ 
health agency and the educational agency. 

3. The educational (^institution may not be keepi^ng their end pf 

the bargain to prepare health occupations workers for the health 
field. 



ERJ.C 
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D. Federal Legislation . ' , 

1. Federal legislation is encouraging health occupations programs 
for the disg^yantaged^ and handicappeti. ^ 
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« 

a. This creates problems in- health occupations^^uc^tion f 
especially with educable and trainafole retarded as the types' 

i * of jobs in which they can function is very limited. ' . ' 

b. ^May defeat the. purpose of career ladder^ in headth because**" 
m^ny of these people will. not be able to progress to higher 
level positions. # , ' * \ 

• ^ » _ 

. E'. Professional Orgarrizrations * ' * * 

'l^e 'technical programs* ^ an^f program, which leads to 'a 
credential of'' some type is controlled by professional organi- 
zations. , r ^ , 

^,2. This control t?y prof ^jssiQjial ^organizations does not encourage 
career mobility within the health field. 

3., Health occupations education program devielopment requires 
/ close cooperation. and relationships with these organizations . 

' Small Rural Ag^ricy Versus the Medical Center and Large Agency f ' 

. 1. *^ -There j.s a need'Tor some type of communication system such 

a telephone system to^onnecf the small- agency with the larger » ' 
agency for consultation and other types pf.help.. 

2. Small a<^encries need workers who are "generalists" and can be ^ 
/ taught to function in many areas," not the "specialists" who. 

function in a specific area. ^ ^ ' .* * 

3. Localism in health occupat:\ons edjacation* programs ^as not^ ' j/^ 
created' a^ problem by "floodiYig t^ie market" with workers. 

III. HEATLH CARE AND SERVICE PIELD , : - » , ' " ' ' 

A. Current Picture W ' 



t 

iW-d 



1. The general filR.d of health ^s expanding faster than the public 
and health 6rof^sionals are' aware of'ancj are willing to accept. 

2. The drveX'opmeht' of h$a;^th' maintenanq.e orgaTii^ations^ and group 
practices involve /many new areas and opportunities in^ health-^ 
care .and service. > 

3. Many new careers ar^ opening up in Jiealth such a"s the medical 
computer .pro^?^mmer anci the biomedical technician.: Who will . 
prepare these people? Where^^^ill they 'bfe Used? 
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r Education 



1. Career education in the secondary schools has made more students 
aware of opppr'tunities in the world of work, but career educa- . 
tion in health has been limited. * ^ / • ^ , . 

a. , Need to i'dentify more options in -health-. 

b. Need tp inform counsellors of the^opportunities in the 'health 
^ . ^ field for mor^ef feative counseling in both career and 

vocational education'. ^ ♦ ' ■ ' 

c. Need to be more aware of>the noq-hospital health career 
, opportunities. 

d. vNeed to^ broaden the background knowledge of health careers 
and health occupations teachers at the entry level, and ^o 
have them become more aware of the various opportunities 
m hd'alth that are both hospi'tal and non-hospital related. 
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Education 



1. Career education in the secondary schools has made more students 
aware of oppprtunities in the world of work, but career educa- . 
tion in health has been limited. ' ^ / . ^ ^ 

a. , Need to i'dentify more options in 'health-. 

b. Need tQ inform counse^]^ors of the^opportunities in the 'health 
" . ^ field for mor^eff eative counseling in both career and ^ 

vocational educations ^ , ' • ' 

c. Need to be more aware of ^ the noq«-hospital health career 
.oppor-tunities. 

d. .Need to_ broaden the background knowledge of health careers 
and health oc.cu^ations teachers at the entry level, and po 
have them become more aware of the various opportunities 
in health that are both hospital and non-hospital related. 
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'^fiC&l^m\siK0.ors and Supervisors of 
Pei^sonrtieI|Development Programs 



Leader: Jer^y Moffs.^/Jr.* 



Forty-feight people spent about three hours in fairly int'ensive dis-; ^ 
cussion y/hich focused on the following kinds,.of questions^t What kinds of 
cooperative' activities between business/industry and education might be of 
particular benefit ito personnel development programs in vocational education? 
What kinds of activities might be. particular ly' helpful to business/industry? 
What are some of .the difficulties in^ implementing these activities'? 

Space limitations does not permit complete reporting of many and 
varied ideas produced by the discussants. It i^ hlDped that the following^ 
very brief sunmiary 'is reasonal^J-y representative. 

^ A. Some Cooperative Activities Particularly Useful to Personuel Develop- 
ment Programs in' Vocational Education • ^ 



3. 



4. 



Exchange teachers (e.g.-, using industrial trailers in teacher 
^^education programs and vice vejrsa) • ' . , * 

Utilize work stations in , business/industry (for worlf experience) 
as a creditable portion of the preparatory *a*nd* in-service pro- 



grams of V.opational teachers. 



ArrangV* f or buSiness^'industry tours as a means of familiarizing 
non-vocktional teachers with work^nvironments^and^ of helping 
vocational stvidents expMore ©ccupa*tions'. . 

. • „ 

Regularize and improve the selection of partntime instructors 
fori.adult vocational programs (e.g:, make' it a training experi^ 
ence for carefully selected industry/business personnel) . 



'Use su|)ervified industrial . training experiences as an alternate 
for the typr^al student teaching clinical experi-epce- in public 
schools. ' u \ • . * 



MJerome Moss, Jr., Chairperson, Vocational and Technical Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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6. Cultivate the industrial training market for potential place- 
ment opportunities for graduates from voca1:ional teacher edu- 

. cation programs, 

. . ■ ' ■' ^- 

7. Use -the technical expertise pf business/j.ndustry employees and 
their familiarity with management/labor relationships more fre- 
quently, as instructional resources iii teacher education pro- 

, grams. • . ' ' 

Us^"the facilities of busihess/industry for conducting aspects 
. .o^'f teacher education 'programs . ^ . • 

. ■ \ • , • . - : . - ' 

9. Include business/industry representatives from training depart- 
ments on g^eral and curriculum developi^ent advispry committees • 
' ' ^ * i ' * - ' ^ - / 

Some Cooperative Activities Particularly Useful to Busine*ss/Industry 

1. Develop courses and programs of study to help prepare and/or 
update industrial trainers. 

2. Conduct* Classes for supervisory, and^other management personnel 
in business/industry dn *areas of our special, (educational) 
exper^tise. " ' , ^ . ' * 

3. Assist organizations (labor artd ^^nagement) in the systematic 
improvemfent of instructors or apprentices. 

4. Help employer-sponsors work more .effectively with ''students in 
>cboperati.ve education progr^rr^ (e.g., teach'^them how to create 

1 and use training plans) . , 

5. Utilize employer fe^edback on 'employee performance in designing 
vocehiiohal teacher education programs. 

\ '■ • , . ' ' - . y . . 

5. ^^lan and conduct programs of researcl!^ ip gu^h areas as /job 
restructuring, guality of working lif e,, .^^ificial' barriers 
to efficient manpower utilization. * ^'^^ ^ / 



7. Assist in the development of currj^^criilums .for use by industrial 
trainers. ."^ . • . JsT*' ' 

8. Att as* liaison between bu^hess /industry and other educators 
so that business/industj^ (and labor) virfws on general curricu- 
lum issues mi'ght be .heard*. • 

Some. Problems^ of Implementatioo 

•* 

1. .Conceptualizing ^d creating the ^echanism_^ for implementing 
copper^tive activities. . * - " ^ 
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2.. Accumulating the necessary resources for both planning and 
' Implementation (time, competency money) ' and adjusting to 
Hhe use of new f qndlng sources . 

3. Coping wltH the differences In the educational philosophies 
of industrial trainees and vocational^ educators • . ^ 



■X. 
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/ 



1975 National Vocational Education 
Per^ehhel DeveJ-opment Seminar y . 

"I^ndustry-Education innovations ' 
in'^Persorinel Development" 

Omaha Hilton Hotel 
Omaha, Nebraska 

' October 28^31, 1975 



TUESDAY 

7;60-9:C0 p.m. 
8;00-9:00 p.m. 



WEDNESDAY 



8:30 a.m. 



Registration ' 
. Socia our (Cash Bar)_ 



mm 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION' 



OCTOBER 28, 1975 

Grand Ballroom Foyei%> 
'Grarid Ballroom Ceatei* 



OCTOBER 29, 19;^ 
Gran<^ Ballro'om West 



PRESIDER 




r. 



Hazel Crain, Coordinatbr , — 

Vocational -Technical Education _ 
/iversity of Nebraska 

■ WELCOME TO CORNHUSKER^TATE 

Dan Fahrlandei: 
• • Coordinator of Vocational Education 
Omaha Public Schools 
Omaha, 'Nebraska 

Glen Strain 
" ^ Assistant' Commissioner for- 

. yoca'trlonal Education, Nebraska 

GREETINGS FROM THE CENTER 



Robert E. taylor, DirecCor- 

The Center for vocational Education 



SEMINAR EVALUATION 

K^y Adams Mark jNewton 
.Graduate Research Associ 
The Center for Vocationa 



ites 

L Education 



9:00 a.m. KEYNOTE ApDI^SS 



lOrOO a.^. 



Industry and^ Education Stand Together 
John W. Thiele, Director of 
Industrial and Community Relations 
Whirlpool Corporation 

Coffee Break 



10;30. a^m. OVERVIEVJ OP PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT IN 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY » 



Grand Ballroom 



Foyer 



11;30 a.m. 



Charles C. Drawbaugh, Professor 
Department of Vocational-Technical 
Education, Rutgers University 

f 

Lunch (Individually Arranged)^ 



SECOND. GENERAL SESSION 



1:00 p.m. PRESIDER 



Grand Ballroom West 



Carl Blank/ i^dministrator ' 
' ' Vocatioml Education Personnel , i 
Development, Nebraska 

, ' 'LABOR LOOKS AT^ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Ken Edwards, Director' of Skill 
Improvement Training, International 
Brotherhood pf Electrical Workers 

2:00 a.m. USING CASE STUDIED AS'^AN INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVICE ' . ' 

iTaines L. Dpnovdn, Director of 
Sales Training, Bank Building 
• C orpora t ion 



3:00 p.m. 



Coffee 3reak 



Grand Ballroom Foyer 
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seminXr $pecial interest groups. 

Instructors "tn Personnel Development..*. 
Programs ' * .* * 

Trade ^nd Industrial Education ' 
Itvih JLatl^rop ^ <6 

Home Economics ^Education 
Elaine Jorg'eni^on ^ 

. ' Business ^and Office Educa*tion 
Neva Maddo^x. ,/ 

Agricultural Education 
Earl Knebel 

Distributive Education * 
. St^ve Egg land . ' - . * 

' Health Occupations ' ' 
Norma. Schira 

Administrators a(id Supervisors of * • 
Person-nel Development Programs 

Jerome Moss * 



# 



Grand- Ballroom Center 



Suite ^1032 



Grand Ballroom West 



Suite 932 



Wyoming Room 



Conference Room • 



Grand ^Ballroom West 



(Various other special interest- groups, 
attending the seminar who feel they have 
a sufficient number of persons who, are 
interested in meeting ad a group may 
contoict the seminar director ^or a 
special room assignments^) „ ^ 

^ Adjourn 

EVENING PROGRAM (Simultaneous S^sions) 

- CENTER SHOWCASE ' 



Metric Education fpr Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult EducaJtion 

^ Wayne Schrbeder, Assistant director, - 

Information and Field Services 
. Division, The Center for Vocational 
i Education 



^4]^innebago "Room 
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A' Program to Prepare Entrepreneurs 

Chris Kalafngi, Proj'ect Director 
The Center for Vocational education 

• Cooperative Adult Education 

Bernie Moore/ Project Director 
'.vTames ^GrangprJ^ Program Assistant . 
The Ceffter for V^ational Education 

Performance Based Curricula for ^ 
Professional Development 

Glen Fardig, Research Specialis't;'* 
The Center, for Vocational Education 

WINDOW ON RESEARCH 
* 

Involving Business and Industry in 
Curriculum 'Design ^ 
• % • " 

Lawlrence Coffin, Program Director 
Program and Staff Development 
Holland College / 

^ Competency Based Education for Post- 
' Secondary Teachers • ' , ^ 

' Leo Schreiner, ProgranT^ire'^cfcor 

Occupational Education Personnel 

• Development, Texas Eduti'ation Agency- 
National Occupational Competency Testing' 

Harold GarJDett, Assistant Director 
, NOCTI, Idaho State University 



Nebraska Room ' 



-Iowa Room 



Missouri Room 



Levels Room 



Clark Room 



Capital Room 



r 



, \ THURSDAY 
8: 30 a.m. 



PRESIDER*^ 



THIRD GENERAL SESSION 



OCTOBER '30/ 197 ^ 



Grand Ballroom West* 



Howard M/ Fortney 
EPDA Project Xoprdinator 
Alabama State Department of 
Education * ^ 

integrating affirmative action efforts and 
Issues into the professional development - 



PROGRAM 



Althea Simmons, iN^tLonal Director 

P ' * 
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• ^, , ■ ' • ..... 

9:30*a.m. 5f I ' Coffee Break Grand Ballroom Foyer 

10:00 a:in. PRCfcRAMS' OF INDUSTRY-EDUCATION COOPERATION • * 

MQderator . * ^ v ' 

' . , ' ' 

• ' Robert Craig, Director of * * * * • 

"•Communications, American Society 
'* [ , for Training and Development . ' ^ . ' 

AN INDUSTEY-EDUCATION-LABOR COUNCIL THAT . 
' WORKS . . * ' - ' • - ( 

^ Paul Musgrove, Executive Director^ . ^ , 

/ Tri-cbunty ' Indi^^^yrEducation-Labor 

Council, Illinois Cei^ral College ^ . * 

Ronald Di MCCagd^, Director 
• Research and Development, Division* ♦ ' 
. of vocational and Technical Education [ 
Illinois Office of Educaticai 

' . AN ANALYSIS OF OTE 'cdlMUNrCATION PROCESS , f 
* IN INDUSTRY-EDUCATION-LABOR COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMEN<r ' 

\:iaude. P. Duet, Assistant Professor 
of Education,' University of New- Orleans ^, * . 

j| ' EFFECTIVE TEAMWORK IN INDUSTRY-EDUCATION- " f * 

COOPERATION . , 

Wayne C, Baek^s, Supervisot, j^p^cial j * 
' Needs Assessment Supervisor, CETA 
I ' . , .Bismark, North Dakota \ 



.James B,.,, Handock, Labor /Employee 
Relations, Manag^r^ Federal Electr 
Corporation, Langdbn, North Dakota 



LaDonna Elhardt, , Department of Home 
1 Economics, Magic City Campus, Minot^ 

• . * 1 * North Dakot^a ' -.^ 

^ ; * Lyle Sorum, Assistant Superintendent 

^ ' 1 , Fargo' Public ^chobl^ 

'12 noon , Lunch (Individually Arranged) 
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f:00 p.m^ SEMINAR SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 

> \ .* Trade a4id^IndustriA'I Education 

Home Economics Education 
' Business and Office Education 

^ Agricultural Education 

^ ^ ' Distributive Eduction 
Health Occupations 



Administrators and Supervisors 6f 
Personnel Developn^fent Progr^s 



3:00 p.m. 
*3:l30 p.m. 



Coffee Break 



F^QURTH GENEjfy\L SESSI6n^ 



PRESIDER 



4:30 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 



. Rodney Chambers, Assistaot 
Professor, Vocational and , 
\ Industrial' Education,' y 

Virginia Polytechniq Institute ^ 

EVALUATION OF' INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS 

. William F.H- Ring, Principal Engineer 
Calspai^ Corporation, Buffalo, New York 

Adjournment 

* ' Hospitality Hour (Cash 9ar) 

SEMINAR DINNER ' j ' • ^' 

Toastperson * u' - \^ 

Duane Nielsen, Chief,. VocatitMial 
Personnel Development, USOe . ^ * 



* Preseir£ation ot CVE Distinguished 
Service Award to Betty ^Simpson, Dean, 
ScIa^Ol of "Fafnily Sciences* and Consumer 
Services, Uni^versity of Wisconsin ^ 



by 



Winnebago l^oom* 

Lewis Room* 

Grand Ballroom West ' 

Kansas Room* 
\ ^ 
Wyoming Room 

.Conference* -Room ^ , 

Grand Ba^^'room East 

Grand Ballroom Foyer 
Grand ^all^oom West , 



Grand Ballroom Cer^feer- 
Grand BallrotDm East 



*Plea'se note change iti meeting room 

I 
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^ - 9:00* a.m. 



Robert E. Taylor, Director 
,The Center far Vocational Education ^ , 

• A Program for Improving the^ Quality . \ 
of Wor*king Li^e ^ • ^ 

Nicholas BizoTiy, Associate Direptor * 
- National Quality of Wprk' Center - 



5i 

PRESIDER. 



FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 



Dallas G. Ator, Associate Director ^ 
The Center for V6cational Education 



OCTOBER 3 r/ 1975- 
Gratt\d Ballroom.W^st 



COGNITIVE MAPPING OF STUDENTS 



. Derek Nunney,, Vice President .for 
Academic AffairsV Oakland Community^ 
College 



10:30 .a.m. 
11:00' a.m. 



9 1. 



12 noon 



* ' Coffee Break 

COGNITIVE >1APPING OF STOOENfTS ^ 
Derek Nunney 

Discussion/Question \ Answer 
Period > / ■ 



SEMINAR LUNCHEON^ 
TQastperso'ri 



stpe 



Grand Ballroom Foyer 



Grand Ballroom West 



2:30 p. 91. 



Dii^ne .Nielsen, cAii^f Vrfcational^ 
Personnel Develbpment USOE . , 

Future'^hinls: 'Training and Develofitaent . . 

'Where' Do We Go From Here? 

. * 
Kevin 0* Sullivan, Executive Director 

, American Society for Training and ^ 

\ Deveiopm^t , - 

^Special Tpuf-s ,*to points of rnterest in Jihe, 
Omaha ,area * , ^ ' 

-^-Mastercraft Furniture Corporation 

— Metropolitan Technical Community College : 

— ;BQys Town 4 ,. 
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LIST OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS, PRESENTERS, AND PRESIDERS 



-Jo Adamczyk 
' vocational Coordinator 
Aiie^ -Vocational "Program ^ 
Adams County, Colorado 80203 

Kay Adams ^ 
- Graduate Research Associate » 

The Center for Vocational, Education 
*'1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Douglas W. 'Alfirich 
Associate professor , ^Education , 
St^te 'Univer^ty Coll^ege at Oswego 
105 Poncher Hall 
' Oswego, New York 13126 

Robert E. Andreyka 
Flori-da Stat^ University 
Tallahassee, ''J^lorida 32306 

Joseph Arn « 
EPDA Fellow 

University of Nebraska ' 

Lincolii,' Nebraska 68508^ #^ 

Richard Ashmun , 

Professor of Distributive 'Education 
University of Minnesota 
270 peik Hall. ^ ' 

Minneapolis, Minnesot^a 55455 . 

' - « • * 

Kenneth L. Aten 
President 

Mid-Plainrs Community College 
North Plattjg, Nebraska 69101 

Dallcii^G. Ator- 
Associate Director 

!,The Center for Vocational Education 
1960. Kenny Road 
^Columbus; Ohio 43210 



Dennis Ayer 

Cleveland State University 
Cleveland, Ohio ' * . 

Irving E, B^ch - 
* Advisor T & I Education * 
Rutgers University Graduate School 

\ot Education 
New Brunswick, New Je*rsey 08903 

Richard Baker 
Ailburn University 

P. 0, Box 27 ' i 

Auburn, Alabama . 36830 

Willard Bateson 
Professor *^ 
Wayjie State University 
College of Education 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Shirley Baum 

Instructor-Hofne Economics Education 
^ University of Nebrarska 

136 Home Econbmics Building > 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68583 

Burrell Beck 

Metropolitan Technical Community 

College * ^/i 
13202 I Street 
Omaha, .Nebraska 68127 

Authur 0, Berry 

Director-, VocVational -Technical * 
* Education 

University of Maine 
GorHam, Maine 04038 
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Nickolas Bizony 

Associate Director ^ 

National Quality of Work Center "; 

3049 Normanstone Terrace, N.w: 

Washington, D.C* .20008 

Stephen A. Blanche ^ 
Manpower "Affairs Division 
JDepartment of Economic Development 
One Weybosset Hill 
Providence, Rhode- Island 02903 

Carl Blank 
EPDA Director 

S^dte Department of Education 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

-Wayne C. Boekes 
Supervisor, Special Need^ 
Assistant Sup^visor CETA 
Bisma-rck,' NortA Dakota 58501 

Annell^^onner 
Professor and Chairman 
Department^f Business Education ^ 
University of^ Southern Mississippi 
Hattiesburg, Missj.ssippi 3940,1 

Joseph Bo r gen • 

Vice President, Instruction 



•Des .Molhes Area Community College 
^Ankeay^ Iowa 50021 



Lawrence Borosage 
Professor of Education 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mi'chigan 48823 

• ' % ~ ^. 
Richard A.- Bringelson 
Executive Officer and Secretary 
Board of Trustees 
Nebraska *State College 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 




Lila M/ Burrington 
Director, Busines.s Education aifd 

Secretarial Administration 
Fort. Hays State^College 
Box 116 Foft Hays 
Hays , Kansas 67601 , ^ . ' 

Jim Burrow * ' , ^ ^ 

Instructor of Busijiess and Secondai*^^ 
Education * , , * . 

-University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
311 Teachers Coll-^ge • 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 ^ 

Anne Campbell 
.Cofumissioner of Education 
State Department of Education' 
233 South Tenth'street , 
Lincoln , Nebraska 68508 

Richard Campbell 
Consultant 

State Department of ^ducation^ • 
233 South Tenth Street ■ ^ 
"Lincoln, Nebra^sJ^a 6^08 

J. Rodrf^ Chambe3s;s^. 

Assistant* Prof essor of Vocati*onal < 

Industrial Education 
V.P.I. & S.U. 
316 Lane Hall- v * 
Bi^icksburg Virginia 24061 

Donald Claycomb . 
University of Missouri 
Columbus , Missouri 65261 

Carl E. Clous 

"Coordinator, Vocatio'nal Education 
University of NebraskarOmaha 
^14 F BSayser 

P. 6. Box 6^ Down towhxS tat ion 
Omaha .Nebiiaska 68101 



Dan R. Bruffey 

Certification Consultant 

North Cifroiina Department of Public 

Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina' 27611 



Lawrence Coffin 
Director, Program & Staff Development, 
Holland* College. • • > 

Char lot tetown. Prince Edward , Island 
CIA 421 
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R. J. f Cole \ 
Chief Supervisor, Adult vbv^ational 
Opi^^rations ^ 
' Department of Education 

Halifax, Province of Nova Scotia 
' B3J 2SG ■■ . ; • < 

Francis E. Colgan 
, Management Consultant 

State Department of Education,-, 
233 South Tenth Street * 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Cyle Colsden 

Center f<^ V#::ational and 
'^^'TechnicJal Education . 
'Kearney State College 

Kearney, Nebraska 68847 

George K. Cooper ^ 
Director, IMPACT Project » 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 

talvin J. Cotrell 
Professor & d^airman?. Division of 
Vocational Educ^'ation• 
^Temple University 
Ritter Hall Annex' 
Philadelt)hia, Pennsylvania 19121 

Robert Craig ^ 
Director of Communications 
American^.Society . for Training and 

Developrrient ^ 
P.O. Box 5307 

Madis6n, Wisconsin. 53705 ^ . 

Hazel Crain 

'Coordinator o£ Vocational Technical 
Education ' . * ' 

' University' of Nebraska ' ' 
105 Bancroft Hall 3F 
.Lincoln, Nebraska 68588 

C - A» Cromer ^ 
Executive Director, Nebraska Advisory 
CounciT for Vocational Education 
^106 Henzlik Hall UNL 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 



Robert- A. Crowley 

Coordinator, Curriculum & Planning 
Hawkeye Institute' of 'Technology / 
1501 East Orange Road 
Waterloo, Iowa 50702 

Carl C . 'Cummins 
Dean of Instruction 
California State ^Polytechni 

University 
San Luis* Obispo, California 



Roy D. Dillon 

Chairman! Agricultural gducatidn 
University of Nebraska^ 
302' Agriculture Hall 
LincolnV Nebraska 68503 

Larry L. Dlugosh 
Assistant Supervisor Persbnnel 
Elkhorn Public Schools 
Elkhorn, ^Nebraska 68022 

David T. Dolan ^' 

Assistant Dean, Community and 

Technical College^ 

Universit^^, of Akron 

Akron, Ohio 44325 
* 

James L. Donovan 
Director, :Sales Training 
Bank Building Corporation 
1130 Hampton Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri ^63139 

Richard L. Douglass ' i 
Assistant Professor of ^Agricultural 

Education . - - ' [ 

Universijty of, Nebraska 
302 AgriCHlture Hall, East Campus 

UNL 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68503 

Charles L, Downing^ ' ' jT 
Supervisor, Vo.cational Education 
Duval County School Board ^ 
1450 Flagler Avenue ^ 
^Jacksonville , Florida 32207 
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J^mes E. Doyle — 
Dean of Vocational Instruct>ion 
•Mid-Pl-ains Community College 
Nor^h Platte, Nebr^ka 691dl 

Lawrence C. Drake 
Professor of Industrial Education 
Southwest Missouri State' University 
Springfield, Missouri 65802 

Charles ^C. Dra^wbaugh. 
Professpr of Vocational Education 
^Rutgers University • . ' - 

16 Seminars Place " ^ 
New Brunswick, ' New Jersey 08903 
ft 

Claude P. Duet ' ' ^ 

Assistant Professor of Educaticm 
University of Nfew Orleans 
Lake Front, New Orleans, Louisiana 
70122 



Cecil Dugger 
Associate Professor, Technical 

Education ^ ' ' ' 

Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 



Anite Dykstra 

Director, Area Vocational Program 
Adams County, Colorado 80303 

Niel Av Edmunds 

Assistant Vice President Academic 

Affairs 
Wayne* State College ' . 
Wayne", Ne);;iraska 68787 * ^ 

Richard H. E^sall - • 

,State Board for Community Colleges 

and Occupational Education 
1525 Sherman Street, Room 207 
Denver, Colorado ^0203 

Ken Edwards . 

n)irector jdf Skill Improvement 
y^raining * - x 

international Brotherhood , of 

Electrical Workers 
1125 l5th Streets N.W. / 
;'/aGhington, D.C. 20005 • 



Steven A. Eggland 
Asso<S4;ate Professor, DE 
University of Nebraska' 
Lincoln, Nebraska ^8508 

LaDonna Elhardt 
Home Economics Instructor 
Magic Xity Campus 
Minot,^ North Dakota 58701 

Arthur H., Ellum 

State Department of Education, 

Vocatipnal-Technical Division 
105 Loudon Road 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

Max ,Elsman 
Education DaiJLy 

2430 Pe-nnsylvania Ave., N.W. o 
Washington, D.C . 20037 

Walter Erdkamp 

Director, T & I, Technical and 
\ HO Education 
State Department of Education 
^Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Paul E. Evans 

Department Head, Agriculture 
, Business 

University of Nebraska School of 
^ Technical Agriculture 
, Curtis, Nebraska ' 69025 



Bernard R. Fa^an * 

Associate Professor, T & 'l Teacheir Ed 
' University of Kentyacky 
'College of Education 
. Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

Dan Fahrlander, 

Department of Vocational Education 
4469 Farnam Street 
Oma ha , Nebr a ska 68 1 3 1 

Glen Fardig 

Research Specialist 

The Center for Vocational Education- 

1960 Kenny Road ' 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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Mary Faulkinberry 

University of S6uthern Mississippi 

Box* 5213 

rHattrresburgT'Misnsxs'srippiT'^BWOi 



Chei;Vl Fedje / 
'* EPDA Fellow 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68505 

Howard M*' Fortney - 

EPDA Project Coordinator Division 

of Vocational Education an^ 
; Community Colleges 
Alabama State Department .of 
Education 
' Montgomery, Alabama 36106 

Lynne Frazier ^ 
University of Missouri ^ 
Columbia^ Missouri 65261 

«f ' 
Denise Frobose 

Northeast Network for ' ,' ' 

Curriculum Coordination 
Rutgers University 
10 Seminars i>lace 
New Brunswick, New Jersey .08903 



Robert E. Gades'^ 

Associate Professor of Business 

Education ' • * 

University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 * 

Harold Gamm' { 
Associate/ Dean, Career Education 
Division 

Des Moines\Area Community College 
Ankeny, Iowa- 50021 

4 

Harold D. Garbett 
Assis^^t^irector, School of 

VocatioriSl Education 
Idaho State University 
PocateLlo., Idaho 83209 

Chester Gau'smah 

Central Technical Community 

College Area 
P. 0. Box 1460 
. Gran^ island, Nebraska 68801 



?:onald Gilsrud^ 

Manager, Adult Extension Program & 

Staff Curriculum 
916 Vo-Tech Institute 
3300 Century Avenue North 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 55110 

B. E. Gingery 

Director, Agricultural Education 
StVte Department of Education 
233 South Tenth Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Jim Granger ^ 
Research Associate 

The Center for Vocational Education 

1960 Kenny RDad 

Columbus, Ohio- 43210 ^ 

Nancy Groneman 

Instructor, Business Education 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, "Nebraska 68508 

V. B* Hairr ^ 
De^g^tment of Public Instruction 
Education Building Room 566 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 

Gale Hagee 

University of Missouri . . 
, Columbia , Missouri 65261 . 

Jajiies . B . Hancock 

Employee Relations Manager^ 

Federal Electric Corporation 

817 ^ Third S"treet 

Langdon, NO'rth Dakota 58249 

Thomas Hanley 

Manpower Affairs ^Division 

Department of Economic Development' 

One Weybosset. ;Hill 

Providence, Rhode Island 02903 

Pat Hannon 

Product Utilization 

The Center for Vocational Education 
^1^60 Kenny Road 
"Columbu^, Ohio 43210 
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Lorraine (Sunny) Hansen 
Counseling and Student Personnel 

Psychology 
University of MinnesQta 
139 B^Burton Hall 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 

Richard M, Harkless 

Director Management Institute 

Pepperdine University 

Los Angeles, California • 90044 

Marge Harouff. , , ~ 

Director, Home Economics 
State Department of Education 
233 Soath Tenth Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Beverly A, Harter 
Director Vocational Education 
Plattsmouth Community Schools 
9th and.M^in Streets 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska SSO^^^ 

.Lynn Hausmann 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 65261 

Jorge A. Herrera •* — , 
Member, , Michigan State Advisory 

Council for Vocational Education 
200 North Capital , Avenue Suite-601 
Lans3,ng, J^ichigan 48902 

Mary Hirsh 

Health -Occupations Supervisor 
Nebraska State Department of Education 
233 South Tenth Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 6850B 

Richard K,. . Hof strand 
In-Service Staff De<^elopment 
' Adminis'trator 
Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777* 



Doyle Holder ^ ' 

Head, Vocational -Technical P^ogr^ms 
College of-* Education , 
Denton,^ Texas' J6203 - ^ 

Donna Holmquist * 
Instructor 

University of Nebraska -Omaha 
414 D Kayser Hall 
Omaha, ^Nebraska —68101 

Catherine P. Hopkins 
Coordinator-Career Education 
Worcester Public Schools 
20 Irving Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 01609 



Birdie H. Hol'der 
Instructor 

University of Nebra^a 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
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James. T- Horner 

Prof efesor , Agricultural*^ Education 
Ujri4ve^ity of Nebraska 
302 Agriculture Hall East_Cam£us 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 68503 > 

5enver B. Hutson ^ "^j^t 
Coordinator, Vocatiojial Education 
University of Arkansas 
College of Education 
Fayetteville, Arkansa$>^ 72701 

Larry Inaba 

Prpg'ram Specialist, Industrial- 
^ Technical Education 

Department of Education^ 
;\P. 6. Box 2360 
^Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 , 

h ^ ' ' 

Ann Irvine 

Home Economics Consultant 
Lincoln Public Schools 
720 South 22nd Box 82889^^' 
Lincoln, Nebraska 685(01 

Everett B. Johnson 
Education Specialists^ 
Baltimore- Public City Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Frank Johnson 

University of Southern Florida 
College of Education 
Tampa, Florida 33620 
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•Lonnie Johnson r * . * 

Southeast Community College 
. 2120 South 56th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68506 ^ 

Margaret H. Johnson 
Professor, Business Education 

University^ of Nebraska - ^ ' 

. 303A Teachers College 
Xiincoln-, Nebraska 68508 

r 

John L: Johnston / 
Professor of Industrial Technology 
• Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 61761 

Buford Jones ^ V 

Chairperson of Vocational Educatiqn-- 

Consultant of Business Education 
Lincoln Public Schools 
720 Soutji 22nd Street, |b5C 82889 
Lincoln, Nebraska 685Q1 ' * j 



Ralph Kester 

'Research Specialist > 
The Center for Vocational Education 
i960 Kenny Road ' . 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Elvin J. Xidd 

Supervisor, Vocational Education 
Jefferson Couhty*^^ard of Eduaation 
Birmingham, Alabama 35226 ^ *'» 

u 

Earl H. Knebel '* 
Professor and Head of Agricultural 

Education 
Texa^ ASM University 
College Station, Texas 77843 

Daniel ^E- ^Koble 
Research Specialist 
The Center for Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road ^ 
'^v^^pdlnambu^y Ohib -432ip / 



tjohn E. Jones 

Director, Educational Services^ 
Area ^diK^ation- Agency #13 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 

Elaine Jorgenson ' 
Head, Home Economics. Education 
Oklahoma. State University 
Stillwater, Oklahema 74704 



Chris KaJa^g-i- ^ 

Project Director ^ » 

The Center for Vocational Educatign 
1960 Ke^ny Rpad 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Shir]^ey Kreutz 
Associate Professor * 
University of Nebraska 
135 Home Econontfcs Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68^83 

Floyd Krubeck' - ^ ' 
Kearney 'State College , 
2315 Fourth Avenue 
Kear ney r N^raska . 68847 

E. L. Kurth • - 

Auburn University 

P. 0. Box 27,' 

Auburn, Alabama 36830 



G. Timothy Kavel 

Delaware Technical & Community 

College, Administrative Office 
^P. O. Box 897 
Dover, Delaware 19901 

H. C. JCazanas 
Professor and Coordinator 
University of Misso6ri 
Columbia, Missouri 65261 



A-' T. Kynard 

Prairie View ASM University 
Prairie, Texas 77445, 

Fay G> Larson 

Assistant Director, Nebraska 
Research Coprdinafing ^Unit 
University of Nebralska 
Box 33, Henzlick Hall * 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
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Vic Larson 

Omaha Public Schools * ' 
3819 Jones Street t 
Omaha, Nebraska 68105 

Irvin T. "Lathrop 

Chairman, Industrial Education' 

• Department 

California State University 
Long Beach, California 90840 

.1 

Gino J. Lattanzio 

Director. of Work Experience 

Berlin High' School^ • - 

*139 Patterson Way ^ 
, Berlin, Connecticut . 06037 

Evelyn J. Lavaty 

Supervisor, Special Vocational Needs 
Nebraska Education Department ^ 
233 SouthTenth Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Bob Law * . 

Consultant, Trade* and • Industrial 

Education > ^ ^ 

Lincoln Public Schools ^ 
720 South 2 2nd' Street . ^ . 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68510 

Ivan E- Lee 

Instructor, College of Education 
University of Nevada-Reno , 
Reno, Nevada 89507 ' 

Z^icic^ A. Lee ^ v 
President 

Platte TecKnical Community College 
Columbus-, Nebraska 68601 

Patricia Lewis 
Secretary 1 ^ 

The Center for Vocati<5nal /Education 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 4>210 

ftobert 'A. Lewis 
Counselor 

Shawnee Mission Public Schools* 
Shawnee ^Mission, Kansas 66204 



Helqn E. Lipscomb 
' Consuit^l^t^ Program and Staff 
Development 
f'^Jjirijbda Dep^tment of ^Education 
KhM:!^ Building : 
Tallahassee,- Florida :^304 

Norman Ar Luik^en ' ' 

Director, ^Industrial and Technical 

Depai^tmenjb 
Des Moine^-sArea Community College 
.Ankeny, -loW^ 50021 

Gary Lund 

Associate Dean of Instruc;fei'?>n 
^Northeast Technical Community College 
801 East Benjamin Avenue ^ 
Norfolk, Nebraska -68701 - 

Charles' M. Mack ^ - . ^ ^ 
Virgin Islands Advisoi*^ Council- 
V9c5tion4l Education 
, Second Floor*? Hamilton House' 
Christiansted, .St. Croix 
Virgin 'Islajids 00820*' 

.Neva P. Maddox ' 

_ Head,. Office Adminis'tration-Busine^ft^ 
Education 
Southwest. Missouri^ State University 
Springfield, Missouri 65802 

John* I. Matthews ' 
Director ,^ Occupational Te^ehe;r 

Education . ^ * ^ - 

University of Dela^^a^re 
Newark, Delaware 19lii - 

Clifton Hv Mat2; ' 

Assistant Dean for Career Program 
parklan^K College \ .... 
Champaign, Illinois '^&20 

Ronald D. McCa'ge 

Director,, Research and Development 
> Illinois Office of Etiuc^Hiion 
lOO'^'N^th First Street / 
SprirtgfieW, Illinois 62777 
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CarLH^. McEntire * 
Assistant Professor, Director of 

Education-Industry Exchange Program 
University of Central 'Arkansas 

Sylvester McMill-an * 
Consul tahtf VpcdtionaL Education 

Staff Development . 
•State DepartirTent of Education 
302 ' Statj^Off ice Building 

Atlanta,- Georgia 30334 

\ 

1 

Betty McNulty 
» Career Education News 
230 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

Rifehard R. McW^orter , ' ' 

Director^ S.E-K- Area Vo-Tech School 
Coffeyville, Kansas 67337 

Clement Milbrabh 
Career Counselor 
Rock valley College 

'Rockford^ Illinois 61l()l ' 

' R. Elbin Miller t 
Vocational Counselor, 
Shawnee Mission Schools 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas ,66208 

Perry Mock 
' Pjrofessor/, School oJE Business and 
Economics ^ 
Central Missouri State .University 
Warrensburg*; Missoliri 64093 

0 

'A. L. Moore • ' ^ 

Directior, Jaqlfson Campus 
IJands Junior College 

3925 Sunset Drive, HJC ^ 
Jackson, Mississippi "3921^ 

Bernie Moore' y 
Project Director 

;rhe Center for Vocational "Education 
• L960 Kenny Road' ' * i 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 ' * 



.Jerome Moss ^ 

Chairperson? Vocational and Technical 

Education ' ^ 

University of Minnesota ^ 
125 Peik Hall 

Minneapolis, Minnesota"* 55455^ 

• Paul Musgrove 
- Executive Director, Tri-County 

Industry-Educatipn-Labo2* Council 
Illinois Central College . . 

Peorfa, Illinois 61635 

^ Dale Myers ' , 

Assistant Director 
Area Vocational technical School 
Kansas City, Kansas 66104 



Jame& R, Myers 

Director, Industrial Education 
Florida Junior College 
Jacksonville," Florida 3 2202 



:obert Nelson 

Chairman; Division of Business 

£:ducati9n - ^ 

University of Illinois » 
Champaign, Illinois • 61*801 * 



Mark Newton 

-Graduate Research^ Assoq^iate * ^ 

The Ceiater for Vocational •Education 
1960 Kenny Road ^ ' ^ / y • 
Coiumbus, Ohio 43210 

Duane M. Nielsen 

Chief, Vocational Education Personnel 

Development 
U.S.* Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 » ■ 

Gwendolyn Newkirk ^ 
Chairman and Professor 
University of Nebraska ' 
-College o-f Home lEconoirp.cs 
LiVicoln,' Nebraska 6858'5 

Wilsbn E. Nighswon^er 
Talent Assessmejit Programs 
7015-CQlby Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 50311 
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I^JDerek Nunney 
Tf [vice President for Acad^|^p Affairs 
[dkkland Coiranunity College * 



I 2480 Opdyke Road 

I Bloomf leid Hills^ Michigan 



rill M- Oaks 
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Assistant ♦Professor and Coordinator-- 

Indufetrial Education ' 
V^shington State yhiyersity 
•^evelan^ Hall 
Pullman/ Washington 99163 



Thaddeus, O'Brien 
Ecjucationaf Research Council 
Cleveland /^^io ^ , ^ 

James A. 0' Bryan 

Virgin Islands ^Advi so CouncijL- 

Vocational Education 
Second Floo«^,^ Hamilton House ^ 
Christianst^ed, St. Croix 
^ Virgin Jslands 00820 \ 

Michael T. Oravecz 
Community/Technical College 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 443 25 
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Kevirj *0* Sull ivan 
Executive Director 
American Society for Training, and • 

Development 
P. 0. BOX 53^07 

Madison, Wisconsin 53'705 * • 

li 

Ltrci^le W. Patton • 
Chairman Department of Vocational 

^eac^er Education; 
Central St;ate University - . 
Ednpnd, Oklahoma* 73034 

Hobdy Perjcins \ 

» XJnive;t:sity of West Florida I 

Omega College ' * ' . I 

Ternsacola, Florida' 32504 ^\ i 

Reno W, Pfeil ^ 
Director, Vocational Education-' 
Ralston Sefiior High School 
Ralston, Nebraska 68127 
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Jo^eppr^'. Btreussfer 
D^aiT'of Faculty 

Platte Techrvical Community College 
Columbus, Nebraska 68601 

Joa^nne^Primavera . ' V 
University of Missouri 
Columbia , Missouri 65261 

RollancJ A. Pywell 

State ' Supervisor , T & I and Techi>i 

Education 
Idaho ^ta^e Board for Vocational 

Education 
*Boise, Idaho 83720^ - 

Verda Rauch . ' * . 
Associate 'Prof essoj:. Business 

Education 
University^f Nebraska-Omajia 
Omaha, Nebraska:* 68101 

Ro^rt Reed * * . 

Instructor, Building Construction. 
Mid-Plains Community College 
North Platte, Nebraska 69101 

William F. H- RiQg * * 
Calspan Corporation 
P- 0- Box 235 
4455*Genessee Street 
Buffalo, N^ew'^ork 14221 » 
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J>Dnna Robertson 
'^Instructor, Business Edua^ation 
*]^F6rt Hays .Kansas State Col:Iege 
- Business Department 
Hays, Kansas 67*601 



J. Jerome Rohrback, Jr. 
^Assistant trofessor 
vfest Georgia College 
^Room 202, Education Center 
Car roll tan, Georgia 3,0117 

Milferd E. Rosendahl- 

Sta-te Consultant 

University of Iowa 

pepartment of Public Instruction 

Iowa City, Iowa 52242 ' 



. Raymond Ross ^ \ * ^ 

Professor, Vocational Education 
Central Connecticut: State College 

• New Britain, Connecticut 06050 

Kenneth Rowe 
Teacher-Educator, D.E» 
Arizona State University 
Teiupe, Arizona' 85281 ' 
' * * * . 

Merle Rudebusch 
^Director, Special Vocational ^Programs * 
State Department of Education 
233^South -Tenth Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68^08 * 
. J ' 

E. .Robert Rudiger ' ' ^ - 

Head, Department ITE and Chairman* State*^ 

Advisory Council VE 
University <pf^ WivSconsin-Stout ^ 
-Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 
*v 

Leon Sanders / 
; Platte Technflcal Community College 
P. CL Box Jj627 

68601 " 
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Otto Santo.s ^^^^^ 
The Ohio -State University 
1945 North. High Street^ 
Columbus, Ohio -43210 ^ 

Robert D.- Sartin 

Supervisor, Teacher Education 

U.C.L-A-, ]j|3 Moore Hall> 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

David E- Sawyer 
Executive ^Di*rector 
Alabama Occupational , Information 
System 

Montgomei:y, Alabama 36104 



Harley Schlichting ' ^ ' 

University of Missouri ' ^ 
Columbia , Missouri ^65261"" 

.Leo Schreiner / ^ 

Program Director - 
Occupational Education Personnel 

Development ^ « 
Texas Education Agency 
20t East 11th Street t 
Austin, Texas 78701 

♦ ^ 

Wayne Schroeder 

Assistant Director, Information and 

t'ield Services Division 
The Center for Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road • - 
Cbiumbu^,. Ohio 43210 

Jean Sfelby . " - 

AssistaYi't Prof essor , , Home Economics 

Education ' -^i^ 

University of Nebraska-Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 68101 



Thomas J. Seymour 
Coordinator of Post-Secondary 

Vocational Educa^tibn 
State Capitol ^ 
Helena, Monta'na 5960j. 

nJohn R* Shaff^er 

Coordinator, Curriculum Services 
Career Education* Dissemination 

^Services ^ 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 
02181 ' _ 

John Sheldon 

Omaha Public Schools ^ 
3819 Jones Street * 
♦Omaha, Nebraska 68105 



Norma. Jean Schira • - * 

Assistant Professor-Coordinator/ 

, Health Occupations Teacher Edi:ication 

Western Kentucky University/. 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 4*2101 



Ned J, Sifferlen 

Chairman, Division" of Business 

Technologies j 
Sinclair Community College 
444 West Thifd Street ^ 
Dayton, Ohio* 45402 
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Althea Simmonf 

NationaXDirecIRr f6r Education' 
^NAACP National Office 
179(VBroadway 
New York, New York 10019 



Ruth Stovall 

Director, Program Services 
State ' Department of Education 
State Office Building- 
Montgomery, Alabama 36l04 



Elizabeth Simpson 

Dean, ^School of ^Family Sciences 

a-nd consumer Services 
University of Wisconsin ^ 
Linden Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



Glen H. Strain 
Assistant Commissipner of 

Vocational Cducati^)n ; 
State Department of Edu^c 
231 South Tenth Street 
Lincoln; 'Nebraska '^68506' v 



Thomas Smerz * . . - 

Sauk Area Career Center 
'l38th Stifeet & Crawford Avenue 
Robbins, Illinois 60472 



Lyle Smith' 



Alabama Occupational 



Information 



System 

Montgomery, Alabama , 36109 
tyle So rum 

Assistant Sup'erintendent . *" 

Fargo Public Schools 
llj04 South 2nd^ Street 
Fargo, North t)akota 58102 

Carl Spencer 

Director, Career Education Project 
Lincoln Public Schools 
•720 South. 22nd Street 
Lincoln,' Nebraska 68510 

Hiram J, Spurlin 

$on'sul.tant. Vocational Teacher 

Education 
Florida^Educ^tioh Department 
Knott, .Building 
Talla'ljassQe, Florida 32304 



•James R. Stratton ^ * . 

New York State ' Education o'epartment 
Room 1941, tvin Towers Buildingt \ 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New! York 12230'* 

Q 

Alien Suby- . " \. ^ . ' 

Directoi;, Secondary Educa^ior> 
Des Moines Area Community College 
Ankeny^ Iowa 50021 ^" - 

Wade T. Sw^nsor^ . ' ^ 

Assistant^ Professor-Industrial 

Education 
MooJrhead State University . 
Moorhead, Minnesota 5656*0 

, Richard J* Swinney 
EPDA Coordinator ' ^ 
College of Education ' . ^ 

University 'of Nevada * » 
Reno , ■ Nevada 89507*\ 



Robert E. Taylor 
Directot 
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The Center for Vocational Education 
1^60 Kenny *^oad 
Columbus, Oliio' 43210 



Henry J. Sredl 

Director, Career & Voc'ational- 

Techn4cal Education 
Allegheny Intermediate' Unit 
Suite 1300, Two Allegheny Center 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15^2X2 



John W. Thiele 

Director, Industrial and Community 

Relations ^ ^ 

Whirlpool Corporation. 
.6400 South Jenny. Lind ^ ^"^^ 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas 72901 
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L. D. Timmerman 
Associate Prqfessor 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa * 50311 



FJ.oyd D. Toth 
' Chairman, Vocational Education 
Valdosta State College , 
School of Education 
A/aldosta, Georgia 31601 ^ ^ 

* Leonard ^.Torres 

* Industrial Education Department 
California. State Univers^ity 
Long Beaph; California 90840 

Bill Trabert 
Education Consultant 
Nevada Department 'of 'Education 
400 .West King Street 
CarsorTCiiy, Nevada 89^01 



Dennis Tyson „ ^ " ' ' 
Dean of Instruction 
Central Technical Community College 
Hastings, , Nebraska 68901^ 



Vidal Velez 

Director, Puerto Rico RCU 
State Department of Education 
p. 0. BOX' 759 

Ha'to Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 



Virginia Vieregg 

Chairman, Nebraska State' 'Advis6ry 

Council for Vocational Education 
1016 West pivision Street 
Graod Island, Nebraska 68801 

Roy Vieu^ , | . ^ 

Coordinator! Career Division 
Dakota State College 
Madison, South Dakota 57042 

I ' ~ * 

George Vincept • 
Stat^ of Rhode I^l^nd 
'One Weybosset Hill f 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903 



Pauline Wa.ggener 
Murray State Uhi'^rsity 
Applied Science and Technical 
\ Building 

Murray,, Kentucky 42071 . 
Twila Wallace 

Platte Technical -Community College 
P. 0. Box 1027' . , 

Columbus, l5ebraska 68601 

Robert J- Weishan , 
Vocational -Technical Education 
^ Service " „«pi^ 

Ps 0; Box 928 * 
Lalising, Michigan 48904 ^ 

Richard West 
Belden Corporation 
* Richmond, Indiana 47374 

Yvonne Weyr;ich 

Blat:k Hills State CollMe 

Spearfish, South Dakc^fa 57783 

Edward White 

Manpower Affairs Division 
Department of Economic Development 
One Weybosset Hill 
Providence, Rh(^de Island 02903 

Leland White^ 
Vocational Director 
Moqrhead State University/ 
Moorhead, Minnesota 565$fO 

Patrick E. Whit^ 
, Cobrdina'tor 

Personnel Development Unit 
. 2035 Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Darrell D^ Wianer 
Assistant Professor 
Wayne State College 
, Wayae,^ Nebraska 68787 

Martha Williams 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 78712 
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Chester R. Williams 

Virgin Islands Advisory Council- 

VoQational Education 
Second Floor, gamilton Hoase 
Chr istiansted^ St. Croix , , 

Virgin' Islands 0082D 

d 

P%til, Donald Winkler* \ 
Di^ector^ Trade^nd Technical 

Instructio"n ^ » ' 
Mid-Plains Community College 
t^rth* Platte, Nebraska 69101 

L. Craig Wolve^rton * , 

South-western Publishing Company/ 
5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 4 5227 

Robert Wooldridge ^ 
Professor and Chairman, Industrial 

Education 
Northern Arizona University 
Flagstaff, Arizona 86001 



Jerauld Bl Wrigftt* • 
St^te Advisory Council on* 

Vocational Education ^ 
P. Q. B0X;->5312 

Raleigh, -North Carolina 27607 

Lucille Wright 

Cleveland State University 

Cleveland, Ohio 44121^ 

Robert Young 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 78712 

Casimir E. Zielinski 

Southern Illinois University ^t 

Edwardsville 
Edwardsville, Illinois 62025 
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